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THE SCOFIELD BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL I 


1. A Correspondence School for Home Bible Study, bringing ‘‘A Bible Institute to your door.” It is no 
an experiment, but has been in operation for fiteeen years and has thousands of students in all pari 
of the world. Examinations are not obligatory. ; = ft 

2. ‘A Bureau of Information on Any Biblical Subject. What do you wish to know in relation to Scriptu : 
truth? Asa member, you have full privilege of correspondence with Dr. Scofield. Think of whe 
such a privilege means. | 

3. A Bible Commentary and Work of Reference of more value than any of the merely textual Commer 
taries to be had. andsomely cloth-bound in three volumes, interleaved for notes, and an analytics 


index of great value. | 


THE SCOFIELD BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, - 150 Nassau Street, NEW YOR 


VACATION ON RUSTIC RIDGE 


a es 


NORTHFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS of 


USTIC RIDGE is situated on the hillside not far from the Auditorium and overlooks one of the fairest valley» « 
New England. Furnished Cottages on this tract forrent. They have wide verandas, bath rooms, fireplaces, pum F 
water and are shaded by native pines and mountain oaks. Tradesmen call daily. Lots For Sale or Leas: 


Any further information gladly given. 


ELLIOTT W. BROWN, Northfield, Mass., . or . A. G. MOODY, East Northfield, Mass 


HOW TO SOLVE THE JEWISH PROBLEM) 


Read and help to circulate the following booklets that haw 
been issued by Philip Sidersky, the Yiddish Evangelis) 


UNTO THE JEWS AS A JEW (in English). 
THE MISSIONARY PROBLEM, a reply to the Jewish Com 


Margaret Slattery oe 


is writing a series of articles on tested EBIGE FREINDSHAFT, translation of Eternal Relationshigi 


: or a Lawyer’s Appeal, by Philip Mauro, Esq., Attorney ¢ 
methods of work in Sunday school and Law (into the Yiddish by Philip Sidersky). 7 


out, for teachers of YIDDISH OPEN AIR MEETINGS FOR JEWS (in English). 
ABIDE WITH ME (Hymn in Yiddish). 
GIVE THE GOSPEL TO THE JEWS (in English). 


e 
“The Girl BIBLE TRUTHS, for mutual consideration by Jews ani 
Christians (in English and Hebrew). 


99 JESUS KNOWS MY MIND (in Yiddish and English.) 
In Her Teens To be had from PHILIP SIDERSKY, Superintendent, 
You know how often you have wanted 


EMMANUEL CHRISTIAN MISSION TO THE JEW 
something really practical in working 300 NORTH EDEN STREET, ~ BALTIMORE, MARYLAN' 
with that class of yours. Miss Slattery 


i ameurosed a6 heer ond evcher © | | TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


sure to read this series in 
Conducted under the auspices of the Woman’s 


Che Sunday SHchool Cimes Branch of the 


(Issued every week) NEW YORK CITY MISSION 


AND TRACT SOCIETY 
25 Cents for 3 Months REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D., President 
$1.00 a Year 


MRS, L. S. BAINBRIDGE, 
Honorary Superintendent of the Woman’s Branch 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES Co. 
Walnut and 10th Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Special advantages are offered in practical work 
May we send you a free catalog of books every Sunday- 


upon city, home or ores mission work. 
Address your request for prospectus to 


MISS EDITH H. WHITE, Superintendent 
Room 401, 105 East 22d Street, New York City 


and Bible study, to young women desiring to enter 
school worker should know? 
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T. &T. Clark’s New Publications 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, SOLE AGENTS FOR AMERICA 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT 


) By PROFESSOR THEODOR ZAHN, Erlangen University. Translated from the latest German Edition under the 
a ee and supervision of Prof. M. W. JACOBUS of Hartford TheologicalSeminary. 3vo, large 8vo, $12 00 ze¢. 
ti SP endid translation of this valuable work which is generally recognized as the greatest and most important 
i cen to the New Testament in any language. With full Notes, Chronological Table and complete 
THE CHRISTIAN MINISTER 

Be goo sale ce By J. OSWALD DYKES, M.A., D.D., Principal Emeritus of Westminster College, Cambridge. 
“Full of valuable hints for many difficult and perplexing situations. The book will receive a wide and thankful 
welcome, and will show results in the pulpits of many lands.”—Expository Times. 


THE DIVINE WORKER 


} IN CREATION AND PROVIDENCE. By J. OSWALD DYKES, M.A., D.D., author of ‘The Christian Minister,’ Prin- 
. cipal of Emeritus of Westminster College, Cambridge. 8vo, $2.25 ze¢. (The Cunningham Lectures.) 
A profound scholar, a practical teacher, and an earnest man of God.”—Wethodist Times. 


A HANDBOOK OF CHRISTIAN ETHICS 


By b CLARK MURRAY. LL.D., F.R.S.C.,Emeritus Professor of Philosophy, M’Gill University, Montreal. 8vo, 
25 met. 


THE GOSPEL OF RECONCILIATION 
Or, AT-ONE-MENT. By REV. W. L. WALKER, author of ‘The Spirit and the Incarnation,” ‘‘The Cross and the 
=. Kingdom,” “Christian Theism and a Spiritual Monism,” etc., etc. 8vo, $2.00 ez. 
i THE MISSION AND MINISTRATION OF THE HOLY SPIRIT 


if By eae CLEVELAND DOWNER, M.A., D.D, Brasenose College, Oxford, Christ Church, Harrow Road. 8vo, 
00 zez. 


HOW GOD HAS SPOKEN 


i Or, DIVINE REVELATION in Nature, in Man, in He- 


bréw History, and in Jesus Christ. By JOHN 
WILSON, M.A., D.D. 8vo, $2.00 zed. 


i OLD TESTAMENT MIRACLES 
WIN THE LIGHT OF THE GOSPEL. By A. ALLEN 


i: BROCKINGTON, M.A., author of “The Seven 
Signs,” ‘‘The Parables of the Way.’”’ With an 


| introductory note by Right Rev. Edgar C. S. 
Gibson, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester. 12mo, 
$1.25 net. 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM AND MODERN THOUGHT 


Or, THE PLACE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT DOCU- 
MENTS IN THE LIFE OF TO-DAY. By Prof. W. G. 
JORDAN, M.A., Queen’s University, Canada. 8vo, 


$3.00 ez. 
THE TESTS OF LIFE 


A STUDY OF THE FIRST EPISTLE OF ST. JOHN. By 
REV. ROBERT LAW, B.D., Edinburgh. .The Kerr 
Lectures. 8vo, $3.00 zeZ. 

“Marked throughout by accurate scholarship, dis- 
criminating criticism, and brilliant exegesis.’’— 
Scotsman. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE HEBREW BIBLE 
y A. S. GEDEN, D.D, Wesleyan College, Richmond. W7th tllustrations. 8vo, $3.00 neZ. 


= 


The author aims at stating facts, not at promulgating or discussing theories, and at furnishing references to 


the best and most accessible literature in the department of Old Testament knowledge. In this he admira- 


THE PAULINE EPISTLES 


bly succeeds.”—/ewish World. 


i $2.00 zzez. 


) By Rev. J. H. LecKIE, Cupar-Fife. 8vo, $2.00 ne¢ 


| ISRAEL’S IDEAL 


Or, STUDIES IN OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY. By 
| Rev. JOHN ADAMS, B.D., author of “Sermons in 
Syntax,’’‘Sermonsin Accents,” etc. 12mo, $1.50 7ze¢. 


THE FOURTH GOSPEL 


) AND THE SYNOPTISTS. Being a Contribution to the 
i| Study of the Johannine Problem. By PF. W. 
of WoRSLEY, M.A., B.D., Durham, 12mo, 81.25 net. 


/CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS... 


} A CRITICAL STUDY. By ROBERT SCOTT, M.A., D.D., Bombay. (The Literature of the New Testament.) 8vo, 


/ “An earnest, sincere, and able work, representing many years of study and reflection.” —Alerdeen Free Press. 


AUTHORITY IN RELIGION 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO SAINT MATTHEW 


With Introduction and Notes by REV. EDWARD E. 
ANDERSON, M.A. (Hand-books for Bible classes.) 
12mo, 75 cents. 


THE GRAMMAR OF PHILOSOPHY 


A StTuDY OF SCIENTIFIC METHOD. By DAVID 
GRAHAM, of Gray’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo, 
$2.50 2eZ. 


SN ———————————————————————————————————————————————————_—_———_————ss 
| Catalogue of T. & T. Clark’s Books Sent Free by Post, upon application. These books for sale by all booksellers, or will be supplied by 


; 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Northfield Conferences 
—and— 
Summer Schools 


SEASON OF 1910 


Northfield Seminary Com- 
mencement Geren 


Student Conference 
Young Women’s Conference 
Home Missionary Conference 


Summer School for Sunday 
School Workers . 

Summer School for Women’s 
Foreign Missionary 
Societies cae 

General Conference of 
Christian Workers 

Consecutive Courses in Bible 
Study August 23 to about October 1 


June 11 to 14 
June 24 to July 3 
July 6 to 14 

July 14 to 20 


July 15 to 22 


July 21 to 28 


August 4 to 21 


For further information regarding any of the Conferences 


ADDRESS 


AMBERT G. MOODY 
EAST NORTHFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Stained Glass 
for Little More 


Than Plain 


O CHURCH should decide on | 


plain glass windows until they learn 
| how inexpensive The Foster-Munger Co: 
| Stained Art Glass Windows are. Even 
churches with plain glass now in, can ac- 
tually afford to discard the plain and 
replace with our beautiful art windows. 
We particularly want to hear from every. 
country church thinking of building or 
§ now without art glass windows. Let us 
send your pastor or building committee 
FREE our new catalogue of church win- 
dows in miniature, with 200 designs, etc., _ 
in actual color from the cheapest — 
$11.25 up. Don’t buy without it. 


Che Foster-Munger Company 
DEPT. R CHICAGQ- 


HURCH WORKERS—New tract ‘Raising Chay 
Money.” Pian works. Surprising results. Sa 
worry. Good thing passed along. Price only 5 css 
Alexander. Box 1422. Laurel, Maryland. | 


PECIAL RATES for entire summer. Board and lod 
ing or table board. Summer home for boys. Instr 
tion if desired. State your needs. Near Auditoriti 
E. F. HOWARD, Supt. of Schools East Northfield, 4a} 


T° RENT for season in EAST NORTHFIELD, MAss.—Nil 
room rustic cottage. Fine view on hillside; impro« 
rents: Particulars, ‘“H” 360 Fenimore St., Brook: 


THE NORTHFIELD 


EAST NORTHFIELD,, 
MASSACHUSETTS) 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR | 


SITUATED 


At the seat of! 
the Northfield 
Schools and Con- 


ferences 


Electric Lights, , 
Steam Heat, Com- - 
fortable Rooms, , 
with and without} 
private bath, re- | 
fined Service, | 
Moderate Rates; 


in the center of New England among the “Franklin Hills,” overlooking the Connecticut { 
alley. By automobile 102 miles from Boston, 192 miles from New Y 


ork, 162 miles from the 


White Mountains, and 49 miles from Springfield. On the through trunk line from New York to the White 4 
Mountains, via Concord, Keene and Greenfield. Railway Stations—Northfield, Mass., and South Vernon JC Vite 


IDEAL ENVIRONMENT 


for a spring vacation. The delicate tints of the spring foliage make the : 
country around Northfield most beautiful at this season of the year. ' 


Excellent roads for Automobiling and Driving. Livery and Garage connected with the Hotel. Tennisand croquet. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


H. S. STONE, Assistant Manager 


AMBERT G. MOODY, Manager 
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NOWLEDGE 


SUMPTUOUS — Graphi 
25 Veluwe geii 1000 etertions 


A subscriber says: ‘“‘Thevolumesareso handy, matter so divided, style so clear and simple, and binding so artistic, 
that 1 consider no library complete without tt.’ 


25 PROFITABLE VOLUMES 


The Story of the Stars The Story of the Living Machine . The Story of the Alphabet 

The Story of the Solar System The Story of a Piece of Coal The Story of Geographical Discovery 
The Story of the Eclipses 2. The Story of a Grain of Wheat 20. The Story of the Art of Building 
The Story of the Earth The Story of the Cotton Plant The Story of Music 

The Story of the Earth’s Atmosphere The Story of Primitive Man The Story of Books 

The Story of Germ Life J The Story of Extinct Civilizations of the The Story of Photography 

The Story of the Plants 23. The Story of Electricity 


West 
The Story of Life in the Seas es a! of Extinct Civilizations of the A The Story of Rapid Transit 
s 


The Story of Animal Life The Story of the Mind 
Bound in rich half-leather, dark blue leather backs and linen buckram sides, head bands and gold backs. Every detail of manufacture 
will suit the most exacting. Each vol.. (7 6-8 x 5 14) has a complete index. 
A mere glance at the authors named below wili suffice to convince you of the wealth of learning at your service. 


| Geo. F. Chambers, F. R. A. 8.; Prof. H. G. see F, R. S.; Douglas Archibald, F.R.M.S.; Prof. H. W. Conn; Grant Allen; Prof. 8. J. Hick- 
| son; B. Lindsay; Edw. A. Martin, F. G.S.; Hon. W. C. Edgar; Frederick Wilkinson, F. G. 8.; Edward Clodd, F. L. S.; Robert Anderson, M. A., 
F, A. 8.; Jos. Jacobs; P, L. Waterhouse, R. I. B. A.; F. J. Crowest;G. B. Rawlings; A. T. Story; John Munro, C. E.; Beckles Wilson; Jas. M. Bald- 


j} win, P. L. D., LL. D., Dr. Se. 
i. With introduction by William T. Harris, A. M., LL. D., U. 8. Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 


SOMETHING NEW {portance 
IMPORTANCE 
A new world of knowledge is thrown open to you. You will not only have evening after 
evening of entertainment, but will unconsciously absorb just that knowledge which most ¥ 


stimulates your imagination and quickens your powers of observation, the two faculties to 


which great men and women owe their success. Ties 
These are new, up-to-date, copyrighted books, and of vital interest to the scholar, 


| the wide-awake man or woman or the ambitious youth. 


A ROYAL ROAD TO KNOWLEDGE 


The books reveal, ina most entertaining story style, the hidden mysteries, the won- University Society 
# ders and the romance in the world around you;they give you the marvelous record of 44 East 23d Street 
Man’sconquest over Nature and hisprogress. When we tell you your favorite novel New York 

will be dull by comparison and that great scientists and leading fiction writers Please sendime ONAP! 
alike acknowledge this library superior to any other in entertainment and PROVAL, charges prepaid, 
}/ instruction, we are giving you only a faint idea of its value and importance, aset of THE LIBRARY OF 
| VALUABLE KNOWLEDGE, 


ty-fi b tiful 
PROFIT BY OUR INTRODUCTORY OFFER wee by five Beane ul volumes 


- If you will sign and return us the coupon TO-DAY, we will send you these twenty- tory, Lagree to pay you $1.00 prompt- 
five Deusieont half-leather volumes at our expense. If satisfactory, keep them ly, and $2.00 a month Lerentor dee 


| andsend us the low introductory price in small monthly payments; eleven months. If not satisfactory I will 
otherwise, notify us, and we will arrange for their return at our notify you. 


DELIVERED PAID. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 


| 44-60 East 23d Street - New York 
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A SAFE INVESTMENT 


5% Bonds of a combined railway and lighting property © 
The city which it serves has, in the last ten years, | 
grown more than any, save one, in the United States. 


| 
| 


Descriptive circular on application / 


WADSWORTH & WRIGHT - = = 2 WALL STREET, NEW YORK- 


MEMBERS OF NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


CAMP NORTHFIELD—For Men—/wne 23 to about September 1, 1910 — 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET GIVING FULL INFORMATION GLADLY SENT ON REQUEST 
AMBERT G. MOODY, Manager . . ‘ . . . ‘ C 5 East Northfield, Mass. 


THE DIVINITY SGHGow | 
OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


UNSECTARIAN UNIVERSITY PRIVILEGES 


LECTIVE courses leading to the University degrees of S. T. D., A. M., and Ph. D. 
Students paying the full fee may take without extra charge appropriate courses offered 


in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences and in Andover Theological Seminary. 
For particulars address The Dean of the Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Our Letter to Investors 


During the last couple of decades we have been hearing a good deal 
about “watered stocks.” Many people think it means something awful, many 


don’t know what it means, and a few know all about it. 


There is a time when one may buy stocks with a fair degree of safety, at 


another it is dangerous, as at present. Here is an example of what “watered 


stocks” means. I am a machine manufacturer, we'll say. . By understanding 


well my business, in which I have invested, say $100,000, I am able to pay 
all my expenses, myself a living salary and make, in dull business years, 
$14,000 pesides, I form a stock company organized as follows: Bonds 
$100,000, limited to 6% dividend; preferred stock $100,000, limited also to 
6%; common stock $100,000, entitled to all earnings above that necessary 
to pay the bond and preferred stock dividends. In other words, I issue 
$300,000 par value for the $100,000 which I have in my business. Obviously — 
only the $100,000 bonds represent value, the rest is “watered stock.” What- 
ever I can get for the preferred and common stocks is evidently a profit to 
me. Am I éntitled to it? Yes, because my ingenuity and industry have made 
my $100,000 earn me $14,000, or 14%. You can afford to take my bonds 
and preferred stock and pay me $200,000 for them, because the business 
which I am now running for you is paying you $12,000, or 6% interest 


(a plenty for any one), and putting away $2,000 besides: But how about the 
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common stock? It must be worth something, because in dull times $2,000, 
or 2% is being earned upon it. Suppose we have some banner years, like the 
last two. The earnings jump from $14,000 to say $25,000. Twelve thousand 
dollars pays the dividends on the bonds and preferred stock, leaving $13,000 
for the common stock, or $18%. The rank and file of the public hear of the 
earnings of 18% and the stock advances in price. The lean years come again, 
when only 2% is earned, and the stock declines ; both the advance and decline 
being a repetition of what goes on era after era. 

A notable example is United States Steel common stock, all water at 
formation of the company, now of intrinsic value, due to large surplus put 


aside and reduction by sinking funds and redemption of bonds. In 1902, when 


business was good, the price was 50; in 1904, when bad, it was 9; in 1906, 50; 


in 1907, 23; in 1909, 95. 

The moral is plain, and a word to the wise is sufficient. 

Any reputable banking house can tell you somewhere near the intrinsic 
value of a security. 

The development of events to-day is against the manufacture of watered 
securities, as above defined. The buyer of them at to-day’s prices, with other 
than intrinsic value in sight, will rue it. 


ALEXANDER MacGREGOR. 
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A Conservative Policy 


The selection of an investment depends largely upon the requirements of the 
individual, but it is always advisable for the average person to adopt a conserva- 
tive policy in the purchase of investments. 

In these days, it,is a pertinent question if many investors are not perhaps 
assuming an undue proportion of risk in the desire to secure a large return upon 
their money. In our judgment, persons dependent upon income should purchase 
only sound investment bonds secured upon properties of demonstrated value and 
earning power. There are many issues of bonds of this character now selling at 
prices to yield approximately 5%, and which are safe and desirable investments 
from every standpoint. 

Our Circular No. 184 describes several issues of sound investment bonds yield- 
ing approximately 5%. The bonds have been purchased by well-informed in- 
vestors and conservatively managed institutions. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Investment Bankers 


Pt iY eset cat esas Seas William and Pine Streets, New York 


Boston, Mass., 50 Congress Street 
Chicago, IIl., Commercial National Bank Building Members New York Stock Exchange 


AN UNUSUALLY SOUND 
6% INVESTMENT 


consisting of First Mortgage Bonds in $500 and $1,000 denominations. 

Security represents in actual cash investment of over 
twice the bond issue. 

Earnings of the Company absolutely assured by long- 
time contracts withreliable manufacturers and shippers. 

Management in the hands of men of ability and wide 
experience. 

Stockholders have nearly a million and a quarter dollars 
invested behind the bonds. 

Location of Company’s property ideal for the needs of 
its business. 


The bonds are available in maturities from three to fourteen years 
and constitute an investment of the very highest character. 


ASK FOR CIRCULAR NO. O686 E. 


Peabody, Houzhteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 


181 LA SALLE STREET, ve a CHICAGO 
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THE SCOFIELD REFERENCE BIBLE 


With a new system of connected topical references to all the greater themes of 
Scripture, with annotations, revised marginal renderings, summaries, definitions, 
and index, to which are added helps at hard places, explanations of seeming 
discrepancies, and a new system of paragraphs ; : : ;: 


REV. R. A. TORREY, D.D., SAYS: JUST PR BETSEHE DI 


“Tam so impressed by it that I feel 
that every minister and Christian work- 
er should obtain a copy. The introduc- 
tions to the different books are simply 
invaluable; they pack more sometimes in- 
to a single sentence than other books put i 
into a volume. The foot-notes also are : Wo . 
of great value. The references are be- | in Bible 
yond all comparison better than in any | eye 99 
other Bible with which I am aquainted. i :) Editing 
The paragraph divisions oftentimes 
throw a flood of light upon the verses 
that follow.’ 


REV. J. WILBUR CHAPMAN, D.D., 
SAYS: : 


“T have received with the greatest 
pleasure the Scofield Reference Bible, 
and wish to say that I consider it in 
every way a most remarkable book. 
lsaw a copy while in China and was 
eager to secure one of my own, and 
this eagerness increased as I became 


book. It ought to be greatly used and 
of the greatest possible blessing to its 
readers, as I am sure it will be.’’ 


; 


EDITED BY 
REV. C.-L. SCOERIELD;-D-D.- 
with the assistance of many of the most eminent scholars and divines. 


PRICES FROM $2.00 TO $10.00 


Sold by all booksellers. A fill descriptive circular and specimen pages will be sent to any address on request. 
Oxford University Press, American Branch, 35 West 32d Street, New York 


familiar with the strong points of the ~ 


‘The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America.’’ 


STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


FLT NA OO’ aaerrorD, CONN. 


On the 31st day of December, 1909 


Cash Capital ‘ P ; ‘ ; ; 3 ; $4,000,000.00 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire) : : , 5 F : : $6,529, 367.31 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Inland) . ; A ; : ; : 190,609 89 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire) . : ‘ é F ; : 509,712.94 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Inland) : : : : : : 90,909.00 
Other Claims 3 . : ; : ‘ : : 678,807.35 


Net Surplus. . 6, 062,704.34 
Total Assets : ‘ : ; g : : : $18,062,110.33 
Surplus for Policy-Holders . : ‘ $10,062,704.34 


Losses Paid in Ninety-one Years: $119,451,567.10 5 
WM. B. CLARK, President |W. H. KING, Vice-President » HENRY E. REES, Secretary 


Assistant Secretaries 


A. N. WILLIAMS, E. S. ALLEN, E. J. SLOAN, GUY E. BEARDSLEY, W. F. WHITTELSEY, Jr., ‘‘Marine’’ 


WESTERN BRANCH ( THOS. E. GALLAGHER, Gen’! Ag’t PACIFIC BRANCH { E. C. MORRISON, General Agent 
159 La Salle St., L. 0. KOHTZ, Ass’t Gen’] Agent 514 California St., San Francisco, Cal. | A. G. SANDERSON, Ass’t. Gen’I. Ag’t 
Chicago, Ill. J.S.GADSDEN, Gen. AgtMarineDept 


( CHICAGO, ILL., 159 La Salle St. 


W. H. WYMAN, Gen’! Ag’t NEW YORK, 95-97 William St. 
Saree ie W. P. HARFORD INLAND MARINE DEPARTMENT | BOSTON, 70 Kilby St. 


‘Ass’t Gen’l Agent PHILADELPHIA. 226 Walnut St. 


Agents in all the Principal Cities, Towns and Villages of the United States and Canada 
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Statue of The statue of Phillips ville, Nashville, Columbia, Montgomery, 
Phillips Brooks. Brooks, reproduced on the Memphis, Little Rock, Dallas, New Or- 


opposite page, has been 
erected near Trinity Church in Boston, the 
scene of his world-wide ministry. Although 
seventeen years have passed since this dis- 
tinguished preacher died, the memory of 
the Bishop’s life still lives as one of the 
precious heritages of the Christian Church. 
The statue, designed by the late Augustus 
Saint Gaudens, is of bronze. 


Northfield The announcement that the 
Conferences, Rey. G. Campbell Morgan, 
1g10o—Partial D. D., is to be one of the 
Programme. speakers at the General Con- 
ference for Christian Work- 
ers (August 4 to 21) will be gratifying to 
the many friends of Northfield who have 
missed him in recent years. Dr. Morgan 
will conduct the daily Bible class, which 
was inaugurated six years ago and has 
proved so great an incentive to Bible study. 
-Among the other speakers definitely en- 
gaged for this Conference are the Revs. 
J. Stuart Holden and E. B. H. Macpher- 
son of London; Rev. George Truett of 
Dallas, Texas. It is hoped that Rev. John 
A. Hutton, M. A., of Glasgow and Rev. 
G. A. Johnston Ross, M. A., of Bryn Mawr, 
Pa., may be present for a part of the time. 
It is purposed to continue the daily min- 
isters’ meetings which were such a blessing 
in 1909. This year they will be conducted 
under the auspices of Rev. J. Stuart Holden. 
The Northfield Young Women’s Confer- 
ence, July 6 to 14, will have as daily morn- 
ing lecturer Rev. J. Stuart Holden. In 
the evening the Conference will be ad- 
dressed by different speakers. 
Dr. J. Monro Gibson of London, who will 
be present July 19 to 24, will deliver a series 
of daily Bible lectures. 


The” Laymen’s Missionary 
was never more 


Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement 


Campaign. active than now. Conventions 
are being held in the larger 
cities and touch .surrounding districts. 


Great meetings have recently been held in 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Wichita, Oklahoma 
City and other centers beyond the Missis- 
sippi, and more are scheduled along the 
Pacific coast. In the South the interest is 
shown by large gatherings and enthusiastic 
pledges to double gifts to missions. Louis- 


leans, Houston, and San Antonio have each 
been awakened and great strides have been 
taken in breaking down denominational 
barriers in the South and binding the North 
and South together. Cincinnati and Pitts- 
burg have also responded heartily and the 
Christian public in those cities have been 
so aroused that missionary offerings have 
increased about $60,000 and $200,000 re- 
spectively. 

The leaguing of the North and South, 
the East and West, in this Laymen’s Move- 
ment cannot help cementing the ties be- 
tween them. After President Capen had 
finished his address in one of the Southern 
cities a Confederate veteran came to him 
and said, “We fought you as hard as we 
could forty-five years ago, but we are side 
by side now.” 


Massachusetts Four hundred and ninety- 
Total five public schools  ad- 
Abstinence dressed during the year; 
Society. 11,004 pledged names re- 


turned; 6,473 letters and 
communications sent out, 72,000 copies of 
the Temperance Cause and 986,295 pages 
(tract size) published, and 5,179 contribu- 
tors to the work! Such was the grand 
work accomplished during 1909 by the 
Massachusetts Total Abstinence Society, of 
which the Hon. John D. Long is president. 


At the fifteenth annual 
business meeting of the 
New England Sabbath 
Protective League in Bos- 
ton, January 24, it was decided to change 
the name of the organization to “The 
Lord’s Day League of New England.” 
Hon. John L. Bates was elected president 
of the league to succeed Hon. John D. 
Long. 

The annual report showed that through 
the efforts of this society twenty-six bills 
introduced into six New England legisla- 
tures last year to modify the laws respect- 
ing business -and pleasure on the Lord’s 
Day, were all defeated, except the fruit and 
labor bill in Massachusetts. 

The week of April 3-10 was recom- 
mended as Lord’s Day week for services, 
prayer and work for the interest of the 
Christian Sabbath. 


The Lord’s Day 
League of 
New England. 
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The Christian usually referred to as the 
Student Students’ Club, has reason 


Movement in- 
New York City, 


to congratulate itself on 
the recent election of the 
Hon. Everett P. Wheeler 
as president, and of William J. Schieffelin 
as chairman of the Graduate Department. 
The cooperation of these two men will not 
only increase the effectiveness of the work 
itself, but will add to the good reputation of 
the movement in the community. 

The Students’ Club, established in 1887, 
now closely affiliates ten college Associ- 
ations at Columbia, New York University, 
City College, and the several medical and 
professional schools with a paid-up mem- 
bership of over 1,000 students. It main- 
tains reading rooms, dormitories in three 
club houses, two restaurants, and vari- 
ous religious and social meetings. Perhaps 
its strongest and least conspicuous activity 
is its forty-three Bible classes (under way 
in January) quietly reaching over 500 stu- 
dents who come together every week in 
groups of from eight to ten. 

The Graduate Committee, formed to in- 
terest college graduates coming to New 
York in volunteer work for religious, social, 
and civic organizations, sums up its work 
for last year as follows: 

Secured 2,450 names and latest obtainable 
addresses of college men from 44 colleges. 
Of these, 820 have been approached about 
religious or social work, and 205 of them 
were encouraged to work or were put to 
work in volunteer service in churches, Sun- 
day schools, settlements, social or civic 
movements for four weeks or longer, and 
45 men were willing to be called upon for 
occasional volunteer work. Where it was 
possible to obtain the church preferences 
from the colleges, the names of men were 
sent to their denominational churches in 
New York and Brooklyn to the number of 
540. Pamphlets were also prepared regard- 
ing churches where a welcome would be as- 
sured and regarding settlements and move- 
ments needing men, and these were sent to 
665 seniors last May to be used upon grad- 
uation. 


Department of We need no greater tes- 
Church and timony to the value of the 
Labor of the Department of Church and 
Presbyterian Labor of the Home Mis- 
Church. sion Board of the Presby- 


terian Church than a glance 
at the results of its work during the past 
seven years under the direction of Rev. 
Charles Stelzle. 

Among the results are the following: 
Largely attended Sunday afternoon mass 
meetings are held throughout the winter; 
157 ministerial delegates of various de- 
nominations are engaged in 117 cities to 
act as chaplains to working men; a dis- 
tinctly religious article, prepared by the 
department, is published weekly in 350 
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labor papers, through which a million 
workingmen and their families are reached ; 
a temperance movement to secure labor 
halls free from the saloon’s influence has 
been inaugurated; noonday shop meetings 
in various cities, shop meeting campaigns 
and industrial parishes have been estab- 
lished; Labor Sunday is observed by prac- 
tically every denomination in America; the 
country church problem is being investi- 
gated, rural workers trained, printed mat- 
ter for pastors and workers distributed and 
a policy of reconstruction for all country 
churches is promoted; 172 students are en- 
rolled in the correspondence course in ap- 
plied Christianity for ministers and Chris- 
tian workers; a sociological reference li- 
brary has been established, and the organi- 
zation of similar movements in other 
churches has been effected. 


Conference How to maintain the inter- 
of Church est and increase the efficiency 
Workers in in church work of thousands 
State of our Christian young men 
Universities. and women in state universi- 

ties is a problem confronting 
the Church. And it was to consider this 


important work that the third annual con- 
ference of church workers was held at the 
University of Wisconsin, February 15-17. 
Although the methods vary in different in- 
stitutions, the conference agreed that the 
supreme test of any method is whether or 
not it leaves the student at the end of his 
course connected vitally with some particu- 
lar church, for if this connection is broken 
during the college course it is not often re- 
formed. 

Among those who delivered addresses 
were Dean Shailer Mathews of the Uni- 
versity of Chicage, Mr. John R. Mott, sec- 
retary of the World’s Christian Student 
Federation, and Revs. Graham Taylor of 
the Chicago Commons and H. F. Cope, 
secretary of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation. 


The Twentieth was celebrated at Willard 
Anniversary of Hall, Chicago, February 
the Chicago 5. The reports of both 
Tract Society the treasurer and _ secre- 

tary were encouraging and 
indicated that the past year has been the 
record year of the Society both as regards 
the amount of work done and money re- 
ceived and expended. Attention was called 
to the fact that the work of the Tract So- 
ciety is essentially missionary, and that 
every tract, gospel, and colporteur is sent 
out for the express and only purpose of 
giving the message of the gospel to those 
who otherwise would never hear it. The 
special field for the Tract Society work in 
our country is among the Slavic immi- 
grants and other neighbors of foreign 
speech, and the work is carried on along 
simple evangelical lines without reference 
to denominational distinctions. During 
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the past year the twenty-five missionaries 
of the Society have covered a wide field 
in visiting the different colonies of their 
countrymen, and this work centering in 
Chicago has reached from the great Bohe- 
mian colonies of Texas to those of the 
Swedes and Finlanders of Manitoba and 
Alberta. 

The contributions which have supported 
this growing work have come from 
churches, Sabbath schools, young people’s, 
ladies’ and men’s missionary societies, and 
individuals. 

The anniversary address was delivered 
by Mr. William Phillips Hall of New York, 
the president of the American Tract So- 
ciety. 

Among those who took part in the ser- 
vice were Rey. Dr. Joseph A. Vance, Rev. 
Dr. John Timothy Stone, and Mr. Con- 
stantine Antoszewski, representing the 
Poles and other Slavic people; Mr. F. K. 
Ringsmuth, the Bohemians; Mr. E. T. 
Baroody, the Syrians; Rev. C. T. Papado- 
poulos, the Greeks and Armenians; and 
Rev. Gustave Blomgren, the Finlanders 
and Swedes. Mr. David Vernon was 
elected to succeed Mr. Luther Laflin Mills 
as president. 


The For more than twelve 
Massachusetts months the Massachusetts 
and Boston Baptist Missionary and the 
Baptist Boston Baptist City Mis- 
Missionary sion Societies have been 
Societies. working in codperation for 


the enlargement of mis- 
sionary work in the city of Boston. By 
the terms of this arrangement the direction 
and management of this work was placed 
in the hands of Rev. W. B. C. Merry, the 
secretary of the Baptist City Mission So- 
ciety. Under his oversight the work has 
developed in efficiency to a remarkable 
degree. 

Recognizing the peculiar fitness of Mr. 
Merry for church service, the Massachu- 
setts Baptist Missionary Society has made 
a proposition to the City Mission Society 
for a further step in codperation and sug- 
gested that Mr. Merry give one third of 
his time to the same helpful oversight to 
the other missionaries in the state which 
he is now giving to the missionaries in the 
city of Boston. This plan has been ac- 
cepted and thus the work of the mission- 
aries throughout the state will increase in 
value. 


Gift to On February 24, the formal 
South End opening of Woodberry House 


Boys of in Rutland Square, Boston, 
Boston. the gift of Mrs. E. W. Barrett 

to the South End Boys, in 
memory of her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Woodberry, took place. This 


building is a club house for boys’ work, 
non-sectarian, although chiefly under the 
control of trustees from the Shawmut 
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Church, and includes an office, general 
reading room, club rooms, apartments, 


gymnasium and baths. Mrs. Barrett’s gift 
also provides sufficient funds for the run- 
ning expenses of the work for two years. 


A Gift to the Owing to its endow- 
First ment fund having been 
Presbyterian increased to $300,000 by 
Church of a gift of $180,000 from 
New York City. Mrs. D. Willis James, 

the First Presbyterian 


Church of New York will not have to make 
way for a modern skyscraper as was feared. 
This donation insures the preservation of 
the church which was organized two hun- 
dred years ago. 


American Our readers -will be interested 
Baptist to learn that the name of “The 
Foreign American Baptist Missionary 
Mission Union” has been changed to 
Society. “The American Baptist Foreign 


Mission Society.” 


The Norfolk (Va.) 
Branch of the 
Navy Y.M.C. A. 


was organized in July, 
1902, in rented quarters, 
and for six years the 
work was conducted 
there. In January, 1909, the handsome new 
building—a gift from Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller—which they now occupy was opened, 
and cost, with furnishings, $325,000. 

One of the special features of the Nor- 
folk branch is the work they carry on at 
their annex building on the St. Helena 
Training Station, where men as they first 
enter the service are brought into direct 
contact with the Association and its work. 
Evangelistic meetings held there every 
Thursday evening are attended by a large 
number of the men on the Station, and it 
is through the influence of these meetings 
that many a young man has been led into 
the Christian life after being in the Train- 
ing Station but a few weeks, and men who 
had been leading wicked lives have been 
changed into active Christian workers. 


NORFOLK NAVAL Y., M. C. A. 
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Bible classes are also 
conducted there, 
taught by leaders 
from the Norfolk 
branch, and men are 
trained so that they 
can take charge of 
similar classes after 
they go aboard the 
different battleships 
and cruisers Ore une 
United States Navy. 
Over 55,000 letters 
were written at this 
annex building during 
1909. 

Another special 
feature of the work at 
Norfolk is what is 
known as the church 
party. Every Sunday 
evening a group of 
sailors accompanied by one of the secre- 
taries attend service at one of the churches 
of the city. 

The Sunday Night Bible class and social 
tea at the building is also an interesting 
phase of the work. The men meet for 
supper at 5.30 o’clock, and after a social 
time together they separate into two classes, 
a beginners’ class and one for advanced 
students. These are taught by competent 
men, and the attendance is steadily increas- 
ing. 

Shipboard Bible classes have been organ- 
izedi Shatorethe: Ue Syn ome louistoncmas 
composed of twenty men, and a teacher has 
been developed who, now that the ship is 
at sea, is still carrying the work on. The 
same is true of the classes on board the 
U.S. S. Minnesota and Colorado, each of 
which is being taught by an enlisted man. 

The following is the statistical report of 


BIBLE CLass, NORFOLK NAVAL Y. M. C. A. 
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the Norfolk branch of the work accom- 
plished during the first year in their new 
quarters: 


Aitem@anee. -¥ mcd oes eee eared 180,834 
BES. a2). treks ainne ein stone See eee 33,481 
Meals -so.2i< ania tates Gras be eae eee 46,113 


Lockers. rénted Somes were neem 1755 
Ihetters: cwritten | 7s Ce eee 67,223 
Attendance at gospel meetings...... Woes 
Attendance at church parties........ 1,734 
Attendance at Bible classes........ 973 
Protessed| conversions: © snake cer ee 310 
Attendance at socials and entertain- 

METIS. sett sod cae eee er rere oer 16,801 
Wasits: tos avessels; gs Se arcane sees 536 
jisined-chireli, sh.a0<conces cee ee 25 


New Buildings In view of the great de- 
at the Bible mand for Christian work- 
Institute, ers that the Bible Institute 
Chicago. is training in Chicago, the 


board of trustees have de- 
cided to erect three new buildings to meet 
the growing necessi- 
ties of the work. On 
February 5, the first 
of these buildings was 
dedicated free from 
debt. It is a men’s 
dormitory, fireproof, 
six stories high, con- 
taining 95 rooms, with 
acconimodations for 
105 men, and costing 
$70,000. Parlors and 
a gymnasiuin are also 
among the — special 
features. 

The other two 
buildings contem- 
plated are a women’s 
dormitory, costing 
$130,000, and an ad- 
ministration building, 
$160,000. Efforts are 
now being made to 
secure the funds so 
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that the second building can be started this 
spring. 


A Successful 
Experiment. 


The Morningside Presby- 
terian Church, of New York 
City, of which Rev. Allen W. 
McCurdy is pastor, is supplying pasteurized 
milk for sick babies. Aithough this work 
was only started as an experiment last July, 
it has proved’so successful that it is pro- 
posed to make it a permanent beneficence. 


The Laymen’s of Brooklyn, N. Y., of 
Evangelistic which Mr. D. W. Mc- 
Council Williams is chairman, con- 


ducted an aggressive cam- 
paign a fortnight before Easter on behalf 
of working men, commercial employees and 
those employed in factories. All the meet- 
ings were strictly evangelistic in character. 


The University has recently been rein- 
of Pennsylvania forced by the appoint- 
Medical School ment of Dr. H. J. How- 
in Canton, China, ard, an eye specialist, who 

was sent out by the Y. M. 
C. A. of the University. This school is 
affliated with the Canton Christian College 
and the first class in medicine began work 
this winter with five students from that col- 
lege, three members of the faculty, gradu- 
ates of the University of Pennsylvania Med- 
ical College, and a trained nurse. 


Medical The second Medical Mis- 
Missionary sionary Conference was held 
Conference. at the Battle Creek (Mich.) 


Sanitarium, February 15-17. 
Considerably over one hundred mission- 
aries, mostly medical, were in attendance, 
representing fifteen denominations, and 
nearly every country on the globe. The 
meetings were presided over by Rev. Rob- 
ert H. Nassau, M. D., D. D., of Philadel- 
phia, who has spent fifty years in Western 
Africa. He was assisted by Bishop J. M. 
Thoburn. The vice-presidents of the con- 
ference were Dr. J. F. Morse of the Sani- 
tarium staff, Rev. J. P. McNaughton of 
Smyrna, and Dr. J. W. McKean of Siam: 
The programme was rich in instruction and 
general missionary interest. Steps were 
taken to provide for the permanency of 
these conferences as an annual fixture. 


Boston As usual on Washington’s 
Student Birthday the friends and sup- 
Volunteers. porters of the Student Volun- 


teer Movement in Boston and 
vicinity rallied at the Old South Church 
for the thirteenth time. Secretary McAfee 
of the Presbyterian Church, Secretary 
Brown of the Episcopal Church and Dr. 
J. P. Jones of India, and others addressed 
the three main sessions. Denominational 
rallies were also held, including the Con- 
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gregationalists, Presbyterians, Methodists, 
Baptists and Episcopalians. 


Southern Riverside, Cal., was the scene 
California of the nineteenth annual ses- 
Baptist | sion of the Southern Cali- 
Convention. fornia Baptist Convention, 

January 11-14. About 221 


delegates were registered. Many discus- 
sions took place and reports were given 
from which we gather the following fig- 
ures regarding the work of the Baptists in 
that district: 

Churches 80, baptisms 865, membership 
13,668, Sunday schools 87, officers and 
teachers 1333, scholars 11,143, meeting 
houses 76, value of church property $962,- 
575, church expenses $139,013, paid for 
permanent improvements $70,681, Sunday 
school expenses $9520, state missions, $14,- 
189, home missions $12,023, foreign mis- 
sions $16,279, Bible and publication work 
$1217, education $2927, miscellaneous $10,- 
895, grand total $276,744, a per capita giv- 
ing of $20.25. 


Much interest has been 
aroused in this country for 
missionary work in Italy 
through the visit of Rey. Dr. Arturo Mus- 
ton, president of the missionary work of 
the Waldensian Church (Rome, Italy), and 
Rey. Prof. Giorgio Bartoli, the former Jes- 
uit, who has joined the Waldenses. Both 
gentlemen are fluent speakers in English, and 
their message is stirring. Large audiences 
in Philadelphia and Germantown have been 
reached, and addresses have been given at 
Princeton and Union Seminaries. Arrange- 
ments have also been made for these gentle- 
men to speak at Harvard, Syracuse and Roch- 
ester Universities, etc., besides “union 
meetings” of the various Protestant denomi- 
nations in all the larger cities of the United 
States as far west as Chicago. They expect 
to sail for Italy at the beginning of May. 

The religious awakening in Italy has 
opened wonderful opportunities for Chris- 
tian work. The Waldenses, who have only 
sixteen churches in their native valleys of 
Piedmont where they kept the Evangelical 
truth throughout the ages, have now organ- 
ized over two hundred missionary churches 
and stations through the Italian Peninsula 
and Sicily. As they are an historical com- 
munity and part of the Italian people, they 
are meeting with much sympathy from the 
descendants of their persecutors, and they 
are reaching the highest classes of Italian 
society. Fourteen Roman Catholic priests 
and monks of the highest type joined the 
Waldenses last year; sixteen more are un- 
der instruction. 

With love for their fellow countrymen, 
and without any unnecessary controversy, 
the Waldenses are bringing back to these 
Italians the truth that through fiery perse- 


Waldensian 
Work in Italy. 
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cutions they have kept since the twelfth 
century from primitive times. 

There are in Greater New York over 
three hundred Waldenses from the valleys 
of Piedmont, engaged in various pursuits, 
who have been gathered into a union for 
religious and social purposes. They meet 
every Sunday at Christ’s Mission (331 West 
57th Street, New York City), which has 
been placed at their disposal by the pastor, 
the Rev. James A. O’Connor. The Rev. 
Prof. Alberto Clot, delegate of the Walden- 
sian Church in the United States, organized 
this Waldensian Union in January, and the 
attendance has increased every Sunday 
since. In April a regular pastor, from 
their own valleys, will be installed to care 
for the congregation. 


New England The general thought of 
Baptist the second conference of 
Conference. Baptists and Free Baptists 


in Boston, February 2 and 
3, was “The Message of the Church to the 
Modern World.” The subjects discussed 
by the speakers were “The Messengers. 
The Supply and the Training,” “What the 
Church has to say through its Scholars,” 
“The Maintenance of the Pastoral Rela- 
tionship,’ “The Devotional Message of the 
Church,” “The Social Message of the 
Church,” and “A Call from the Desert.” 
Many well-known Baptist ministers took 
part, among whom were Revs. F. W. Padel- 
ford, secretary of the Massachusetts Bap- 
tist Missionary Society, I. B. Mower, D. D., 
secretary of the Maine Baptist Convention, 
H. M. Douglass of West Haven, Vt., Rob- 
ert A. Ashworth of Meriden, Conn., and 
R. G. Seymour of Philadelphia, Professors 
J. M. English, D. D., of Newton Theologi- 
cal Seminary, and George G. Wilson, Ph. D., 
of Brown University. 


The Bible was founded in 1894 by Mr. 
Institute D. L. Moody. The volume 
Colportage of business transacted during 
Association 1909 was $70,476.61, as com- 
of Chicago pared with $70,498.28 in 1908. 


The sale of Colportage Library 
books was 226,351 copies, as against 195,945 
copies in 1908. No less than 300,000 copies 
of the “Emphasized Gospel of John” were 
published during the year. The retail mail 
order business amounted to $13,274.77, as 
compared with $12,995.02 in 1908. About 
100 colporteurs were at work at any one 
time, and there were 17 regular employees 
at the headquarters in Chicago. 


Union of Old 
Catholics and 
Polish Mariavitins. 


The Old Catholics, it 
is perhaps unnecessary 
to explain, are a body 
of Christians who left 
the Church of Rome in the years imme- 
diately succeeding the Vatican Council of 
1870. They were led by a group of gifted 
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men, Professors Déllinger, Friedrich and 
Reinkens, but have not up to the present 
had large popular adhesion. Their Chris- 
tianity is of a type satisfactory to evan- 
gelical Protestants. In the last few years 
many of those influenced by the Los von 
Rom movement have joined themselves to 
this church. In the fall of 1909 they held 
an international congress in Vienna. The 
most important event of this occasion was 
the union of the Polish Mariavitin sect, 
which has broken off from the Church of 
Rome, with the Old Catholics. These 
people number something like 200,000 souls 
gathered in 77 parishes. If this action is 
ratified by the Mariavitins and if these little 
understood sectaries are firmly welded into 
the Old Catholic movement, it will give the 
latter a numerical strength corresponding 
to the high character and intelligence of the 
leaders and of its membership in Germany, 
Switzerland, Holland, and Austria. Two 
hundred thousand Poles in Europe, together 
with the 100,000 who have become national 
Catholics in America, will give the reforma- 
tion a strong hold on this Slavic stock. 


German Russians 
and the Evan- 
gelical Faith. 


One of the greatest 
assets of evangelical 
Christianity in Russia 
and a chief fulcrum for 
Christian work there is the great German 
Protestant community. The fact that the 
word Stundist is a German word (Stunde, 
an hour, being the name used for an evan- 
gelical Bible-meeting), indicates the source 
of much of present-day Russian piety. 

The progress of the German colonists in 
South Russia is strikingly illustrated by the 
extent to which they are landowners. In 
the government of Taurien and especially 
of the Crimea almost a half of all landed 
property is in their hands. In the neigh- 
boring provinces all over the south as far 
as the Volga-nay, farther even to Charkov, 
it is just the same. The growth of German 
possessions is so great as to excite not only 
astonishment but apprehension among 
Russian political economists. Every year 
the sons of German peasants band together, 
purchase great tracts of land from Russians 
or Tartars, from noblemen as well as from 
peasants, often in the heart of a Russian 
community and then redistribute it among 
themselves. They erect schools, meeting 
houses and the other institutions of the 
parent village. Richer peasants here and 
there acquire large estates and set up their 
stables, workshops, windmills, machine- 
sheds, etc., often on a large scale. One 


seldom meets isolated Germans in Russian. 


villages. They retain as a rule German 
characteristics, the German language (in 
the form generally of the Wiirtemburg 
dialect) and good German names like 
Miller, Pfeiffer, Kaiser, Huber and the like. 
One even meets those who have been 
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settled in Russia for three generations and 
can speak hardly a word of Russian. How 
many of the two million Germans resident 
in Russia live in the South it is hard to say, 
but there must be many hundred thousands. 
When one remembers that of this host 
every individual father considers it his 
sacred duty to leave to each of his numer- 
ous children as large a farm as he himself 
inherited, a purpose the fulfilment of which 
is made easy by the richness of Russian soil, 
one can readily understand why the Russian 
chauvinist newspapers talk so violently of 
the German peril. They gravelv recount 
how Bismarck and his successors have and 
are sending millions of colonists to the Don 
and to the Dneiper with an eye to eventual 
annexation. The average Russian seems 
unable to understand how the purely Rus- 
sian villages whose folk spend so much of 
their substance for vodka in the govern- 
ment spirit shops, tend to disappear and 
how “the Niemetz”’ gains ground so rapidly. 
Bismarck is the only possible explanation. 

German intelligence, German honesty, 
German order, German Protestantism in the 
midst of Russian drunkenness, listlessness 
and superstition. Through this influential 
element may come Russia’s renewal, as the 
Christianization of the Moslem world is 
likely to be brought about by the Armenian, 
Coptic and Nestorian Churches—freed, re- 
formed, and with an intensified spiritual 
life. 

“IT have been warmly received in the 
homes of German pastors,’ writes our in- 
formant. “Common faith and a common 
purpose makes a cement which binds 
people fast together. Only one thing I 
missed, the children of the manse. I longed 
to see the happy interested folk whom one 
sees in pastor homes of the Rhine country. 
Only the youngest are at home here. The 
others are away at school mostly in the 
Baltic provinces .... three or four days’ 
railway journey from here. 

“This is a deprivation which weighs 
heavily upon the mothers. Tears would 
come to their eyes when I mentioned the 
children. For these latter are subjected to 
many perils. Connections are so poor that 
visits home are rare and even letters are 
often delayed. Only once a year in the 
long vacation is the family reunited. 

“There are, it is true, gymnasia nearer 
home to which they might be sent. But 
these are Russian and fall far below Ger- 
man standards of education. Then, too, the 
children are in danger of being Russified. 
I have met German mothers who have lost 
every inner relation with their sons since 
they became Russian-speaking and thinking. 
Finally, the moral conditions in South 
Russian gymnasia are so bad that conscien- 
tious parents will not subject their children 
to the risks. There is a spirit of negation 
as to belief, church, state, the moral law 
and personal moral cleanness. The lack of 
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this last often passes belief. Here is an 
illustration. In all the doors of the school- 
rooms there are panes of glass. These are 
put there in order that the head of the 
gymnasium may make sure that the teacher 
is behaving.” 


A German traveler describes 
in Der Christliche Orient a 
great gathering of Christian 
Russians where he met Ivanoff. All evan- 
gelical sects were represented—Stundists, 
Baptists, Mennonites and the Molokhani or 
Milk-drinkers, members of a half Judaising, 
half rationalistic sect, who discard sacra- 
mentalism but curiously enough hold to 
Jewish ideas as to circumcision, swine-flesh, 
etc. From these have gone out New 
Molokhani, essentially evangelical and 
closely allied to the German Russian Pro- 
testants. 

The soul of the conference was Sacharow, 
a man who has gone through terrible per- 
secutions in fetid prisons for his Christian 
faith. Recently he has been elected to the 
Duma where he exerts great influence in 
behalf of his co-religionists. It is no doubt 
with his help that revival meetings are now 
being held Sunday evenings in the Hall 
of the Duma in St. Petersburg. These are 
led by the Baptist Vettler, a Lithuanian, 
educated in London and _ Stevanow. 
Though 20 kopecks (10 cents) admission is 
charged to cover expenses many are turned 
away for want of standing room. In the 
capital as well as in the country the Rus- 
sians seem hungry for spiritual teaching. 


A Russian 
Northfield. 


“The peasants could not,” says the 
reporter of this Astrachanka confer- 
ence, “seem to get enough teaching. 
From eight in the morning till late at 
night they would sit, drinking in the 
Bible exposition. .... 

“To-day I visited the Baptist pastor. 
While the samovar hummed I en- 
couraged him to go over the days of 
persecution. For long years he was the 
only man who had the courage to visit 
the hunted sectaries. He was_ inde- 
fatigable in traveling about all Russia. 
Wonderfully enough in all these jour- 
neyings he succeeded in escaping the 
police. Finally, however, they got on 
his track. This was in 1904 when some 
revolutionists living abroad urged him 
on his journeys to help them in the 
distribution of revolutionary tracts. 
He declined to do so saying, as Tolstoi 
has said so often, that not through 
violence but through religious reforma- 
tion, not by bombs but by prayer and 
conversion would the renovation of 
Russia come about. As it happened this 
letter fell into the hands of the officials 
on the frontier. As a consequence a 
free pass throughout the Russian empire 
was given to the preacher with all 
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possible privileges. He travels and 
preaches now undisturbed.” 

The stories of these Stundist suf- 
ferers read like the annals of the early 
Church. Instead of worship of the 
Imperator we have here the almost 
Divine honors the Russian state de- 
mands from the Czar; instead of pagan 
images, the ikons; instead of the amphi- 


theatre, the Siberian mines. Otherwise 
questions and answers in the trial- 
documents are the same. Sometimes 


they are less tragic but still instructive. 
For example: 

Wife is questioned. 

“Does your husband belong to the 
state church?” 

CONG” 

“Why did he leave it?” 

“He learnt the new faith among his 
relatives.” 

“Did you encourage him?” 

Nica 1A 

“Why did you do so?” 

“Because he no longer beat me and 
the children, and stopped drinking.” 

“But surely the priest has told him 
that he should not drink?” 

“Oh, yes! The priest did indeed, but 
then he is always drunk himself.” 

“Silence! I did not ask about that.” 


In a recent issue of the 
British Weekly, Sir Rob- 
ertson Nicoll, writmg un- 
der the name of “Claudius Clear,” classifies 
Book Reviews under seven heads. He ad- 
mits that the classification might be ex- 
tended to comprise eight types of reviews 
but does not state what this last one might 
comprehend. 

According to this brilliant journalist the 
seven classes of reviews are as follows: 

1, The Ostentatious Essay. Here the 
reviewer is more concerned to display his 
own erudition than to discuss the book 
under review and is only recalled to his 
task “at the eleventh hour, when there is 
but a corner of his space to be filled.” 

2. The Hypercritical Review, in which 
trivial inaccuracies and mistakes are unduly 
noted to the omission of more important 
matter. Acknowledging the necessity for 
the thoroughness of a reviewer, neverthe- 
less there is to be avoided such a passion 
for accuracy as to carry one into “a certain 
malicious pedantry.” 

3. Then comes the Man-Of-All-Work 
Review. “To almost every journal is at- 


A Propos of our 
Book Table. 
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tached a reviewer who is a man-of-all- 
work. It is his business to do the short re- 
views. He is understood to be able and 
willing to undertake any parcel of volumes 
that may be sent to him. His parcel may 
contain—will contain—all sorts and con- 
ditions of books, novels, treatises about 
Christian Science and Anglo-Israelitism, 
school books, editions of the classics, med- 
ical books, works on The Secret of the 
Universe, and minor poems. He has to get 
notices of these into. a column or two.” 

4. Then there is The Puff, fulsome in 
praise but valueless to the reader as it may 
be injurious to the author—if he is not ac- 
climated to the enervating tones of praise. 

5. The Malignant Review, which is blind 
to virtues and only keenly alert to point at 
weaknesses or attribute sinister implica- 
tions to simple statements. 


6. Again, the Honestly Enthusiastic Re- ~ 


view, which revels often in the discovery 
of a new literary genius and would bring to 
public notice the work of a worthy author. 

7. Finally, The Right Kind of Review, 
by which Sir Robertson Nicoll means “the 
honest and careful criticism of a competent 
judge.” 

We should like to know what the 
eighth classification would have been, for 
we confess to a sense of something lack- 
ing in this defining of various reviews, 
and the ideal review in our mind would 
come under this eighth section. It is con- 
ceivable and probable that many readers are 
careless about even “The Right Kind of 
Review.” 

“The honest and careful criticism of a 
competent judge” may only too often be 
technical in nature, and while of interest to 
the author and such specialists as are in- 
terested in the special topic under discus- 
sion, it will be a matter of indifference to 
the average reader. 

In our judgment every good book review 
should in a few brief opening sentences 
convey to the reader the nature of the book 
under notice and thus enable him to de- 
termine at the very outset whether the 
work is one worth while his reading. It 
should answer at once the questions: Is it 
original in thought? Is it destructive or 
constructive? Is it simply an amplification 
or restatement of a previous writer’s work? 
Is it really worth while my reading? 

This is our conception of a truly valuable 
review in an age in which the multiplicity 
of books demands discrimination in read- 
ing on the part of all. 


TEES MISSION FIELD. 


L’Evangeliste gives an interesting picture 
of Evangelistic Work in French Savoy. 


“In the village, posters are set out with 
the words, ‘Free Discussion at the 
Grange Dérouzier, at 8 o’clock Each 
Evening. Subject, What should we 
think of Christ?’ By a quarter to eight 
180 persons, three fourths of them 
men, have taken their places and quite 
a group stands in the rear. Not all 
the hats are removed and some persons 
are even smoking cigarettes, but the 
attention is good. The next evening 
the number rises to 200 and still grows 
in the subsequent evenings. We 
preach freely the gospel of repentance, 
tell them the story of salvation, pray 
for and with them. It’s a new religion 
for almost all. Sunday we announce 
a Protestant service and are gladdened 
to see, beside a little handful of the 
Reformed, some thirty men, all stran- 
gers, respectfully awaiting the preacher. 
How eagerly they drink in our words! 
Our stock of Testaments is long since 
sold out and we must telegraph for 
more. It is striking to remark that in 
this strictly Catholic region the Pro- 
testant version is generally preferred. 

“Many are the encouraging incidents. 
We ask permission of the head of a 
factory to distribute invitations. He 
‘volunteers to do it for us. Among our 
auditors are the mayor, the justice of 
the peace, the notary, the chief of po- 
lice. At half-past six yesterday morn- 
ing I fell into conversation with four 
laborers on a new building. They had 
been in the meeting and had bought 
New Testaments. They ask me what 
I think of the Virgin. I opén to Luke 
and read the Virgin’s own words. 
One says, ‘For the first time for a long 
period I prayed last night.’ I visit 
from house to house, and come to the 
notary. Am tempted to pass him by 
but conscience protests. Entering, I 
am warmly received and have a long 
and serious conversation. I call at an 
open window in the country to ask my 
road and to invite the people to the 
lecture. ‘What is the subject?’ ‘Jesus 
Christ.” ‘Oh, that’s very old,’ said one 
of three men sitting at a table. ‘If 
He had not been a rogue He would 
never have been crucified.’ ‘My poor 
man, if you read this you will change 
your mind.’ So he buys a gospel. A 
hotel maid regrets that her work will 
not allow her to attend the meetings, 
‘hut I am a partisan of those opinions,’ 
she adds. A workman from Aosta says 
to me: ‘I begin to see the light. It’s 
a good work you are doing and may 
God bless you. I wish you might come 
into my country’ (Italy). Another 


says: “My wife was a servant in a 
Protestant family for eight years. It 
was there she learnt honesty.’ 

“We are invited to a mountain village 
some distance from the town. A wo- 
man herding cows tells us of the situa- 
tion. The curé, angry at disestablish- 
ment, has closed the church and refused 
for two months to fulfill his religious 
duties. The people receive us eagerly 
in a farmhouse, buy Scriptures, listen 
to our words and press on us refresh- 
ments. The next Sunday I preach in 
the square of the village to a large 
company gathered around me and on 


the balconies of the surrounding 
houses. How eager the attention! 
How. hearty the singing! What a 


privilege to preach Christ to such an 


audience and under such circum- 
stances !” 


Berlin is the terminus of a net-work .of 
canals running over East Germany, on 
which 40,000 boats move back and forth. 
A “Union for the Religious Care of 
River and Canal Men” has been organ- 
ized, and a chapel-boat ministers to these 
neglected people. In winter time it ‘is 
stationed at Charlottenburg, but in the sum- 
mer it moves about from place to place 
at need. It has a library, reading room, 
and good-sized meeting hall. Its services 
last year were attended by 3,542 canal men 
and 9,000 visits were made by the pastor 
and his assistant. A little paper, Gute 
Fahrt (A Good Journey), is published for 
these folk. In the ice-time there is 
special activity—mothers’ meetings are held 
evenings, confirmation instruction is given 
to children and continuation schools are 
carried on for the boys. There is also a 
free legal advice bureau for the canal men 
and a home for canal children at Teltow. 
A river pastor has just been appointed at 
Magdeburg to care for the boatmen of the 
Elbe. 


Several years ago there was established 
in Cairo, Egypt, what is known as The 
Nile Mission Press. Since then pure 
evangelical literature has been published 
by this press, and has been distributed 
among the Arabic-speaking people in Egypt, 
Arabia and adjacent countries. 

Last year about eight million pages of 
literature were printed. In view of the 
great need in Mohammedan lands, it is 
hoped that double this amount may be 
sent out this year. To accomplish this, 
additional contributions will be necessary. 

The American committee, which is lo- 
cated in Pittsburg, would be glad to 
receive and forward the gifts of any who 
feel that God desires them to have a part 
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in this evangelical but undenominational 
work of reaching those who are under the 
sway of Mohammedanism and who, through 
the printed page, may come to know Him 
Who is the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 

Offerings for this purpose may be sent 


to Mr. George M. Paden, Treasurer, 
Union National Bank, Pittsburg, Pa. 
* * * * * 


To Miss Emily F. Richter, a missionary 
of the A. B. C. F. M., stationed at Hadjin, 
Turkey in Asia, we are indebted for the 
following interesting and pathetic letter: 


I wonder if it would interest your 
subscribers to know about The Late 
Mr. Melidon Malian of Kozan (via 
Adana), one of the martyrs of the last 
massacre. As a young man he was an 
earnest Christian, not a nominal but 
an active one. Because he did not 
hesitate to speak of his Saviour, he was 
cast into prison and there suffered 
greatly for three years. He was then 
released and, wishing to serve his 
Master in the best way possible, he 
entered Tarsus College. Under many 
difficulties he worked his way through 
this institution as well as Aintab 
Theological Seminary. 

He married a graduate from our 
school. He got very little sympathy 
from his own family, for they are 
Gregorians (the old state church of 
Armenia) and do not believe in evan- 
gelism, at least those in the interior 
do not. 

He became preacher for the church 
at Kozan—here called Sis—which is 
about two days’ journey from Tarsus 
(one day from Adana). He was much 
loved by his people and last January 
the church became self-supporting. 
Only a missionary can realize what 
that means. When a pastor brings a 
church to self-support he is ordained. 
This spring Melidon Effendi started 
for the annual meeting of the Cilicia 
Evangelical Union to be ordained, but 
—with five preachers from my own 
station, Hadjin—instead of reaching 
Adana, he went to be forever with 
his Lord. What a great gathering 
that was from April 14 to 28! Our 
own missionary, Rey. D. Miner 
Rogers, and Rev. Henry Maurer of 
the Mennonite Orphanage joined them. 

On my way to our annual meeting 
we stopped at Kozan to spend Easter 
Sunday. Mr. Maurer and I stopped 
at Mr. Malian’s home and we had 
such a joyful Easter. We reached 
Adana before the massacre began, but 
he started later and was killed with 
seventy other Christians at Saigetche. 

When I returned from Adana to 
go to Hadjin I stopped at Kozan again 
to see his widow. Oh, how my heart 


ached as I thought of the last Sunday 
we spent together at Easter and how 
she sent him on his journey with so 
much pride that he would return an 
ordained minister of the gospel. She 
told me of the money he carried to 
Adana. Among other items was six 
liras Turkish ($26.40) which her 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
had saved and earned by hard work 
and much sacrifice. This he was tak- 
ing to missionaries in Adana to send 
to America to buy an organ for the 
church. The Moslems who killed the 
Christians took all the money. I 
wonder if any of your subscribers 
would like to make up this lost sum 
in memory of one of the most faithful 
of Christ’s followers? 

Mrs. Malian has not asked me to 
write this, but I wish so much that 
that church might have an organ, for 
there is none in that city and. they 
need it badly, as I can testify, having 
heard their music. 

* * * x * 


The Moravian missionary in Nicaragua 
mentions meeting an exceptionally attrac- 
tive and excellent woman, the wife of a 
Mosquito Indian. Happening to speak of 
her to another Indian he was told that 
when she was born her father had her 
Buried Alive, as he had two older sisters, 
because he was disappointed that the new- 
born was-not a boy. Her aunt, however, 
dug up the child and reared her to woman- 
hood.—Herrnhut. 

* * * * * 


Daniel Buck, the Native Indian Worker 
supported by readers of the RECORD oF 
CHRISTIAN Work in the Meerut District, N. 
W. P., writes us as follows: 


Balandshabar. 
Dear friends: 

Thank God that we, your people here, 
are increasing in number and grace. 
There have been seventy baptisms dur- 
ing the year. Revival meetings have 
been held in different places and a 
good many of our village people were 
blessed. During this my last round 
among our village Christians, when 
we were holding a meeting with our 
people, there came a high caste head 
man of the village right among us, un- 
mindful of his caste and position (our 
Christians there are from among the 
low and depressed class of people), and 
asked, “Please tell me how to get rid of 
this, my bad temper, anger, bad lan- 
guage, evil eye, covetousness.” I 
preached to him the salvation through 
“Christ and him crucified.” He said, 
“Yes, yes—I am kind to your men.” 
He had no courage to follow the Re- 
deemer. I will see him again in my 
NeXt OUNnd wee 
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The people very seldom illtreat the 
preachers now but at times they perse- 
cute the Christians living among them. 
Lately the owner of a village turned 
out all our Christians from their homes, 
but his brother, who is the owner of 
another village nearby, pitied the Chris- 
tians and allowed them to-settle in his 
village. 

There are four Mohammedan and 
two Hindu young men ready to em- 
brace Christianity. They used to come 
to us secretly. But somehow or other 
their relatives came to know their in- 
tentions and the persecution has com- 
menced. In different ways the relatives 
persuade them to change their ideas 
and dismiss their intentions of becom- 
ing Christians. One is excluded from 
the family dinner table. They give 
him his dinner in plates which have 
been separated for him only; he is 
considered an excommunicant and low 
caste. Another was shut up and badly 
threatened. His father is a merchant, 
highly educated, and is supposed to be 
a staunch, bigoted Mohammedan. Once 
the relatives were talking of poisoning 
the young man. They said, “We would 
rather see Faklunuddeen dead than see 
him among Christians.” 

But the dear young men do come to 
us stealthily and often in the dark. 
Sometimes they get a little displeased 
with us and say: “Why don’t you tell 
_us to come out from among our peo- 
ple? Why don’t you baptize us? You 
are responsible for our souls.” And 
they are right. But to take them into 
the church means an expense of some 
thirty rupees, or ten dollars, a month 
at least. And our superintendent, Dr. 
P. M. Buck, at Meerut, has no money 
to help them. We are waiting for 
some one whom the blessed Redeemer 
will use to help us in winning these 
precious souls for Him. They all 
belong to the well-to-do better class 
of people. 

Thousands of people here believe 
Christianity to be the true religion, 
but they do not accept Christ as their 
Saviour because of their prejudice and 
the fear and love of their people. 
Often the missionaries groan under the 
burden of the souls, their anxieties are 
so great, but they do not die very soon 
under the burden, for it is the love and 
the grace of the Redeemer which sus- 
tain them. They are fed with the 
“hidden manna.” Blessed be His 
name! We need your prayers and 
sympathy. May God bless each and 
all of you for His glory and the 
salvation of many. 

With best salams and regards, 

Yours wholly for the Master’s 
glad service, 


DaniEL Buck. 


The two Protestant Churches of Belgium 
have this year united together to establish 
a Joint Mission to the Congo. 

x * *K * * 


Annam is one of the few remaining lands 
where Protestant missions have not as yet 
struck root. One pioneer, however, is at 
work there. M. Charles Bonnet, a French 
colporteur has traveled up and down the 
whole Indo-Chinese Peninsula—Annam, 
Cambodia and Cochin China—during the 
last seven years and has sold more than one 
ee thousand copies or portions of the 

ible. 


x * * * * 


The report of the Neuendettelsauer Mis- 
sion recounts Progress -in New Guinea. 
There are now 2000 full church members 
and 10,000 others under the immediate in- 
fluence of this little German mission. 
Heathenism confesses itself beaten, idols 
and totems are being destroyed. When a 
Christian stumbles the heathen say that 
it is net the fault of his Christianity but 
of our common corrupted human nature. 
Church members not only work more in- 
dustrious'y to supply their needs but cul- 
tivate rubber and cocoa palms for the 
church treasury. During the first fourteen 
years there were practically no accessions 
to the church; now the average is from 
400 to 500 baptisms each year. 


* * 2k * * 


The Journal des Missions reports the 
Conversion of a Whole Tribe from 
Roman Catholicism on an island in the 
Marquesas. group. This came about 
through the reading of a New Testament 
which accidentally fell into the hands of 
one of their people visiting on another 
island. They have built a Protestant 
church and put themselves in the care of 
French Protestant missionaries. 

* * * * * 


The two Turkish priests whose baptism 
in the Nicolai Church in Potsdam was 
recently reported in the RecorD or Curis- 
tran Work (Dec. 1909) received as baptism 
gifts, from German Christians the Lutheran 
Bible, and from their Turkish home the 
news that they, together with the one who 
had baptized them, were Condemned to 
Death. If they had instead of becoming 
Christians simply turned to atheism as so 
many of the “Young Turkish” leaders have 
done, their lives would not have been 
threatened. Or if they had chosen to es- 
tablish a new Islamic sect they would have 
been able probably to have gathered thou- 
sands of adherents. Instead they have 
taken the name of Christ—with persecution. 

* * * * * 


The Death of Mirza Ghalam Achmed 
by cholera in North India is recorded by 
the press. He claimed to be a reincarna- 
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tion of the Christ of the Christians, the 
Mahdi of the Mohammedans and of the 
Krishna of the Hindus. From time to 
time he issued prophetic announcements, 
one of the last of these being the assertion 
that none of his 60,000 followers would die 
of cholera. Yet he himself was the first 
to succumb to the sickness. 


Among other of the minor disastrous 
effects of the Leopoldine Iniquity is the 
fact that governmental rapacity makes self- 
support of church and school among the 
Congo Christians almost impossible. The 
Swedish missionary, Flodin, writes in Mis- 
sions-Forbundet: 

“T have been. saddened since my com- 
ing here at the heavy taxes laid on this 
poor people. Twelve francs ($2.40) is 
demanded of every person without 
regard to earning capacity. Our people 
at Kingayi have sold their goats, swine 
and hens for just what they could get 
in order to pay their taxes. Those who 
are absolutely unable to pay anything 
are bound for punishment.” 

* * * * * 


The Swedish missionary, Fernstrom, 
strikingly describes the change of feeling 
which has taken place in his station city, 
Tangyang, China. 

When he first entered the place with 
another missionary he was surrounded by 
a great concourse of howling, swearing 
men. He hurried into an inn and was given 
a room in a remote corner of the house. 
Meanwhile the crowd outside grew in 
numbers and demanded with great noise 
that the foreigners should be killed. The 
hotel keeper finally went to the missionaries 
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and begged them to leave the house, other- 
wise he could not answer for the con- 
sequences. They well knew what that 
meant, but where should they go? They 
simply must remain. Next morning very 
early they fled the city. 

Soon after, however, they were back 
again and succeeded in securing a little 
room where they could hold private con- 
versation with Chinese seekers for truth. 
Yet the hostile feeling was still very strong 
and their lives were repeatedly threatened. 
Finally, they were able to open a chapel 
and since then the work has gone steadily 
forward. 

When Dr. Waldenstro6m (the leading 
preacher and missionary organizer of 
Sweden) was in China he visited Tang- 
yang. As he entered the city he was met 
by a deputation which greeted him heartily. 
In the evening he preached in the chapel 
crowded to the last inch. And most of 
these were Christians.—Missions-Forbundet. 


The Basel Mission on the Gold Coast 
has now nearly 22,000 in its Christian com- 
munity, with 6265 school pupils. Last 
year 1022 heathen were baptized and the 
total contributions to church and_ school 
purposes amounted to 87,000 francs. In- 
dustrial enterprises in connection with this 
mission have been very successful. Coffee 
atid cocoa have been cultivated under mis- 
sionary direction. Widespread instruction 
in carpentry, wagon-building, iron-work and 
agriculture are given. The cocoa industry 
brings much ready money to the people 
which is also a new temptation to them and 
alcohol is the plague here it is everywhere. 
The mission combats this by means of the 
Blue Cross organization. 


ENGLISH NOTES. 
By Our London Correspondent. 


A Teetotal Village. 


An incidental, but very remarkable out- 
come of the recent Parliamentary election, 
has been the adoption of total abstinence by 
almost the whole of the population of the 
village of Heckington, in Lincolnshire. It 
has come about in this way. Certain of the 
villagers, of Liberal political opinions, were 
taunted—to use no stronger word—on ac- 
count of those opinions by the keepers of 
the beer-houses in the village, whenever 
they entered them to get a drink. The 
place, by the way, boasts eight such houses. 
At last, goaded by the taunts, the men 
made up their minds to endure it no longer. 
So they formed a league among them- 
selves on the basis of a resolution that for 
twelve months they would not, enter the 


beer-house. Within a week it was found 
that, for all the demands made upon their 
accommodation for drinking, seven out of 
the eight beer-houses might as well close 
their doors! The advantages to pocket and 
health derived by the abstainers from their. 
abstinence have now led to the teetotalers 
being joined by many of their fellow-vil- 
lagers, and almost the whole of the village, 
as I have said, is now teetotal. The league is 
known as the “Workmen’s Temperance 
League.” Its original party character has 
passed away. Men of all schools of 
politics have joined it. It has paid visits 
on Sundays to “church” and “chapel” im- 
partially. It numbers at present not far 
short of 200 members. The movement, 
making as it does for the Kingdom of God, 
is being watched with deep interest and 
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sympathy by many to whom the name of 
Heckington was entirely unknown. There 
are persons, I understand, who are afraid 
that the movement may spread. May their 
fears be amply justified! 


M. P.’s at Prayer. 


.Many persons, even in England itself, 
are quite unaware of the delightful fact 
that, during every session of Parliament 
for the last seventy-seven years, an un- 
conventional prayer-meeting, somewhat af- 
ter- the Methodist type, has been held in 
the House of Commons once a week. It 
is not known who originated it. But in 
its records, faithfully kept every week dur- 
ing all that time, one can read that, in 
the year 1833, such men as the famous 
Friend, Mr. (afterwards Sir) T. Fowell 
Buxton, and Mr. Zachary Macaulay, the 
father of Lord Macaulay, were in constant 
attendance. That was as it should be, for 
the two men were then hard at work in 
their great endeavor to bring to an end 
the curse of slavery in the British domin- 
ions. If ever work needed steeping in the 
spirit of prayer, their work needed it. The 
meeting is held in a room specially granted 
for the purpose by the authorities. Its 
duration is limited to twenty minutes. At 
each meeting a president for the following 
meeting is chosen. On the day of meeting, 
Tuesday, at 5 o’clock, one may mention, 
the president for the day opens the meeting, 
reads a short portion of Scripture, and 
either himself offers prayer, or calls on one 
of the members to do so. Then two or 
three other prayers are offered, and the 
pronouncing of the benediction brings the 
meeting to a close. One is constantly hear- 
ing of the deterioration produced by po- 
litical life upon the souls of those in the 
thick of it. But such deterioration is not 
likely to be suffered by politicians who 


pray. 


Old Surrey Chapel. 


This famous old Nonconformist place of 
worship has fallen on evil times. It is now 
being transformed into an electric theatre 
for cinematograph exhibitions. More than 
120 years old, it was specially built for 
the ministry of the famous Rowland Hill 
When that great, if eccentric preacher was 
asked why he was having it built in a cir- 
cular form, his reply to the question was 
sufficiently characteristic. “So that there 
shall be no corner in it for the devil,’ said 
he. The old place has many fine historic 
memories. The Ragged School movement 
in London was started there. There was 
also held the first Sunday school London 
had ever seen. There also was inaugurated 
the Religious Tract Society. When Row- 
land Hill died in 1833—curiously enough, 
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that very year has also found mention in 
the preceding note—he was buried under 
the pulpit in the chapel. He was succeeded 
by another distinguished man—Dr. New- 
man Hall, under whose ministry the con- 
gregation migrated to Christ Church, West- 
minster, which he had busied himself in 
obtaining funds to build. Rowland Hill’s 
remains were also transferred there, and, 
I believe, are there to this day. That was 
in 1876. Surrey Chapel was then taken 
over by the Primitive Methodists, who 
worked it for a few years. At last, how- 
ever, they had to relinquish it, and since 
that time various forms of engineering 
have been carried on within its venerable 
walls. Now it is to be devoted to the pur- 
pose above named. 


Dr. Campbell Morgan’s Bible Teachers. 


Having decided, greatly to the joy of his 
own congregation, and to that of a host of 
admirers outside, that he will remain at 
Westminster Chapel and will not go to 
the Fifth Avenue Church, New York, Dr. 
Morgan is now busy, among his ordinary 
labors, with the additional work of organ- 
izing a Bible Teachers’ Association. The 
association is the outcome of a conference, 
to which people came from all parts of the 
country, chiefly for the purpose of consid- 
ering the desirability of forming such an 
association. It is now an accomplished 
fact. The basis of membership is two- 
fold: (1) that it is an association of Chris- 
tian men and women who teach the Bible; 
(2) that members must be persons who feel 
themselves able to accept the Bible as the 
full and final authority in all matters of 
faith and practice. No theory of inspira- 
tion, however, nor any private interpreta- 
tion of meaning is necessary to membership. 
This basis was unanimously decided upon 
after full and prolonged discussion. At 
the conference itself more than 130 names. 
were enrolled, no fewer than 89 being min- 
isters in different parts of the country. A 
secretary has been appointed by the asso- 
ciation, and considerable accessions to the 
membership are confidently anticipated in 
the near future. I hear that it is not im- 
possible that a college may be erected at 
Westminster for the training of preachers 
and teachers along the lines laid down in 
the constitution of the association. 


A New Revised New Testament. 


Bible readers may shortly expect a new 
edition of the Revised New Testament. All 
the proof sheets have been passed. It aims 
at putting the English reader as nearly as 
possible into the position of one who’ can 
read the original Greek. It will prove to 
be a concordance and a commentary in one, 
since it contains easily the largest collection 
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of marginal references yet produced, illus- 
trating the New Testament from every part 
of the Bible and the Apocrypha. The work 
of compiling the references was begun 
forty years ago by two eminent Bible 
scholars, the late Dr. Schrivener and the 
late Professor Moulton. The latter him- 
self gave to the enterprise labors that 
spread over twenty-five years. When he died 
more than ten years ago, two other scholars, 
one of them his own son, took the work up, 
and have now brought it to a successful 
conclusion. New Testament students in 
this country are eagerly expecting the day 
when this new aid to their studies will be 
put into their hands. I believe, but am not 
sure, that the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, the proprietors of the Revised 
Version, are at the back of this valuable 
undertaking. 


Christian Endeavor in India. 


The Rev. Herbert Halliwell, the Chris- 
tian Endeavor organizing secretary for 
India, is now in this country, having re- 
turned from the great eastern land loaded 
with the good wishes and hearty commen- 
dations of the missionaries of all denomina- 
tions. A welcome home has just been 
given him by London Endeavorers at Dr. 
Clifford’s chapel at Westbourne Park. He 
comes back full of enthusiasm about Chris- 
tian Endeavor in India. The World’s Con- 
vention at Agra last autumn, he declares, 
was the most wonderful gathering he ever 
attended. In five years the Christian En- 
deavor membership in India has grown 
from 17,000 to over 40,000. He finds it 
impossible to overpraise the help which the 
movement yields to the Christian Churches 
of India. Financially, it is making for the 
self-maintenance of the churches. In 
higher respects than the financial, it is aid- 
ing the churches admirably, by making the 
young men into aggressive workers, stimu- 
lating them to go out on preaching tours, 
and often relieving the over-worked mis- 
sionaries. The names of some of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor committees will make staid 
Christian Endeavorers smile. (But is there 


such a person as a staid Christian Endeav- 


orer? Perhaps the word ought to be re- 
called. Christian Endeavorers are usually 
too bright and buoyant to be very staid.) 
Here, however, are the expressive names, 
I hope not needing explanation, of some of 
the Indian Christian Endeavor committees: 
The Finger and Toe Nail committee; the 
Suppression of Bad Language committee; 
the Clean up the Grave Yard committee; 
the Ring the Bell committee; and, more 
especially for the girls, the Wash the 
Babies committee and the Good Order com- 
mittee, the members of which last sit 
among the little ones in church and keep 
them quiet. It is gratifying to find that at 
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the great Agra Convention the Christian 
Endeavor movement came in for warm 
official endérsement by the representatives 
of the great missionary societies. 


The Children’s Friend. 


Children, at least among the Wesleyan 
Methodists, have lost a good friend by the 
decease of the Rev. Robert Culley, the 
founder of “Children’s Day” in the Wes- 
leyan Methodist Church. At the time of 
his death, being 64 years of age, he had for 
three years been head of the Methodist 
Publishing House, London. But his chief. 
work was for the children. For eighteen 
years he acted as secretary to the Wesleyan 
Sunday School Union. It was during that 
time that he founded “Children’s Day,’ a 
day annually dedicated in all Wesleyan 
Churches and Sunday Schools to winning 
the children definitely for Christ and draw- 
ing them into a closer association with His 
Church. In the furtherance of this object, 
Mr. Culley wrote an annual letter to chil- 
dren, which was printed and circulated in 
hundreds off thousands. There was no 
preacher in greater request for Sunday 
School anniversaries, and during his 
eighteen years’ secretariat he must have 
preached on those occasions in almost every 
large church in Wesleyan Methodism. In 
one year alone he traveled, in his capacity 
as anniversary preacher, more than 19,000 
miles in the provinces and 2,500 in London. 
As one can readily believe, nothing was 
more characteristic of him than the bright, 
genial, simple-hearted nature that children 
love. 


A Great Palestine Explorer. 


At the beautiful inland watering-place of 
Cheltenham there has quite recently passed 
away, aged 61, the eminent Palestine ex- 
plorer, Colonel C. R. Conder. He had a 
career in the British army from 1870 to 
1904, where his great accomplishments as 
a surveyor stood him in excellent stead. 
His name, however, will chiefly live through 
the work he did in Palestine under the 
auspices of the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
It is not too much to say that he has laid 
every Bible student under a great obligation 
by his survey of the Holy Land, by which 
the entire Bible story has been made far 
clearer and more intelligible. 


Notabilia. 


The illustrious preacher and expositor, 
Dr. Alexander Maclaren, has just passed 
his 84th birthday, still hale and well; the 
Rev. Charles Brown is to be the next 
president of the National Free Church 
Council; and Mr. Meyer has started on 
his four months’ American. tour. 


SOME MISSION LANDS REVISITED. 
Neve Erancts .- Clark <~D.D), 1.0D. 


REV. FRANCIS E. CLARK, D. D., LL. D. 


I have recently returned from my fifth 
journey around the world, all of them 
undertaken during the last eighteen years, 
and I find that there are some features of 
mission work, some changes, improvements 
and advances, which are patent even to a 
hasty traveler, who keeps his. eyes open, 
and who is sympathetic toward the work 
which he goes around the world to see. 
This journey has taken me to Egypt, India, 
Burma, the Straits Settlement, Java, the 
Philippines, China, and Japan, and all of 
these countries, except two, I have visited 
at least twice before. 

On the whole, I can say without hesita- 
tion that there have been decided and en- 
couraging advances within the last two 
decades. Christian missions have kept up 
with the progress of the world in other 
directions. 

Mechanics and chemistry and business 
have not monopolized all the progress of 


- doubtedly true. 


the nineteenth and twentieth centuries by 
any means; and wireless telegraphy and 
flying machines are not the only great 
achievements of mankind since this new 
century came in. Among the changes I 
note a different attitude toward the non- 
Christian world, among many of my mis- 
sionary friends. It is a more tolerant, 
perhaps more complaisant attitude than 
formerly, certainly more ready to see and 
acknowledge the good things in other 
faiths than.Christianity. “The passing of 
the ‘heathen’” would be an interesting sub- 
ject for discussion, for that the “heathen” 
has largely passed from the nomenclature 
of Christians at home and abroad is un- 
It is no longer good form 
to speak of the “heathen” or “pagan” but 
the more polite term, “non-Christian,” must 
be used. When I was a boy, nay, at a 
much later date, no one hesitated to speak 
of “heathen lands” and “heathen people” 
and children in the olden days were brought 
up on harrowing tales of the heathen 
mothers who threw their children to the 
crocodiles of the Ganges, or the pagan 
Chinese who cast the little girls into the 
“baby towers” to die of starvation and 
neglect. Christianity has done away with 
some of these horrors of the past, so that 
doubtless there are not so many harrowing 
tales to tell, but to-day the evils of heathen- 
ism are minimized, its nobler features are 
more apt to be exploited and its points of 
contact with Christianity dwelt upon. 
This is good, so far as it gives the mis- 
sionary a more sympathetic approach to 
the people he desires to reach, and places 
him and them, in a measure, on common 
ground, but I am not sure that this tend- 
ency has not gone quite far enough. Some 
of us are apt to forget (I am not speaking 
of missionaries but of the Christian public 
in general) that heathenism is not an un- 
developed form of Christianity; that the 
people in these distant lands have souls to 
be saved as well as communities and coun- 
tries to be civilized and uplifted, and that 
the duty of the Christian world toward the 
non-Christian is not discharged when better 
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education and sanitation, better government 
and better home life have been introduced. 

But to speak of a more positive side of 
my subject—in re-visiting these mission 
lands I find the material equipment of the 
missions greatly improved and enlarged 
over what I saw eighteen years ago and 
even ten years ago, and in this we must all 
rejoice. I find larger compounds, finer 
buildings, more comfortable homes, more 
substantial and commodious school build- 
ings and hospitals; and yet I find none too 
fine for their use or too large and beautiful 
to reflect credit on the cause they repre- 
sent. Only a churl or a confirmed world- 
ling would begrudge the missionary a com- 
fortable home, or regret that the churches 
and schools and hospitals embody in brick 
and stone something of the beauty and sym- 
metry and strength of the religion of Christ. 

As a matter of fact, many of the schools 
and hospitals are largely or wholly self- 
supporting in these days, and often the 
money for the building, as_well as for the 
support, of the institutions they house 
comes from the people who are chiefly 
benefited. : 

As an illustration of this I might cite 
Dr. van Allen’s hospital of the American 
Board mission at Madura, India, which, if 
I am not mistaken, was wholly built by the 
people of Madura, much of it being given 
by the non-Christians, some of it even taken 
from the treasury of the greatest Hindu 
temple in the world by the temple authori- 
ties themselves, out of gratitude to Dr. van 
Allen and other missionaries, who had 
brought physical healing which they appre- 
ciated, even though they cared little for 
spiritual health. 

When in Canton eighteen years ago there 
was then a Presbyterian hospital, large and 
well-equipped, and doing a marvelous work 
for the people of this great province. Now 
not only is this hospital, enlarged and even 
more finely equipped, still carrying on and 
extending its beneficent work, but another 
hospital for women, under the care of Dr. 
Mary Fulton, has been erected, has become 
self-supporting, and is proving a blessing 
to tens of thousands of the women of 
China. 

Moreover, Chinese doctors and nurses 
have been trained in these hospitals who 
are scarcely less skillful than their teachers. 
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During my brief visit to Canton on this 
last journey an operation was performed 
in this woman’s hospital by a Chinese 
woman surgeon, which was as remarkable 
as any I have recently seen recorded. A 
tumor weighing eighty-two pounds was re- 
moved from a woman who after the opera- 
tion weighed only seventy-six pounds, 
and this was done wholly by Chinese 
doctors and nurses, with the latest anti- 
septic appliances and all the care and 
skill that could have been used in the best 
hospital in America. The patient recovered 
rapidly, and the very next day showed no 
sign of fever or distress of any kind. This 
is only one example, though perhaps a con- 
spicuous example, of millions of operations 
that are performed every year in the mis- 
sion hospitals throughout the world. 
Who can estimate the growing influence 
of these life-saving mission _ stations 


throughout the world, or their growing 


power in commending the religion of Christ 
to the people of the East? 

~ Again, the advance of the missions in 
self-support has been one of the most 
gratifying growths of the past two decades. 
Not only are the native converts giving far 
more than formerly in most countries for 
the support of their own churches and 
pastors, but the missionaries are coming 
to rely more and more on the native 
teachers and preachers as these helpers 
become better educated and more efficient. 
This, to me, is one of the most important 
and gratifying indications of missionary 
progress. 

Korea has set the pace for all other 
missionary lands along these lines. There 
the native work, I understand, is almost 
wholly supported by natives, and nowhere 
else has the religion of Christ made such 
marvelous progress. In Japan the move- 
ment for an independent native church has 
long been gaining ground, perhaps too 
rapidly, but the missionaries on the field as 
well as Christians at home rejoice in an 
indigenous Japanese Christianity, which 
grows out of the soil of Japan, and which, 
while retaining all the essentials of Chris- 
tianity, concerns itself very little with de- 
nominational differences which have so long 
divided Christians at home. 

Perhaps.Dr. A. A. Fulton of Canton is 
one of the most conspicuotis examples of 
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THE LARGEST BUDDHIST TEMPLE.IN JAPAN. 


the missionaries who would put ‘the burden 
of the evangelization of the country upon 
the natives of the country to be evangelized, 
though many others doubtless would 
endorse his statements, and approve of his 
efforts. I may be pardoned for quoting 
again, as I have in another publication, his 
deliberate statement: ‘For the salary of 
one missionary in China twenty native 
workers can be equipped and supported, 
and these twenty native preachers can do 
a hundred times as much evangelistic work 
as the one missionary.” This, of course, is 
not saying that missionaries are not needed 
and will not be needed for many years to 
come in these lands, but it does mean that 
-a larger proportion of our money should 
be put into the development of native 
agencies, and that the progress of the future 
will be accelerated just in proportion as 
those agencies are more and more fully 
utilized. The missionaries still be 
needed for many years in most lands as su- 
perintendents, as teachers of teachers and 
preachers, as overseers and bishops, as it 
were, of vast dioceses, but more fully every 
year it is coming to be understood that no 
nation can be evangelized save through its 
own people. 

The growth of the interest in and work 
for the young during these eighteen years 
past, as can be imagined, has been particu- 
larly gratifying to me, and is one of the 
outstanding features which impress a 
traveler in revisiting the mission stations in 
almost every foreign land. Not only have 
Young Men’s Christian Associations and 
Young Women’s Christian Associations 
multiplied in China and Japan and India, 
but their buildings and equipment have in- 
creased and improved apparently tenfold. 
Splendid buildings, admirably adapted to 
their uses, many of them with gymnasiums, 
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swimming pools, etc. as well as social 
rooms, reading rooms and halls for reli- 
gious and other services, are found in 
Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Manila, Hong- 
kong, Kioto, Tokyo, and scores of other 
cities, and the young men and women who 
are sent out to manage these Associations 
are a distinct and valuable addition to the 
Christian forces of many lands. 

The value of the Christian Endeavor 
Society was recognized almost from the 
beginning by missionaries, and long before 
the society was introduced into European 
countries, branches were organized in China 
and India. It must be confessed that when 
my first journey around the world was 
made in 1892-93 the movement had made 
but little progress and its prospects were 
not particularly bright. On each subsequent 
tour I have seen a rising tide of interest in 
this society and a constantly increasing 
effort to train the boys and girls and the 
young men and maidens for the Church of 
the future. To-day well organized national 
societies of Christian Endeavor exist in 
every important missionary country except 
Korea, and local unions, many of them 
strong and efficient, are found in such 
cities as Tokyo, Osaka, Kioto, Bombay, 
Madras, Shanghai, and others that might 
be mentioned. 

When some two years ago the decision 
for the next World’s Convention of Chris- 
tian Endeavor had to be made, India was 
unanimously chosen as the country where 
it should be held, and the city of Agra as 
the convention city. The choice, as it 
proved, was an admirable one, and last 
November for a few days at least Agra 
became almost a Christian city. Thousands 
of native Christians came from all parts 
of India, from the borders of Thibet on the 
north to Tuticorin on the south; from Cey- 
lon, Burma, and Assam as well, many 
journeying fifteen hundred miles to reach 
the convention. Four hundred missionaries 
attended the convention, among them. some 
of the most eminent in all the denomina- 
tions. A hundred delegates came from 
America and others from other lands, and 
the convention was called by many experi- 
enced missionaries the largest representa- 
tive body of Christian people that had ever 
met on India’s soil. 

Such a meeting as this demonstrates the 
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remarkable hold which this form of work 
for young people has obtained in these lands 
and it is scarcely necessary to add that the 
Christian Endeavor Societies in India have 
grown within a year or two from 800 to 
nearly 1400, and in Egypt from 17 to 60. 
In Japan there are nearly 150 societies, with 
some 5000 members, and in China perhaps 
three times as many, with their ranks con- 
stantly increasing. 

In close connection with this union of 
Christian forces for work among the young 
people should be mentioned another most 
encouraging feature of recent mission work 
and that is the growing unity and solidarity 
of the missionary forces. In this matter 
the missionaries have shown the way to 
the churches at home and their union efforts 
are being multiplied as the years go by. On 
every visit I have noticed new and gratify- 
ing evidences of the fellowship of the 
churches that I have never seen before. In 
Korea the Presbyterians and the Metho- 
dists are dividing the field between them 
most amicably, transferring churches from 
one denomination to the other according to 
geographical convenience, and, as Bishop 
Harris of the Methodist Church of Korea 
informed me, to the very great satisfaction 
of the missionaries and the native brethren 
alike. In Japan, as is well known, all the 
Methodist churches have formed them- 
selves into a United Methodist Church for 
Japan, while those of a Presbyterian form 
of government have become “the Church 
of Christ of Japan.” The same movement 
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is in progress in other mission lands. Col- 
leges and theological seminaries of kindred 
bodies are joining their teaching forces and 
equipments, thus saving expense, as well as 
establishing larger and better institutions, 
more worthy of the cause they represent, 
and at the same time demonstrating the 
essential unity of Protestant Christianity. 

As at home, so abroad, the young people’s 
societies of these churches have had not a 
little to do with hastening this better day 
of fellowship. All denominations are prac- 
tically united in the Christian Endeavor 
movement, for of late the Epworth Leagues 
in China and Japan, who alone retained a 
separate existence, have largely joined the 
Christian Endeavor unions, calling them- 
selves in Japan, “Wesley Societies of Chris- 
tian Endeavor.” 

Were there space I might write of the 
marvelous political changes that have taken 
place in at least three of these countries I 
have just revisited. India, perhaps, is much 
the same politically as. she was eighteen 
years ago, but how vastly have China, 
Japan, and Korea changed and, as I believe, 
for the better! When I was first in China 
there was not a mile of railway in all the 
empire from Kalgan to Canton. Now 
there are thousands of miles of rails already 
laid, and the country is being gridironed 
with them in all directions. 

Even ten years ago the examination halls 
flourished in every great city, and furnished 
the only passport to civil or social prefer- 
ment. Then, just previous to the Boxer 
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uprising, Chinese soldiers in the regular 
army were armed with bows and arrows 
and spears, as photographs in my: posses- 
sion, taken at that time, testify. Now a 
well-equipped army guards China’s interests, 
_and well-armed policemen guard her cities. 
while many of the old examination halls are 
being leveled to the dust and schools of 
Western learning are rising on their sites. 
In Canton a normal school has taken the 
place of the-old examination hall and only 
two of the ten thousand cells which I saw 
a few years ago are left to tell of the old 
régime. 

Japan has fought two great and fateful 
wars during the last eighteen years with 
two of the greatest nations of the world, 
coming off victorious in both contests and 
taking her place in the front rank of the 
foremost nations of the world. Korea is 
to-day undergoing changes which will trans- 
form her whole attitude toward the outside 
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THE NEw Y.M.C. A. BUILDING IN 
\ MANILA. 


These stupendous changes in the far 
East have taken place so rapidly, and yet 
many of them so quietly, that we can 
scarcely realize their importance, unless we 
visit these countries after a lapse of years 
or consider them in detail. One can only 
exclaim as he thinks of what eighteen short 


world and she can never again be con- years have accomplished: “What hath 
sidered a “hermit nation.” God wrought!” 
THE GREAT SALVATION.* , 


Rev. Charles Brown. 


“How shall we escape, if we neglect so 
great salvation?” Heb. it. 3. 

This is one of a series of questions found 
in the New Testament. And they are all 
the more powerful and penetrating, be- 
cause no answer is given to them. The 
answer is left to the reason and conscious- 
ness of the person questioned. This is the 
kind of question: “What shall it profit a 
man, if he shall gain the whole world, and 
lose his own soul,’—lose his life, lose 
himself? “Or what shall a man give in 
exchange for his soul?’ What shall it 
profit a man if he climb a steep and coveted 
ascent and at the very summit drop ex- 
hausted and breathe his last? What shall 
it profit a man if he gather all the wealth 
of the Rockefellers and Vanderbilts and 
is not right with God? Here is another 
question of the same character, “If the 
righteous scarcely be saved, where shall 
the ungodly and the sinner appear?” If 


* Address delivered at the Northfield General 
Conference of Christian Workers, Sunday evening, 
August 15, 1909. 


salvation be such a difficult matter that the 
righteous man scarcely achieves it, what 
shall become of the man who systematically 
neglects it? Here is another. Listen to it 
and watch its implication. ‘What shall the 
end be of them that obey not the gospel of 
God?” You see, the gospel is something 
to be obeyed, not something merely to be 
listened to, agreed to, thought of, admired 
and enjoyed. I can scarcely imagine any- 
body walking up to the Lord after the 
Sermon on the Mount and telling Him he 
had greatly enjoyed it. Or to Peter on the 
day of Pentecost. No, the gospel is not 
something to be enjoyed merely. It is a 
challenge, a call, a demand, an entreaty, an 
appeal out of the heart of God. “What 
shall the end be of them that obey not the 
gospel?” 

There must be an end. What shall the 
end be? What shall the end be of a man 
who listens and enjoys and approves and in- 
tends, and never does? Here is a picture 
from the Old Testament: “Thou son of 
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man, the children of thy people still are 
talking against thee by the walls and in 
the doors of the houses, and speak one to 
another, every one to his brother, saying, 
Come, I pray you, and hear what is the 
word that cometh forth from the Lorp. 
And they come unto thee as the people 
cometh, and they sit before thee as my 
people, and they hear thy words, but they 
will not do them: for with their mouth 
they shew much love, but their heart goeth 
after their covetousness. And, lo, thou art 
unto them as a very lovely song of one 
that hath a pleasant voice, and can play 
well upon an instrument: for they hear thy 
words, but they do them not.’ “What 
shall the end be of them that obey not the 
gospel ?” 

“How shall we escape if we neglect?” 
Mark the philosophy that is in the question. 
Here is the philosophy of it, How can cause 
and effect be dissevered? How can acts 
and their consequents, as Richard Baxter 
calls them, be disunited? If a man does 
this, how can he escape that? If a man 
will be so foolish as to plant thorns, how 
can he ‘gather grapes? If he will sow 
thistledown in his garden, how can he 
gather figs? Jf he will sow the wind, how 
can he fail to reap the whirlwind? If 
he will not sow at all, how can he escape 
hunger and rags and misery? And, my 
friends, if you will allow me to say so, this 
is a philosophy that needs to be rubbed 
into the modern mind by every preacher. 
The modern mind, with all its boasted 
scientific temper, reasons and talks and 
thinks as if something it vaguely conceives 
of as the unmoral, shining benevolence of 
God were going to wipe out all connection 
between cause and effect, between act and 
consequence; and every preacher needs to 
tell the man who reasons like that that he 
is cherishing the wildest possible delusion. 

We live in a universe, not a duo-verse, 
not a multi-verse, but a universe; one 
God, one law, one element. In the spiritual 
realm, as in the natural realm, we -are 
governed by laws and by principles. “What- 
soever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap.” Let it be proclaimed everywhere 
that it can never be the same with the man 
who obeys and the man who neglects, that 
the man who walks east will not arrive at 
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the same destination as the man that walks 
west. One is always going towards night 
and the other is always going towards the 
dawn. It can never be the same with the 
man who carefully observes the highest 
laws of his being and the man who sys- 
tematically neglects, disregards, denies and ~ 
disobeys them. To use the Master’s 
words, it can never be the same with the 
man who without foundation builds his 
house upon the earth as with the man who 
digs down to the live rock and builds his 
house there. It seems to be. the same in 
the sunshiny weather. It is wonderful how 
long appearances can be kept up. But 
there is always a crisis. The storm clouds 
come and burst, the water courses are full, 
and every man’s work and life are laid 
bare. We are in an ordered universe. 
There are no lucky chances in the kingdom 
of God. All is love and all is law. You 
cannot escape if you neglect. 

Now see the matter to which this philos- 
ophy is applied. It is the subject of the 
whole Bible, it is salvation. Salvation— 
we have sung it and said it and heard it 
and preached it until there is danger of all 
the life going out of it. The coin is worn 
thin in our hands, and it needs to be re- 
minted. Salvation, what does it mean? 
Negatively it means deliverance from the 
fact of sin. For sin is a fact, not a fancy; 
a substance, not a shadow; it is a poison- 
ous, destructive, pernicious fact in my heart 
and yours, in our home, our business, our 
city, our village. Salvation, which is the 
theme of every book of the Bible from 
Genesis to the Revelation, which is the 
meaning of the type and symbol and 
ceremony of the old Jewish religion, which 
is the great message of prophet and psalmist 
and apostle,—salvation, in its positive form, 
is the making a man sound and whole and 
vigorous and the filling of his life with 
virtue and goodness. 

The thought that has impressed me 
lately is the greatness of God’s salvation. 
Let us get rid of any little, petty, narrow 
conception of salvation we may have. Let 
the coin be reminted. It is great from 
God’s side, great in the scheme and plan 
and wisdom of it, but greatest of all in the 
heart of it, in the grace of it, in the love 
of it. Here is what Saint John says about 
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it: “Hereby know we love, that he laid 
down his life for us.’ Mark it, He for us. 
And Saint Paul comes nearer still. He 
says, “He loved me and gave himself for 
me.” And this is how he puts it again: 
“Being in the form of God, he thought it 
not a thing to be held on to, grasped, 
clung to, to be on an equality with God, 
but he emptied himself, took on him the 
form of a servant, was made in the like- 
ness of man; and being found in fashion 
as a man, he humbled himself, and became 
obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross.” The great salvation! 

And the apostles and New Testament 
writers never lose the sense of admiring 
wonder at its greatness, great in itself, 
sweeping in its embrasure of human life. 
“He is the propitiation for our sins,’—that 
is what a man said with tears of gratitude, 
and then he looked up through his tears 
and he added, “And not for ours only, 
but also for the sins of the whole world.” 
The whole world, every man in it, yon 
wretch slouching along the streets of New 
York to-day, the lad who ran away from 
England, disgraced and ashamed and who 


has gone away from God, the woman out on 


the streets of our largest city to-night, the 
lowest and worst. “The Father sent the 
Son to be the Saviour of the world.” 
Nothing narrower, nothing less than that. 
“By the grace of God he tasted death for 
every man. 

Then this salvation is great in its effect 
on human character. Think of it. See 
where it begirs with a man, a moral pris- 
oner, a captive in the grip of vice, a beggar 
in moral rags and filth, a debauchee in his 
character, defiled in his imagination, de- 
graded in his thinking, paralyzed in his 
soul, helpless, hopeless, and it frees him 
and cleanses him and clothes him and 
crowns him, and never leaves him until it 
sets him without spot or blemish before 
the throne of God. So great salvation! 
effacing the image of the beast and the 
demon in a man and stamping on the de- 
graded soul the image of the holy and 
spotless Son of God! Do you want anything 
else or greater to preach? And the thing is 
going on and is destined to go on. 

There was a power residing in the moral 
realm in Saint Paul’s day which was as 


real to him as the electricity is in the phys- 
ical realm. What is electricity doing? 
Drawing trains and trams, illuminating 
streets and buildings. What else? Healing 
disease in the hospitals, arresting cancer— 
people are being healed with light. And 
there is a power equally real in the moral 
world that can lay hold of and arrest the 
progress of sin, that can illumine the dark 
soul, that can draw men to God. Saint 
Paul dragged sume of men’s worst sins 
from their awful lurking places, sins that 
cannot be mentioned here, and he said to 
the people to whom he was writing, “Such 


were some of you, but ye were washed, ye 


were made holy, ye were made free from 
guilt in the name of Christ. and by the 
power of the Spirit of God.” And, my 
brothers in Christian service, that power 
is stable in the spiritual realm to-day, and 
we may know it in our own lives, we may 
see its operation in the lives of others. Let 
us preach it everywhere with all the power 
that God has given us, this great salvation 
that embraces the whole of the man, body, 
mind, and spirit, that embraces society, that 
will enter business life and free it from 
dishonesty and oppression and _ injustice, 
that will enter political life and free it from 
corruption, chicanery, wrong, that will enter 
church life, so that the bride of Christ 
comes to be “without spot or wrinkle or 
any such thing.” 

So great salvation! Something done for 
us, He “loved me and gave himself for 
me.’ That is the beginning. Then there 
is something done im us. Do not forget 
that, im us, changing the bias of our nature, 
elevating our tastes, the power working in 
us by the Spirit of God. And then some- 
thing is done by us. We have not the 
whole conspectus of salvation unless we 
take the three, for us, by us, and im us. 
Here it is, “Work out your own salvation 
with fear and trembling, for it is God that 
worketh in you to will and to do of his 
good pleasure.” Let no man belittle this 
salvation. O my brother, think. of it, you 
may be like the holy Son of God. You have 
found out here the evil of your heart. Do 
not go home despairing. It may be crushed 
and conquered, and you may be the victor 
in the strength of God’s spirit. 


And now comes the peril. Here is an 
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ominous word for us,—and it seems to me 
to apply to a great many Christian people 
in these days,—neglecting, the laissez faire 
temper, the failure to cultivate that with 
which God has entrusted you. You may fail 
to see that He has entrusted you with the care 
of your own spiritual life. Anything will 
perish if you neglect it. Paul is speaking 
here to Christian people, mark that. “How 
shall we escape if we neglect?” All you 
have to do, if I may be so paradoxical, all 
you have to do is to do nothing. That is 
our peril, indolence in the spiritual realm. 
I can do nothing and I can be guilty of 
the greatest insult. Here is a man who will 
not speak to me. I have not done anything 
to him. I have not even answered his 
letters. He has written two or three times 
and has not had a reply. He has made 
approaches to me two or three times and 
I have not done a thing. So you can do 
nothing and be guilty of contempt. You 
need not practice open defiance, derision, 
and rebellion. You can treat God with con- 
tempt and trample His love under your feet 
by simply doing nothing. 

One of the sins branded and pilloried in 
the Word of God is the sin of doing noth- 
ing. J heard sermons when I was a lad 
that used to make me tremble, on the text, 
“Be sure your sin will find you out.” What 
was the sin? Doing nothing, stopping on 
this side of the Jordan instead of going 
over and fighting for and with their breth- 
ren. That was the sin of which Moses 
said, “It will find you out.” 

Who are the people who go away from 
the face of the Judge into the unutterable 
darkness? The people who have done noth- 
ing. “I was hungry and ye gave me no 
meat; I was thirsty and ye gave me no 
drink.” So, do nothing, leave your spiritual 
life alone, do not take reasonable means to 
cultivate it, to develop it, to nurture it, and 
it will grow anzmic, and will wither and 
perish. You cannot escape barrenness and 
the wilderness of moral death if you neg- 
Lect: 

There is quite another theory going 
abroad, I have no doubt you have met with 
it, that the soul of man turns to virtue as 
naturally as the blossom to the morning 
sun. Does it? Does your soul turn to 
virtue every morning as naturally as the 
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flower turns to the sun? Well, yours may, 
but mine does not. I have a battle some- 
times to get even a sight of virtue. Said 
a friend of mine, a great lover of Tennyson, 
defending this theory, 


“We needs must love the highest when 
we see it.” 


I reminded him of the character into 
whose lips Tennyson put that sentence. It 
was the woman who lived next to the high- 
est she knew, lay in his arms and on his 
breast, yet wrecked his realm and broke his 
heart, and sent him out to the weird battle 
in the West, a desperate man, because she 
loved the lower. I go past Tennyson and 
Arthur and Guinevere, and I go to the 
evangelical prophet, and I read this of the 
incomparable Son of God, for there is none 
other that can answer to the portrait drawn 
by the prophet: “When we shall see him, 
there is no beauty that we should desire 
him. He is despised and rejected of men; 
a man of sorrows, and acquainted with 
grief: and we hid as it were our faces 
from him; he was despised, and we es- 
teemed him not.” 

No, our souls do not turn as naturally to 
virtue as a blossom turns to the sun. There 
is a law of gravitation operating in the 
moral realm, a pull downwards, and more- 
over we are surrounded by many people to 
whom salvation is not a great thing but a 
little thing. What is salvation to many 
people? Fasting in Lent, keeping holy 
week this week and unholy week next week, 
self-denial to-day and self-indulgence to- 
morrow, ceremonial, singing hymns, reading 
the Bible, listening to sermons. But that is 
not salvation. You can do all that and be 
far away from salvation. You are sur- 
rounded by people who cherish a petty, 
superficial, attenuated conception of salva- 
tion, and you want to realize that it is a 
great thing, an intensive thing, the new 
birth, the revolution of the life, the sur- 
rendering of it entirely to Jesus Christ, the 
cooperation with the Spirit of God in the 
building up of character. 

If you neglect it, what happens? Why, 
you drift. That is an awful word, but 
drifting is one of the commonest things in 
life. Here is the picture. A boat loosed 
from its moorings, the occupants lazily 
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dreaming. They have allowed the oars to 
drop over the side. The tide is going out, 
and the boat is borne imperceptibly further 
and further out. It is a speck on the hori- 
zon. It is gone. And believe me, many a 
man drifts thus through lack of spiritual 
endeavor, persistent endeavor. Here you 
are. You have been played upon by heav- 
enly influences during these days, this week. 
Next week you will be played upon by 
other influences, and the peril is that, 
as you have been passively and _ plas- 
tically wrought upon here, you will 
be passively and plastically wrought on 
in the other direction. You will if you 
neglect. You will drift, drift, drift away 
from Christ, into the control of the world, 
letting little things come in and break your 
connection with Jesus Christ. Drifting 
ruins a business, it ruins a church, and it 
ruins a soul. Many people about my sanc- 
tuary in London have drifted out of the 
habit of church attendance, they have drift- 
ed out of the habit of private prayer, they 
have drifted out of the habit of reading the 
Bible, and the difficulty they almost all find 
is that it is next to impossible to get back 
again. Here are these people without their 
oars and the tide is against them. They have 
only the palms of their hands to row them- 
selves back with and they cannot do it. 
Many a man looks back and says: “It might 
have been. I had the light and I allowed 
it to depart.” 

And the tides are against you. Christian 
people, especially my dear young people, 
remember that the tides are against you. 
If you will live the high, lofty, Christian 
life, the tides are against you. The world 
does not believe in your God, and does not 
consult His will. It is a smiling, captivat- 
ing world, and it has you before you know 
it. How are you to avoid this drifting? 
You must not be guilty of neglect. Go 
away from this conference determined that 
you will cultivate your soul, that you will 
regard your soul as a real, a vital entity. 

In a room at Clifton in my own country, 
where I sometimes sleep when I am travel- 
ing, there is a quaint bit of counsel that 
always calls to me from the wall when I 
awake in the morning. It is this, “Get a 
bit of dinner for your soul.” That is where 
we fail. You would not miss your news- 
paper, and you would not miss your break- 
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fast for anything, but, as Mr. Jowett was 
saying to us ministers the other morning, 
there is nothing like ten minutes alone with 
God with the programme of the day before 
you. 

My brethren, if you neglect your soul, 
instead of being a garden of the Lord it 
will soon become a wilderness. Then give 
diligent heed to the things you have heard. 
Get back to your New Testament. Read, 
re-read, and read again the Word of God, 
which Paul says “is able to make you wise 
unto salvation.” The Christian life is a 
scientific life. You do not stumble on it. 
You do not happen on it accidentally. I am 
afraid of a generation of church members 
that are absolutely ignorant of the Bible. I 
sit on two college boards, and when candi- 
dates come before us I am amazed at their 
ignorance of the Bible. I cannot tell you 
how much of our present weakness and 
stupidity and the ease with which we fall 
a prey to some empty philosophy, is due 
to our ignorance of the Scriptures. 

I was brought up in a farm laborer’s 
cottage on three books, the Bible, “Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” and “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” They 
are worth being brought up on. The Bible, 
the Word of the living God, teach it to 
your children. You know it is possible for 
a man to be commercially acute, and spirit- 
ually awfully stupid. It is possible for a 
man to be a brilliant merchant, and a perfect 
duffer of a Christian; a merchant prince 
and a beggar in the Christian life, an expert 
in making money and unskillful in Christian 
living. Nay, it is possible for a man to be 
intellectually enlightened and _ spiritually 
dark. You are always listening to what 
scientific people say about theology. Why, 
it is not their department at all. They 
would resent my interference with their de- 
partment. I know my Bible, but that does 
not say that I am to interfere in the realm 
of science, and I resent the scientific man’s 
prescribing for me in the realm of religion 
save as he deals with his own experience. 

A young member of my church came to 
me about six months ago and said to me— 
and it was one of the sorrows of my life— 
that she had entirely given up the Christian 
faith. She had just taken the degree of 
Bachelor of Science, and she had been away 
from home four years. I had an hour’s 
talk with her and I was convinced from my 
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questions to her that for over three years 
she had never opened her New Testament. 
I was not greatly surprised at her loss of 
faith. You cannot keep things, even things 
that God gives you, without giving diligent 
heed. The Lord is always warning us, 
“Watch; what I say unto you, I say unto all, 
Watch.” Do not be like the sleepy brides- 
maids without oil in their lamps. The par- 
ables of the Lord that are haunted with the 
shadow of fear are most of them spoken to 
His disciples. Hear Saint Paul as he says 
“Let us watch and be sober.” And again, 
“Work out your own salvation with fear 
and trembling.” You cannot escape the wil- 
derness of spiritual death if you neglect. 
And this is my last word—what if you 
have neglected and drifted? If you have 
neglected and drifted and have lost your 
hold on Christ, if you have neglected the 
cultivation of your spiritual life, if you 
have neglected this Book so that you have 
no anchor hold, and the tides are swirling 
all about you, what shall you do? Thank 
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God, drift can be arrested, you can be re- 
covered. The great salvation reaches to the 
apostate, to the man that called God to wit- 
ness. that he had never seen his Master,— 
for him there is forgiveness. “The Son of 
man came to seek and to save that which 
was lost,” not merely the lost sinner but the 
lost saint, the sheep who strayed from the 
fold and got away, and lost fervor and lost 
passion and lost ambition and lost enthu- 
siasm and lost love. But you cannot escape 
if you go on drifting. God grant that the 
drift may be arrested where it has taken 
place! And God grant that we who 
have not drifted may be kept from it! And 
God grant to you, my brother, and to you, 
my sister, this broader conception, this great, 
vast idea of God’s salvation, this belief that 
you may be a holy man and you a saintly 
woman! God grant that Christ may dwell 
in you and me and that men may see Him 
in us and that it may be the great salvation 
in its completeness that the dear Lord mani- 
fests in our life. 


HOW TEN MILLION BIBLES A YEAR ARE-SOLD= 
Walter Prichard Eaton. 
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SELLING THE BIBLE IN MEXICO. 


Emerterio Valdez and_ his 
brother José, colporteurs, not long ago had 
an experience which smacks of the Middle 
Ages. In Uruapam they received permis- 
sion to enter the cotton factories, where 
they sold a number of books, to be paid for 
on pay day. What follows is from the re- 
port of the American Bible Society: 


In Mexico, 


At four o’clock Saturday afternoon they 
returned to the factories, to collect their 
money from the weavers. Not long after 
a priest arrived and asked the factory 
hands if they had been buying books. 
When they replied in the affirmative, the 
priest exclaimed angrily: 

“These men ought to be burned with 
green wood, as deceivers.”’ 

The priest managed to get some of the 
workmen so excited that a number of them 
fell upon the colporteurs, and it would have 
gone hard with them had not some police- 
men arrived on the scene. They reverent- 
ly put themselves at the orders of the 


*Reprinted from Munsey’s Magazine. 


priest, who told them to take these men to 
jail, as they were selling immoral books 
against their holy religion. 

The report adds that a “liberal” lawyer 
heard of their case, took it up, and secured 
their release, as there was really no charge 
against them. 

Guadalupe Rocillo is a blind woman in 
Mexico City, who in 1907 sold fourteen 
hundred and twenty-seven copies of the 
New Testament. As each sale means per- 
haps an hour or two of personal persuasion 
and argument, ler devotion is sufficiently 
apparent. 

Another figure in Mexican colportage, 
and a martyr to it, was Don Florentino, a 
drunken, dissolute garden-truck peddler, up 
on the spine of the continent. One day he 
took a Testament in payment for some 
vegetables, was converted, gave up all his 
bad ways, and became a worker for the 
missions. His wife, who had been forced 
to leave him, was told of this miracle. 
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A VENEZUELAN COLPORTEUR, PEDRO RODRIGUEZ, LEAVING THE BIBLE SOCIETY 
HEADQUARTERS IN CARACAS, WITH SADDLE-BAGS FULL OF BIBLES 
FOR A TOWN IN THE INTERIOR. 


“T don’t believe even the grace of God 
could change such a brute as he was,” she 
said, and refused to return to her husband. 

But the change was real. Don Floren- 
tino, beginning by peddling Bibles with his 
vegetables, finally devoted his whole time 
to traveling through the wildest parts of 
the country, preaching, distributing books, 
inducing people to read the Bible to him— 
he read but slowly himself, and his method 
had the further advantage of assuring him 
that his buyers read part, at least, of their 
purchase—and talking to the children, who 
loved him. For ten years, on foot or horse- 
back, without any vacation, he tramped the 
Mexican mountains, with his pack of Bibles, 
revisiting places to see if his works were 
bearing fruit, encouraging, toiling. 

His death has been described by A. C. 
Wright: 


To Bacerac, a little town in northeastern 
Sonora, Don Florentino came one day in 


June, 1901, with a small stock of Bibles in 
his saddle-bags. He secured lodging at 
one of the houses, and started out on his 
work the next day, leaving his horse in the 
corral. The man of the house proceeded 
to get drunk—a frequent operation with 
him—and seeing the good-looking horse 
in the yard, took a notion to saddle it and 
run races. And so -he passed the day, 
abusing the horse woefully, until some one 
told him that Don Florentino thought a 
great deal of his horse and would be much 
put out. 

The man was enraged at the thought, 
and the more he drank, the madder he be- 
came. At evening he returned to the house 
and found Don Florentino there. As the 
drunken man opened the door, he cried 
out: 

“Now I am going to kill you, you——!” 

Don Florentino said, with a laugh: 

“Oh, no, my friend, you would not do 
that!” 

And although the man was drawing his 
revolver, he calmly turned his back and 
stooped down to take some books from the 
saddle-bags on the floor. The man, stand- 
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ing so close that he almost touched him, 
shot him in the back of the head, the ball 
going in one side of his palm hat and com- 
ing out the other. 


But to Don Florentino’s introductory 
work is directly traceable the establishment 
of at least five churches. 


MANY THOUSANDS SOLD IN KOREA. 


In Korea, in 1907, sixty-four native col- 
porteurs sold nearly fifty-eight thousand 
volumes. The Catholic missionaries have 
been trying for more than a century to get 
footing in Korea. The Protestants did not 
enter the country till a quarter of a century 
ago. But recent political events have sud- 
denly changed the entire complexion of the 
case, and at the present time Korea is 
yielding rapidly to Christian influence. 

The Koreans love to listen to preaching, 
and to preach themselves. There is a story 
of a native convert who preached last year 
for six hours, without losing his congre- 
gation. How large a share the colporteurs 
have in this new conversion of Korea, how, 
indeed, they sometimes make it possible, is 
shown in the reports. 

The Rey. F. S. Miller says of one of his 
men: 


“Kim Syong Ho and Skylark, his little 
donkey, traveled nearly two thousand miles 
up and down the country this year. Often- 
times they were stopped by the outposts of 
the contending parties, but Skylark was too 
small for a war-horse and his load of Bibles 
was a passport anywhere, so he went safely 
through. 

“Colporteur Kim was preaching in the 
market at Chong Ju. A Christian standing 
on the edge of the crowd heard one of the 
listeners say to his fellow: 

““T used to know that man. He was a 
thoroughly bad man. Look at his face 
now; how changed it is! I wonder what 
makes him so happy. Let’s listen.’ 

“But Kim was not so happy-looking as 
he stood up in the conference during the 
winter Bible class and said: 

““T spent July at the class here in Chong 
Ju. Then I went up to Chung Ju, and as I 
approached I saw thirty new graves on the 
hillside near the city. I stopped and looked 
at them and said to myself: “Did I preach 
to those thirty men and women as I passed 
this way last time? If I did, all right. If 
I did not—” I wept tears as I thought of 
the possibility.’ 

“Tears rolled down his cheeks as he re- 
called the experience.” 
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Another good colporteur is superintended 
by the Rev. C. G. Hounshell, of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Mission South, who writes 
of him: 

“Na Pong Sik has been a colporteur for 
several years, and has done faithful work. 
He has climbed the mountains and crossed 
the rivers in sunshine, snow, and rain. He 
has traveled from village to village preach- 
ing and selling Gospels until he has been 
permitted to gather some fruits of his labor. 
In the past year he has taken me to four 
new villages in which he has been teaching 
the people, and has formed the nucleus of 
a church. In one village, on my visit there, 
ten persons were baptized and a church 
formed. In two other villages from fifteen 
to thirty people meet to worship on the 
Sabbath, and desire to organize churches.” 


In the Philippines, where colporteurs 
were last year stoned in some places, the 
Bible has allied itself with moving pictures, 
and so great is the desire of the natives to 
see the pictures that the threats of the 
padres, the hostility to foreigners, the na- 
tive superstition cannot resist it. The 
Bible workers have a tent and six thou- 
sand feet of film, showing biblical subjects. 
The absolutely iron-clad condition of ad- 
mission is the purchase of a Bible or Testa- 
ment. The natives buy the forbidden book 
rather than miss the moving pictures. Once 
inside, the lecturer has them at his mercy, 
and if he is a clever man he can waken 
curiosity to read about the pictures. 


A BIBLE STAND AT CONEY ISLAND. 


But the active work of spreading the cir- 
culation of the Bible is not confined to for- 
eign lands. Great quantities are distributed 
yearly in America among the immigrants, 
on landing. Regular colporteurs are em- 
ployed among the negroes of the South, 
the foreigners in our slums, the men at 
the great mining centers, and in general 
in all outlying districts. And even Coney 
Island—gay, frivolous, go-as-you-please 
Coney Island—is a field for active work. 

The Bible stand at Coney is on Surf 
Avenue, the main thoroughfare, and it is 
in charge of a young man from Brooklyn, 
who can “bark” for the Bible as entertain- 
ingly as any Luna Park ballyhoo. He 
“sizes up” his crowds, he picks out a man 
or woman or girl, and shoots an appropri- 
ate text. He sells Bibles for twenty-three 
cents, Testaments for six cents, and a single 


How Ten Million Bibles a Year are Sold. 


Gospel for two cents. He distributes thou- 
sands of cards reading: 


Satan trembles when he sees 
Scriptures sold as cheap as these. 
This is meeting Coney at its own game, 
and the young man sells a hundred dollars’ 

worth of Bibles a month. 


THE BIBLE IN STRANGE TONGUES, 


As has been said, the tongues in which 
the Bible is printed are legion—more than 
five hundred. It’is the one universal text- 
book in the world. The work of transla- 
tion is always arduous, and men have given 
their lives to it, in all parts of the globe. 

_ Of course, the object always is to trans- 
late the book into language as accurate 
and idiomatic as possible, to make it as 
much a model of Arabic, or of some Chi- 
nese dialect, as it is of English. To this end 
native scholars give their aid. In some 
dialects, a written language has practically 
had to be invented. Father Clapp, when 
he made his Igorot version for the Philip- 
pines, had to do this, with the aid of native 
boys. 

Native mission-boys on the island of 
Naura, in the Marshall group, assisted in 
the translation of the New Testament, re- 
cently completed, into the Nauru language. 
The book was translated by a German, the 
type set by natives, the press work done on 
a press furnished by Hawaiian Christians, 
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the paper supplied by the American Bible 
Society, and the binding done in San Fran- 


cisco. This was truly an_ international 
Bible. 


WORKING FOR CHRISTIAN UNITY. 


President Eliot, in his recent famous 
address on “The Religion of the Future,” 
said: 


As a rule, the Christian churches, Roman, 
Greek, and Protestant, have heretofore re- 
lied mainly upon the principles of authority, 
the Reformation having substituted for an 
authoritative church an authoritative book. 


No account of the great world distribu- 
tion of Bibles would be complete that did 
not recognize the idea of the “authoritative 
book” behind this distribution, and did not 
mention the inevitable clash which some- 
times occurs in remote regions like Peru, 
the Philippines, Mexico, when the Church 
and the Protestant Bible come into contact. 

The Christian unity which is coming to 
mark our higher centers of civilization is 
still far from the understanding of these 
regions, and the zeal of the Catholic 
priests and that of the colporteurs is some- 
times mutually antagonistic. This is, of 
course, deplorable. We have got so far 
beyond that, here at home, where we are 
learning, at least, to work together for 
service. But, as we have got beyond it 
here, so will they get beyond it there, not 


A BIBLE TENT IN USE IN THE PHILIPPINES—IN THIS THE BIBLE WORKERS GIVE LECTURES 
AND SHOW MOVING PICTURES, ADMISSION BEING FREE TO EVERY 
PURCHASER OF A BIBLE OR A GOSPEL. 
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in the “victory” of either side, but by the 
realization that both are working for the 
same far-off event. 

Indeed, to the impartial observer, too 
narrow an insistence on the “authority” of 
the book, a belated echo of the Reforma- 
tion, is not what the imagination dwells 
upon with most pleasure, for that way 
strife lies, and bitterness. As the impartial 
observer calls up the romantic picture of 
colporteurs, brown and yellow and white, 
carrying the Bible far in advance of West- 
ern civilization into remotest China and 


Japan, Africa and Arabia, Persia and 
Korea; as he remembers that in China 
alone more the. four hundred thousand 


PERKIOMEN 


Frank: CG, 


REV. O. S. KRIEBEL, PRINCIPAL OF PERKIOMEN 
SEMINARY. 


Perkiomen Seminary is located in the 
Perkiomen Valley of Pennsylvania sur- 
rounded by scenery as beautiful as its 
name. Philadelphia lies fifty miles to the 
south. The community interests are largely 
agricultural and the people of that hardy, 
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Celestials have bought the book this present 
year, not to join this or that sect of Chris- 
tendom, but to search in its pages for the 
secret of Western strength, the observer 
cannot fail to realize that, however narrow- 
ly the work of distribution may be intended 
by some of its sponsors, its real scope is 
truly catholic, truly universal. 

The book contains .... the secrets of 
the source of Christian civilization. To 
push it out into the frontiers of the world 
is to push out the lessons of humility, of 
charity, of justice, and of love, which we 
have learned—if all too imperfectly our- 
selves, as yet—from the Gospels of our 
Master. 


SEMINARY. 
Myers. 


industrious, frugal Pennsylvania Dutch 
stock; a people religiously inclined and with 
a great capacity for sacrifice. The school 
itself was born of their sacrifice. The liber- 
ality of a number of them has rarely been 
equaled in the annals of educational benev- 
olence. Some have put fully one tenth of 
all they possessed to the @mount of thou- 
sands of dollars into this work while others 
contributed by the hundred dollars when 
every cent of it had to be earned by hard 
physical labor. 

The school’s growth has been remarkable. 
In 1892 it opened its doors with four teach- 
ers and nineteen students. In eighteen years 
the teaching force has increased to thirty- 
five and the enrollment to four hundred. 
During this period more than two thousand 
students, from nearly all the counties of 
Pennsylvania, from fifteen states and from 
five foreign countries, have been enrolled. 

But perhaps the greatest glory of this 
work. that which will tell the most mightily 
in service for man and for the kingdom 
of God, is the fact that the Seminary has 
made it possible for a large number of able 
and worthy young men and women of 
limited means to secure an education, and 
even to go to college, who otherwise never 
would have had the opportunity. It has 
been the unwavering policy of this school 
from the beginning to offer the very best 


Perkiomen Seminary. 


MAIN BUILDING, PERKIOMEN. 


educational advantages for the least money 
possible. The uncontaminated and un- 
spoiled boy from the farm, the factory or 
the shop, with soiled and horny hands, 
perhaps, but with a brave heart, noble pur- 
poses, a burning desire for knowledge and 
a clear brain, though poor in purse, gets 
the helping hand. To help such boys along 
in their heroic efforts to obtain an educa- 
tion, to give them work for a part of their 
expenses, to secure free. tuition and special 
consideration in college for them, has been 
the great purpose of this school, which can 
- be said to its everlasting honor. All the 
work in and around the school buildings 
that can possibly be done by students has 
been done by them for part payment of 
their school expenses. Many a deserving 
boy has been allowed to work his way 
through college before paying back to the 
school a cent of his debt. Hundreds and 
even thousands of dollars have been carried 
on the school books in this way when the 
only security the boys had to give was their 
character and word of honor. It must be 
said to their credit, that few, very few, ever 
fail to discharge their sacred obligation to 
the utmost of their ability. 


When these boys get to college they make 
records for themselves. Out of a total of 
491 graduates, 281 have continued their 
studies in 61 higher institutions of learning, 
including Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Colum- 
bia, Cornell, University of Pennsylvania, 
Oberlin and the University of Michigan. 
The school’s proud record at Princeton is 
typical of the record at the other institu- 
tions. A larger number of the graduates 
have gone to Princeton than to any other 
institution of higher learning in the United 
States. Of seven of these young men who 
graduated at Princeton in the class of 1907, 
two were First Group Men (1e. in the 
highest group for scholarship, which in- 
cluded only seven men), three were Second 
Group Men, three received University Fel- 
lowships. 

Note this eloquent summary of the record 
of her sons at Princeton: 


Total number who have graduated during 


the last ten years, 40 
Total number of First ‘Group Men among 

the forty graduates, y) Cola 9 
Percentage of First Group Men, ae 2209 
Total number of Second Group Men among 

the forty graduates, . . Nah eet 1G 
Percentage of Second Group Men, res 40 
Total number of Third Group Men among 

the forty graduates, . . A Aunelles! 
Percentage of Third Group Men, Bad 
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Number of men below first three groups 
(fourth group), . 1 
Percentage of men below first three ‘groups, 255 

Total number of First, Second and Third 


Group Men among forty graduates, . 39 
Percentage of men in First, Second and 

Third Groups, 97.5 
Number who flunked out during ten “years, 0 
Number of Phi Beta Kappa Men (out of 38 

Academic graduates), : 14 
Percentage of Phi Beta Kappa Men, ‘ 37 
Number of Fellowships gutcne the forty 

graduates, . Fi 8 
Percentage of Fellowships, wane ang) vee 40) 
Number of prizes received in course, : 18 
Prizes received, extra ear in Lit- 

erary Halls, éte., A 35 
Number of self- supporting | men among "the 

forty graduates, . ie oe 
Percentage of self- -supporting ‘men, cepa 67.5 
Total number of forty men self- “supporting 

while at Perkiomen, . 28 
Percentage of the forty graduates self- “sup- 

porting while at Perkiomen, eee we eee LO 


During the eight years from 1899 to 1907 
the names of 228 schools having had First 
and Second Group Men in the Freshman 
and Sophomore Classes at Princeton appear 
in the annual university catalogue. Of this 
list of 228 leading public high schools and 
private preparatory schools representing 29 
states of the Union, Perkiomen has the 
honor of standing at the head, being men- 
tioned 30 different times. This record is 
all the more remarkable because of the 
comparatively small number of Perkiomen 
men at Princeton at any one time. 

But Perkiomen’s sons are more than bril- 
liant students, more than honor men. 
Scholarship is noble: character is nobler. 
Her alumni have been almost invariably 
men of character and, as such, leaders. In 
college they identify themselves with the 
college activities and become prominent in 
almost all the student organizations and 
enterprises. Among them we find editors, 
business managers, football captains, class 
officers and a number of presidents and 
secretaries of the college Young Men’s 
Christian Associations. 


THE GYMNASIUM AT PERKIOMEN, 
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The change the school works in the lives 
of these poor but ambitious boys must be 
a source of the deepest satisfaction to those 
sacrificing for the school’s maintenance. I 
recall meeting one day about seven years 
ago at the beginning of a term one of these 
youths from the country: tall, shy, awk- 
ward and crude. His clothes were thread- 
bare and hung loosely upon stooped but 
strong broad shoulders. He was one of the 
“Pennsylvani’ Dutch’ and could speak 
scarcely a word of English. To draw him 
out we made friendly inquiry as to where 
he came from. He answered with the lit- 
eral translation of the German idiom, 
“From off the land,’ meaning from the 
country. In the days that followed we 
learned to know him well: his eagerness, 
all his careless truth showed the sterling 
qualities so common to his kind, and we 
liked him for them. Not long ago we met 
again; he now a graduate of one of our 
large eastern universities, a refined, edu- 
cated, polished Christian gentleman. Dur- 
ing his junior year in college his class 
honored him with one of its offices. He 
spoke freely and modestly of his life in the 
university and before, and when he touched 
upon the institution that had given him his 
start, his voice became husky and a flood of 
emotion welled up in his eyes. He alone 
knew how much it had meant to him—just 
as hundreds know in their own cases—and 
became sacredly silent. : 

The richest returns for the labor and 
money invested have been not in interest 
nor in dividends, but in education, in char- 
acter, in service, in life. Who can estimate 
the value to the community, to the world 
and to God of one consecrated, well-trained 
soul? Many of the alumni are now promi- 
nent ministers: more are teaching or en- 
gaged in research work; some are in Young 
Men’s Christian Association work; two are 
missionaries in China while others are plan- 
ning to follow. 

All alumni are intensely loyal. They give 
liberally of their money for the support of 
the school. The amount is not large, for 
most of them are engaged in vocations that 
do not yield great financial returns. But 
their sacrifice is large. 

The great occasion for the annual home- 
coming is Alumni Day of Commencement 


A Missionary’s Experience. 


PERKIOMEN SEMINARY IN 1892. 


Week, when practically all who have ever 
graduated return. The songs and cheers of 
all the colleges are heard, but in spirit and 
in affection those in honor of Perkiomen 
excel all others. 

The editor of one of our large magazines 
published in New York was invited to de- 
liver the commencement oration. When a 
young man he, too, had worked his way 
first through college and then through medi- 
cal and law courses. He knew of the record 
of the Perkiomen boys at Princeton and he 
was curious to learn the secret of it. He 
spent two days at the school and when he 
boarded the train to leave he remarked, “J 
have learned ‘the secret’: it is your principal, 
Dr Kriebel? And he was right. This 
great man stands out in the mind of the 
Perkiomenite as the personification of the 
noblest manhood. One may almost say 
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Perkiomen is Dr. Kriebel. He has sur- 
rounded himself with a corps of teach- 
ers; graduates of our best colleges and 
universities, men and women who are 
in the work not for the small salary 
the trustees are able to pay them but 
led by a passion akin to their leader’s 
for the work. Long ago when strug- 
gling in college himself he made a vow 
before God that if he should ever have 
a school, the large-brained and large- 
souled but empty-handed and poverty- 
stricken young man and young woman 
should receive the very kindest and 
most generous consideration at his 
hands. He has kept this vow, even 
though it has involved great personal sac- 
rifice to him. He finds joy in the work 
save the pain that comes when the limited 
resources of the school force him to refuse 
admission to more boys without money. 
The great desire of his life is to increase 
the material equipment and the endowment 
of the institution in order to be able to 
help more of these worthy but handicapped 
boys and girls to secure an education. He 
knows in a very personal way how every 
graduate in college is getting on, and when 
the pinch of poverty is about to become un- 
endurable for them he has stepped in with 
a helping hand. 

The school had its origin in faith and 
prayer: it has been nurtured and sustained 
by sacrifice and service, and every inch of 
growth has been purchased by the red drops 
of life blood of the faithful -and denying 
men and women who have labored there. 


AEMISSlONARN'S EXPERLENCE.* 


Rev. C. F. Andrews, M. A., 
St. Stephen’s College, Delhi, India. 


I think it is A. C. Benson who says that 
we are far too much afraid of speaking 
or writing about the things that are most 
intimate and personal, and therefore most 
important—the things that really matter. 
He mentions, among their number, those 
changes in our spiritual experience which 
new situations in life bring about. 


*From Zhe Indian Interpreter, October, 1909. 
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A friend who was staying with me in 
Delhi a short time ago asked me the ques- 
tion: “What difference has the complete 
change of environment from England to 
India made in your outlook upon Chris- 


tianity? Are you conscious of any new 
perspective? Has the center of gravity 
shifted and the relative proportion of 


things altered?” 
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The question was a searching one and 
difficult to answer. And yet as I tried to 
do so I could see that it brought to light 
factors which might be of more than mere- 
ly individual interest. It led on to con- 
clusions which were clearly shaping my 
whole view of mission work. The change 
from the sheltered atmosphere of a con- 
servative English University to the New 
World of the East at the very epoch of its 
renaissance, had been indeed a great one. 
How great it had been I could only dimly 
realize, for the past was rapidly melting 
away into the present and would soon be- 
come a memory and a dream. But while 
the difference between my past and pres- 
ent outlook upon things was still fresh and 
vivid, it seemed to me worth while to 
record it in writing; for my own expe- 
rience may meet with that of some kin- 
dred spirit and stimulate new thoughts. 

All that I am about.to say must needs 
have a personal color and tone. That can- 
not be avoided. But I trust that the per- 
sonal note will not be mistaken for dog- 
matism, since nothing is further from my 
mind. The opinions I record are but the 
wavering opinions of an individual thinker, 
who is conscious of the fact that the pendu- 
lum of thought is swinging to and fro. 
They are, as it were, a hand stretched out 
into the mysterious spiritual world seeking 
to feel that touch of other hands, which 
might bring the assurance that the path- 
way trodden is not solitary. Much that I 
write will only be intelligible to those who 
have gone through a similar experience to 
my own. If I speak sometimes in a lan- 
guage difficult for those of another faith 
to understand, I would ask for sympathy; 
for spirit may answer to spirit even where 
the outward forms of human language 
make dividing lines. I can promise one 
thing. What I write will be a frank and 
open expression of my inner thoughts, and 
I shall keep nothing back that is in my 
mind. So much I can sincerely guarantee. 

The first change I have to record is a 
widening of the idea of Christ’s work and 
presence in the world. The indiscriminate 
use of the words, “missions to the heathen,” 
jars upon me more than I can say, and 
when applied to India the phrase becomes 
positively repellent. For I meet out here 
those who are so far above me in sim- 
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plicity and self-denial, in humility and 
thirst for God, that I cannot think of them 
as alien to Christ, though they would not 
wish themselves to be called Christians. 
Again I read such books as the “Bhagavad- 
gita,’ the “Ramayana,” the “Granth Sahib,” 
the sayings of Kabir, the earlier Buddhist 
writings, and many others, and I find in 
them passages of such spiritual beauty and 
moral insight, that I at once instinctively 
say to myself, “Why! this is Christian!” 
I would take for example such a passage 
from the “Granth Sahib” as the following: 


Farid, if men beat thee, beat them not in 
return, but kiss their feet. 

Farid, if thou long for the lord of all, be- 
come as grass for men to tread on. 

Farid, when one man breaketh thee, and 
another trampleth on thee, then thou 
shall enter the Court of the Lord. 


Or again, this beautiful passage from 
the “Dhammapada” : 


Let a man overcome anger by love, 
Let a man overcome evil by good, 

Let a man overcome greed by liberality, 
Let him overcome the liar by the truth. 


I find myself here in India in something 
of the same position as the first Christian 
thinkers, when they passed from the con- 
fines of Palestine and came face to face 
with the writings of Plato and the nobler 
Greek classics. The result has been with 
me, even as with them, to leave behind the 
narrower Judaic conceptions, and to dwell 
more and more on the thought of Christ 
as the Eternal Word, the Light and Life 
of all mankind. Every ray of light in 
India’s wonderful religious history, so St. 
John would have told us if he had lived to- 
day, comes from Christ, the Eternal Word 
of the Eternal Father, the one “true light 

. which lighteth every man coming 
into the world.” Every spiritual gift in it 
belongs to that larger Church of Christ, 
the Church of aspiring humanity, the 
Church of Him Who is the Son of man. 
Every noble act in it, every deed of service 
to mankind, has been done unto Him, the 
Head and Representative of the human 
race, Who blesses with the words, “Ye did 
it unto me.” If Christ is truly, as St. 
John more than eighteen hundred years 
ago declared Him to be, the Lif and Light 
of all mankind, then all is from Him and 
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of Him and through Him—a part of the 
revelation of Himself. It is one of the 
noblest portions of those good and perfect 
gifts, which come down “from the Father 
of lights, with whom is no variableness, 
neither shadow of turning.” 

I find myself, therefore, in my spiritual 
intercourse with Indians, longing to appeal 
to a Christian kinship and fellowship al- 
ready established, and constantly endeay- 
oring to enter into touch with the Spirit 
of Christ in them, rather than deliver a 
strange message to strange ears. Indeed 
I am as often a learner as a teacher. For 
their experience of Christ, the Eternal 
Word, is new to me and often very beauti- 
ful indeed and full of illumination.* 

This is all, I confess, somewhat unex- 
pected, though with St. John’s writings in 
my hands I ought clearly to have antici- 
pated it in a country with spiritual tradi- 
tions so rich and noble as those of India. 
But what interests me even more is to find 
the same conception of Christ as the Light 
of all mankind expressed in other ways in 
the simple Synoptic records. I have al- 
ready referred to the phrase “The Son of 
man,” which is the common title for our 
Lord in the earlier Gospels, and also to 
Christ’s parable of the judgment of hu- 
manity and the words “Ye did it unto me.” 
But I see now also the meaning of the 
story of the Syro-Phceenician woman and 
the Roman centurion, and the word spoken 
of the latter “Verily, I say unto you, I 
have not found so great faith, no, not in 
Israel.” I see also how Christ recognized 
kinship in the things of the Spirit far be- 
yond the limits of any one religion, ac- 
cording to His own great saying—“Whoso- 
ever shall do the will of my Father which 
is in heaven, the same is my brother, and 
sister, and mother.” I note also how, when 
Christ chooses His example of truly noble 
conduct, He selects, not a Jewish priest, 
but a Samaritan for His word of com- 
mendation. Character, moral and spiritual 
character, is the only criterion of Christ. 
Race, birth, religion even, are as nothing 
compared with character. 

I find then that I have to bring this 
whole thought of Christ’s relation to man- 
kind, this experience of the Christ-life out- 


*I would refer for an outstanding example to 
P. C. Mozamdar’s book, ‘The Oriental Christ.” 
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side the Church of the baptized, this test 
by moral and spiritual character which 
Christ applied, into my missionary work. 
I love not merely to be the preacher 
preaching repentance, but also the “mer- 
chantman seeking goodly pearls.” 

The next experience I have to record is 
the way in which one whole field of the 
New Testament has become luminous since 
I came out to India. The struggle of St. 
Paul with Judaism seemed at one time to 
me a dead and buried controversy, and I 
wondered at the large amount of space 
taken up with it in the Acts and Epistles. 
But it now represents to me the working 
out of what is perhaps the greatest moral 
problem before the Indian church to-day— 
the union of two divided races, Indian and 
English, within one body. I find the whole 
situation already faced in the New Testa- 
ment, the same struggle, the same problem. 
I find also there the Christian solution. 
The words of St. Paul as he declares that 
in Christ all racial divisions are obliterated, 
and that there is “neither Jew nor Greek,” 
glow to me now with something of the 
fire with which they were first uttered. For 
I have seen English Christians refusing to 
associate on terms of brotherly equality 
with Indian Christians, and my heart has 
burned within me, and I have understood 
the indignation of St. Paul’s words: “If 
any man preacheth unto you any gospel 
other than that which ye have received, let 
him be anathema.” I can see that this very 
same condition of perfect racial equality 
within the Christian brotherhood is to- 
day, as in the days ofthe great Apostle, 
the mark stantis aut cadentis Ecclesie, and 
that the future of Christianity, as the one 
final religion of universal human brother- 
hood and the one unifying religion of the 
whole human race, depends upon the atti- 
tude taken on this question by Christian 
leaders to-day. 

Linked closely with these two experiences 
I find the whole prospect of Christian doc- 
trine widening out in certain directions. 
I do not now almost exclusively concen- 
trate my thoughts upon the death of Christ | 
as consequent upon the fall of man. I do 
not view human history, as it were, as one 
great failure, with nothing else but sin in 
the foreground, or my missionary work as 
wholly and solely concerned with sin and 
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its removal. I find that this is not the 
true balance of the Gospel narrative itself. 
For I see in that record now more clearly 
than before the immense, unlimited work 
which Christ came to accomplish, as the 
Head of humanity, in building up the 
“sood”; and that this is in no way inferior 
to His work of removing the “bad.” Re- 
demption now implies to me both aspects, 
not one only. 

Just as the best physician does not mere- 
ly cut away disease, but also uses all the 
positive, wholesome, health-giving forces of 
good light, good air, good food, good sleep, 
good environment, in doing his healing 
work, so I see now more clearly that Christ, 
the great Physician of the soul, came not 
to destroy but to fulfill—came that men 
“might have life” and “might have it more 
abundantly.” It is the more abundant life, 
I believe, that we are called to give in His 
name, as well as the message of repent- 
ance; it is the fulfilling of every existing 
good that we are called upon to accom- 
plish, as well as the bringing about of 
conviction of sin. Only thus, in a land 
like India, which has been dimly and un- 
consciously worshiping Christ for centuries 
before we came, can the vision of Christ 
that will appeal and win acceptance, be 
presented with sympathy and love. 

I know that in saying this I am liable to 
be misunderstood. It will be at once ob- 
jected that Christ came into the world to 
save sinners. Yes, that is true, vitally true; 
and I hope that, in my altered perspective 
of missionary work, the exceeding sinful- 
ness of sin has not become obscured, and 
the thought of Christ, as the Saviour of 


sinners, has not become less precious. I _ 


do not think it is so, and I desire with all 
my heart that it may not be so. When I 
go over the old truths of salvation from 
sin through the sacrifice of Christ upon 
the Cross, I rejoice to find that the indi- 
vidual, personal note—“who loved me, and 
gave himself for me”—rings clear and 
wakens echoes in the heart and kindles the 
flame of penitence and contrition. 

But something has been added—some- 
thing that I had not at all clearly realized 
in England; and this further and fuller 
truth seems to gain special prominence 
here in India, and to meet exactly Indian 
conditions. Perhaps I can explain myself 
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best in this way. If any one had asked me 
when I was at home, what part of the New 
Testament I should regard as most likely 
to help me in my missionary work, I should 
have said, without hesitation, “The Epistle 
to the Romans.” But this has not been 
actually the case. I find myself turning 
most constantly to two sources. 

First and foremost of all I go back again 
and again to the records of the life of 
Christ contained in the Synoptic Gospels. 
These grow deeper to me, year by year, in 
the East. Some fresh, living touch seems 
to come out more clearly each time I read 
them. They appear to me more than ever, 
elemental, universal, simple. They mould 
and shape my judgment of men and things 
much more than they did in England. 
They bring me into contact with reality 
and away from convention. They give me 
an almost overmastering desire to get back 
to spiritual and moral simplicity—I find it 
dificult to express my meaning—to get 
back to fundamental ideas of God and man 
and human society. Only thus, as I reach 
back to simplicity, do I find myself able to 
interpret the message of my faith under 
Indian conditions. 

Secondly, I turn continually to the writ- 
ings of St. John, and find in them the same 
moral and spiritual simplicity and ele- 
mental character, only the message there 
is not merely stated, but also explained in 
terms of Love and Sacrifice, of Light and 
Truth, of Resurrection and Life. Just as 
in the earlier Gospels, so also in St. John, 
I find an immediate sympathy and response 
when reading with Indian students and 
thinkers. For St. John seems to touch al- 
ways the note of universal appeal. 

I must hasten again to guard myself 
against misunderstanding. I do not mean 
for a moment to imply that St. Paul has 
no message for the East. Far from it. 
But he is difficult to understand in a way 
St. John is not. He requires retranslating 
into Indian terms. His thoughts do not 
come home instinctively to Indian minds.* 

In my college work, I find myself dwell- 


*It is interesting to note how among the east- 
ern Fathers of the early church the writings of 
St. Paul, during the second and third centuries, 
fell comparatively into the background, while 
the writings of St. John gave the central thoughts. 
It is not till we come to St. Augustine in the 
West that we find St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans made the basis of a systematic theology. 


A Missionary’s Experience. 


ing more and more on the underlying 
thought of St. Clement of Alexandria, 
namely, that Christ the Word is Himself 
the Teacher, Who teaches in His own in- 
ward way, through innate instincts and 
traditions, all those His children who have 
been feeling after Him if haply they might 
find Him. He, the great Teacher, longs, I 
am sure, not only to cleanse from sin, but 
also to fulfill those deep movements of the 
spirit of which Indian religious history is 
so full. Thus in my lectures on the New 
Testament, while the thought of sin has 
its great and important place, it is on the 
positive aspects of Christ’s teaching that 
I find myself laying continual stress. The 
Sermon on the Mount is my daily com- 
panion and its interest never seems to flag. 
Christ’s personal example, Christ’s per- 
sonal call to discipleship, Christ’s personal 
moral claim to supreme devotion—these, 
in an ascending scale, I find instinctively 
to be the most potent of all themes. It is 
through them, rather than through other 
avenues of thought, that I find the sense 
of sin and failure comes home. 

I may be too optimistic and disregarding 
of deep-seated evils. I may be leaving out 
of count hidden facts beneath the surface. 
Sometimes my heart misgives me and I 
wonder if my teaching ought to take a 
sterner and more controversial tone. I can 
point to no conversions. But on the other 
hand I can feel a growing sympathy with 
my college pupils; I can trace among them 
a deeper appreciation of their own reli- 
gious past; I can see a quickening of moral 
life and desire for reform—above all, I 
can see in them an attraction to Christ 
Himself. In this way, I trust they are 
losing nothing that is vital from their own 
religious past, while they are beginning to 
look forward to Christ as the great Ful- 
filler of India’s higher spiritual needs. 

I am tempted at this point to quote an 
interpretation of my own position recently 
given by a sympathetic Indian writer: 


“Mr. Andrews,” he writes, “boldly 
claims for Christianity that it shall be, 
and that it alone can be, the welding 
and vivifying power that India de- 
mands for the fulfilment of her 
mighty destinies. He is not content 
that it should influence Indian life on 
, its underside. He will have it put it- 
self forward as the crown and con- 
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summation of Indian spiritual develop- 
ment through the ages, carrying with 
it the promise of a fuller, richer and 
more harmonious life than any of 
which India has had experience in 
her long past, reaching to the dawn of 
time. He would scrupulously conserve 
every grain of that spiritual past as an 
essential element in the construction of 
the Christianity of India that is to be.” 


The writer in that last sentence, which I 
have italicized, has exactly interpreted my 
position. For I am led more and more, 
by my missionary experience, to regard the 
conversion of India, not as the aggregate 
of so many individual conversions, but far 
rather as a gradual process of growth and 
change in thought, idea, feeling, tempera- 
ment, conduct—a process which half- 
creates and half reconstructs a truly Chris- 
tian religious atmosphere, Indian at its 
best and Christian at its best. In such an 
atmosphere, once formed, the spiritual 
growth of the countless millions of India 
may go forward and fresh fields of spirit- 
ual victory may be won. This does not of 
course mean that I cease to believe in the 
conversion of the individual, but I seem to 
see other and more silent processes of the 
spirit, which lead, it may be to more dis- 
tant, but to no less important results. I 
think more of Christ’s own parables of the 
“leaven” penetrating the whole mass, and 
“the seed growing secretly,” as the symbols 
of the spread of His Kingdom. 

I go on to consider how the change of 
environment has affected what might per- 
haps be called the sacramental side of my 
religious experience and its underlying 
ideas. Here again there has been a widen- 
ing, of which I am keenly conscious when 
I look back upon my old position. I do 
not stand where I did before. I seem to 
have reached a double instead of a single 
standpoint, and to be stretching out hands 
towards a harmony that I cannot yet grasp. 
Let me try and explain. 

The sacramental view of the Christian 
life appeals to me more strongly than ever. 
By its consecration of the material ele- 
ments to the service of God, and its use 
of outward forms and symbols, it seems 
to mg to represent in figure the redemption 
of the material world. It speaks to me of 
that Immanence of God in nature, which 
is a thought indigenous to the East. It 
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tells of the transfiguration of society, as 
well as the individual, of the environment 
as well as of the single soul, of thought, 
art, literature—of all that makes up the 
richness and fullness of human life. 

Once again, I rejoice more than ever be- 
fore in the sacramental embodiment of the 
Christian life in the Church, in the great 
heritage of the spiritual past, in the “Com- 
munion of Saints.” I am far more con- 
scious of what might be called the influence 
of Christian heredity, of all that has been 
given, not by individual effort, but by birth 
into a Christian family and in a Christian 
country. All this, which I connect with 
the thought of the Church, has become 
much more vivid to me in this land of im- 
memorial traditions and spiritual treasures. 

But while these things have become more 
real to me here in India, I am constantly 
restless with present conditions of church 
life in this country, and often long to set 
out on voyages of discovery into that mys- 
tical region of the spirit, where the ma- 
terial world is left behind and any out- 
ward form seems only to clog the free 
motion of the soul. I am impelled in this 
direction by various causes which are hard 
to analyze. There is, for instance, the 
supreme need of reducing western religious 
experience to its simplest terms, in order 
to make it intelligible to Indian minds. 
This continual stripping away of western 
accretions, so that the pure Christian faith 
may be seen, creates an instinct of sim- 
plification and an avoidance of anything that 
is not fundamental. It leads back to a 


more elementary type of Christianity than: 


the fully developed sacramental form, a 
type in which even the idea of the Church 
is yet germinal rather than mature. 

It is just the same desire for simplicity 
that arises, when I try to get down to ele- 
mental Hindu ideas. There again I, a 
Western, have to strip away at first the 
outward setting, before I can fully appre- 
ciate and understand the inner meaning. 
So, on both sides, I find a simplifying pro- 
cess going on in my’ own mind, which 
drives me back in thought to what is fun- 
damental, and makes me leave the “out- 
ward” for the “inward.” 8 

But further than this, I am conscious of 
being strangely attracted by the Eastern 
religious ideal as I see it lived before me. 
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There is so much in it that is closely akin 
to primitive Christianity and the Sermon 
on the Mount. Literal renunciation of the 
world, release from all worldly anxieties 
and cares, cessation from outward forms 
and ceremonies, concentration upon God 
alone—this is the color and complexion of 
the religious East in its higher sphere. It 
is. imperfect, for it leaves out the social 
side of life, yet it is singularly beautiful 
even in its imperfection. 

Deepest of all, I imagine, is the longing 
I have already mentioned to get back-to 
the earliest picture of the Gospels. I de- 
sire intensely to represent this, untram- 
melled by later developments, before the 
most spiritual and sympathetic Indian 
minds. In the life of Christ and His 
Apostles, as therein related, there is a lit- 
eralness of renunciation of the world, a 
freedom from religious convention, an im- 
mediateness of access to the spiritual 
sphere, a moral fervor untouched by eccle- 
siasticism, that I feel instinctively to be- 
long, by right of kinship, to the East. 

In such paths of thought as these, I seem 
often to wander far away from the strictly 
sacramental view of Christianity, and also, 
though it is not so frequent, to leave for a 
time behind me the social idea of the 
Church. The individual soul and its ad- 
vance, free and unfettered by worldly tie 
or outward form, to the realm of pure 
spirit—this seems then the all-imporant 
theme. In such moods, I need hardly say, 
my whole soul revolts against the narrow 
limitations that our western forms of 
Christianity are so painfully reproducing 
in India; and I can understand the im- 
patience and irritation with which Indian 
Christians view them. 

Yet there will be, there must be in the 
future, an eastern embodiment of Chris- 
tianity, indigenous and_ self-expressive, 
with an outward sacramental form and 
ritual of its own, and a corporate ideal. 
The Christian faith cannot wander through 
the land like a disembodied spirit, homeless 
and void. It is the artificiality of our 
present forms—their narrow western limi- 
tations—that drive one to revolt, and re- 
volt seems needed until something truer 
and more wholesome is evolved. Only 
when India’s own religious spirit is wel- 
comed and cherished and allowed to ex- 
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press itself in its own beautiful way—only 
then can the Christian faith clothe itself 
in eastern garments, and appeal by its out- 
ward form, as well as by its inward spirit, 
to the people of the land. 

I started definitely with the intention of 
trying to express the changes in my own 
mind which had taken place in this new 
environment of India. I find that I have 
only been able to draw a fragmentary and 
inconclusive picture. Two things, how- 
ever, stand out with some distinctness, each 
‘of which I owe to my contact as a mission- 
ary with Higher Hinduism. The first is 
the deeper appreciation of the work and 
Person of Christ, the Eternal Word. The 
second is the passionate longing to return 
to the simplicity of the primitive Gospel. 
The first has led me directly to the thoughts 
of conserving all that is good in Indian 
religious tradition and looking for an in- 
digenous development of the Christian 
faith on Indian soil. The second has sug- 
gested to me the starting-point from which 
such an indigenous development might 
take place. 
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“Form” and “Spirit”—there is a harmony 
I am sure between these two representa- 
tions of the Christian life. The Church 
universal must ever express both aspects 
and not one only. For the Church is in 
very truth the Body of Christ and the 
Temple of the Holy Spirit. In Europe 
one side of the faith has tended to ob- 
scure the other, and division rather than 
harmony has resulted. The sacramental 
view has been declared unspiritual, and 
the non-sacramental view disintegrating. 
“Catholic” has been separated from “Prot- 
estant,” and “Protestant” from “Catholic.” 
There is needed a people of spiritual genius 
and intense religious fervor who can har- 
monize both points of view and represent 
the Christian life under both conditions. 
It may be found in the future that India 
will present that harmony through the soul 
of her great people—the India of the de- 
vout Brahman, every act of whose daily 
household life is a sacrament leading to the 
unseen; the India of the homeless Sanyasin, 
who has left all earthly ties to follow his 
ideal, and has laid aside all ceremonies and 
forms in the free life of the Spirit. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 
AN OUTLINE STUDY. 


Delavan L. Pierson. 


(CONCLUDED. ] 


XVI. 


Frnat REJECTION OF THE JEWISH LEADERS 
BY THE Messi1AH KING. 


(xxii. 41—xxiii. 39.) 


1. Jesus turns the tables on the scribes 
and Pharisees and finally silences 
them by putting a question of su- 
preme importance. 

“What think ye of Christ?” Whose Son— 
human or Divine? (The Son’of David, but 
also David’s Lord.) ; 

No one able to answer. Afraid to ask 
further questions. Silenced, but unwilling 
to receive the truth. 

2. Jesus warns His disciples and the multi- 


tude against the scribes and Phari- 
sees and their claims as leaders. 


Obey them when they teach God’s 
law, but do not follow their ex- 
ample. 

Their sins: Disobedience, selfishness, 
pride, formalism, hypocrisy, love of honor 
which belongs to God. 

Be not called “Rabbi” (teacher). One is 
your teacher—(Holy Spirit)—Prophet. 

Call no man “Father.” One is your 
Father—in heaven. Source and support of 
life—Priest. 

Neither be called “Master.” One is your 
Master—Christ. ’ Spiritual Guide—King. 
3. Jesus pronounces woes upon scribes 

and Pharisees for their hypocrisy.* 


A lament and a prophecy more than an 
angry denunciation or judgment. 


ES denunciation and 


Christ’s. 


John the Baptist’s 
Cf. Beatitudes. 
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(1) They will not enter the kingdom and 
keep others out. 

(2) They seek to make followers only to 
degrade them. 

(3) they aeane 
guides. 

(4) They are formalists without right- 
eousness, mercy or faith. 

(5) They are externalists—Polluted, op- 
pressors, intemperate. 

(6) They are vile and evil—Whited 
sepulchres. : 

(7) They are murderers.—Serpents, off- 
spring of vipers. ; 

(Abel to Zachariah—First and 
martyrs recorded in the Hebrew Bible.) 

A final wail of love over rebellious Je- 
rusalem. 

“House left desolate” because of rejection 
of God’s love. 
ye say, “Blessed is he that cometh in the 
name of themWworda(Ciascxto wanda: 
CXViit 255020,) 

(End of Jesus’ earthly ministry to the 
Jewish nation.) 


false teachers.—Blind 


last 


XVII. 


REVELATION OF EVENTS BEFORE THE RETURN 
OF THE KING IN PoweER. 


JESUS’ FINAL WARNING TO HIS DISCIPLES 
CONCERNING COMING TRIALS. 


\ 


(xxiv. 1—xxy. 46.) 


Jesus has discarded the Jewish leaders 
and the Jewish system. “House is left 
desolate.’ He now gives warning and en- 
couragement to His disciples for times of 
trial and danger ahead. He gives principles, 
not details; events, not dates; to fortify 
them, not to satisfy their curiosity. He 
proclaims the destruction of the temporal, 
‘the passing away of Jewish ritualism. 

The disciples’ questions: 

(1) When shall these things be? 
destruction of the temple. 

(2) What shall be the sign of Thy com- 
ing (presence) ? 

(3) What shall be the sign of the end 
(consummation) of the age? 

Jesus’ replies: 


The 


1. Warns as to dangers and trials (before 
the end), encourages to endurance. 

Need of watchfulness against false teach- 
ers and false signs. 

(1) Coming time of trouble in the world. 
War, famine, earthquake. 

(2) Persecution, tribulation, 
hatred. 

(3) Many stumble. Divisions, 
prophets, coldness among disciples. 

(4) Gospel preached for a testimony to 
all nations. Then shall the end come. 


2. Signs for the elect. 
personal safety. 


(1) Time for flight—Abomination in the 
holy place. Judea. 


death and 


false 


Necessary for their 


Shall see Me no more until - 
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(2) Great tribulation. Shortened for the 
elect (Luke xxi. 24). : 

(3) False Christs and prophets arise to 
lead astray, if possible, even the elect. 

As lightning, so the coming of the Son 
of man. 

Suddenly, unmistakable. In 
trouble for the elect. 


time of 


3. Unmistakable signs for all. 


(1) After the tribulation. 

(2) Powers of heaventand earth shaken. 

(3) Sign of the Son of man in heaven. 
All tribes of earth mourn. 

(4) They shall see the Son of man com- 
ing on the clouds with power and glory. 

(5) Angels sent to gather the elect. 


4. Parable of the fig tree. 


(1) Signs of the near approach of the 
events. 

(2) Certainty of fulfilment. 

(3) Uncertainty of time. 
alone knoweth. 

(4) Sudden and unexpected: 

So shall he the coming of the Son of 
man.. Watch, jtheretore, “Bemreadyausbe 
faithful. 

The only date given.—‘In an hour ye 
think not the Son of man cometh.” 


The Father 


5. Parable of the wise and foolish virgins. 
Unwatchfulness, unreadiness. 


All had lamps. All had oil. All went to 
meet the bridegroom. All were virgins. 

Wise took precaution to have enough oil 
—outside of their lamps—to refill them 
when necessary. 

Sleeping was the business of the night. 

Foolish virgins were shut out of the 
marriage feast (perhaps not from heaven). 

“Watch, therefore, for ye know not the 
day or hour.” 


6. Parable of the faithful and slothful 


stewards. Neglect of duty. (Cf. 
Luke xix. 11-28.) 
Lord goes into “another country.” Re- 
turning “after a long time.” 
Varied number of talents entrusted. 


Same duty. Same reward. 

Enter into the “joy of the Lord” vs. “cast 
into outer darkness Weeping and 
gnashing of teeth.” 


7. Parable of the righteous and unright- 
eous of the nations. Sheep and 
goats. Sins of omission. 

When the Son of man shall come in His 
glory. 

All nations gathered before Him and 
separated. Right and left classes (not up- 
per and lower classes). 

The King says, “Come, inherit the king- 
dom prepared for you.” 

The King says, “Depart into eternal fire, 
prepared for the devil.” 

The Judge—Son of man and Son of God. 

The judgment—Because “ye did it, and 
ye did it not, unto my brethren.” 
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Identification of Jesus with the least of 
His brethren. 


Eternal punishment vs. eternal life. 


XVIII. 


THE SACRIFICE OF THE KING FOR THE SAL- 
VATION OF His PEOPLE. 


THE PASSOVER AND THE CRUCIFIXION OF 
THE SON OF MAN. 


(xxvi. 1—xxvii. 66.) 


Jesus again calmly predicts His crucifix- 
ion at passover time. The chief priests and 
elders anxiously plot to kill Him, but “not 
during the feast.” Jesus’ plan prevails. 


1. The preparation. In Bethany, in the 
house of Simon the leper. 
The anointing of Jesus by a woman, pre- 
paring’ Him for burial. 
The plotting against Jesus by Judas to 
deliver Him to His enemies. 


2. The Passover supper. The Lord’s sup- 
per.* 
“The Lamb of God’ 
sacrificed for us’’). 
Jesus predicts His betrayal by one of His 
disciples. 
End of Jewish dispensation. 


(“Our passover, 


3. The agony and betrayal in the garden, 
on the Mount of Olives. 


Jesus predicts His desertion by His dis- 
ciples. 

Peter boasts of his fidelity—So said they 
all. 

(1) Jesus’ sorrow and prayer—‘“If it be 
possible”; “not my will but thine be done.” 

Weakness of the boastful disciple proved. 

“Watch and pray that ye enter not into 
temptation.” 

(2) Judas betrays 
“Rabbi” vs. “Comrade.” 

Power of Jesus vs. weakness of His dis- 
ciples. (Scripture fulfilled.) 


4. The trial and examination of Jesus be- 
fore Jews and Gentiles.t 


(1) Formal trial before Caiaphas, the 
Jewish high priest. Midnight. ; 

False witnesses—false interpretation. 
Jesus held His peace. 

Ground for condemnation.—Blasphemy 
in claiming to be Christ, the Son of God. 

(Penalty for blasphemy, death by hang- 
ing; Roman mode, crucifixion.) 

Abuse and blasphemy by Jewish leaders. 

Failure of the natural man shown in 
Peter’s denial with curses. (Luke xxii. 66- 


Zale) 


*The Lord’s:supper—(1) Commemoration of His 
death for us (Lev. xxiv. 7). (2) Covenant of our 
perfect future redemption. (3) Communion and 
sustenance through Christ. 

+Note the signs of haste and illegality in the 
proceedings. (John xviii. 13, 14, 24.) 


Jesus with kisses. 
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(2) Roman examination before Pilate, 
the Gentiles’ governor. 

Judas repented himself, 
not heart. 

Chief priests’ indifference to Jesus’ guilt 
or imnocence (Zech. xi. 13). : 

Fulfilment of prophecy in death and burial 
of Judas. 

(Innocent blood. Price of blood. Field 
of blood.) : 

Jesus accepts from the governor the title 
of King of the Jews. 

Jesus answers nothing to accusations of 
chief priests and elders. 

Pilate is warned by his wife’s dream not 
to condemn Jesus, “that righteous man.” 

Priests persuade the multitude to-ask for 
the release of Barabbas and the crucifixion 
of Jesus. : 

Pilate -attempts to exonerate himself, 
and the Jews accept the responsibility for 
themselves and their children. 

Jesus is mocked with a scarlet robe, a 
crown of thorns and a reed sceptre. 

Soldiers’ mock homage: “Hail, King of 
the Jews.” 

Jesus is spat upon and smitten. 


Change of mind, 


5. Crucifixion of Jesus as King of the 
Jews.* Simon of Cyrene (Africa) 
compelled to bear Jesus’ cross. (Acts 
xi, 20; Rom. xvi.713.) 


Jesus refuses the wine and gall (to 
deaden pain) at Golgotha. 

Accusation (coronation) written: “This 
is Jesus, the King of the Jews.” 

Crucified between two robbers. 
at by spectators. “Save thyself. 
down. Let God deliver him now.” 

Darkness. Jesus cried: “My God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?” (Ps. xxii.) 

Jesus cried out again and yielded up His 
spirit. 

Veil of the sanctuary rent. (Signifies the 
end of Jewish ceremonial and of human 
mediation. ) 

Bodies of saints raised after His resur- 
rection and appear in the holy city. 

Centurion confesses, “Truly this was the 
Son of God.” (Cf. Matt. vit. 5.) 

All classes at the cross.—Religious lead- 
ers, people, Jews, Romans, robbers, dis- 
ciples. ; 

Jesus as man.—Sin on the cross. 

Jesus as Son of God.—Sacrificed for us. 

Jesus as God.—A revelation of God’s love. 


8. Burial of Jesus. 


Joseph of Arimathea—a rich disciple— 
obtains the body of Jesus. 

Chief priests and Pharisees remember the 
prediction of the resurrection (which the 
disciples forgot), and they seal and guard 
the sepulchre to prevent its fulfilment. 


Railed 
Come 


*Notice how free the account is from any ex- 
pression of the writer’s feelings, either of blame, 
anger, or pity. 
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XIX. 


Tue RETURN OF THE SaviouR TO Give Dr- 


RECTIONS FOR THE WorLD CONQUEST. 
(xxviii. 1-20.) 
1. The resurrection of Christ. (Life and 
immortality brought to light.) 

Earthquake. Angel of the Lord rolled 
away the stone. 

Watchmen became as dead men. 

Mary Magdalene and the other Mary 
come to the sepulchre and hear from an 
angel that Jesus “is risen as he said.” They 
are told to see and to go and tell His dis- 
ciples. 

Jesus met them and said, “Fear not; go 
tell my brethren.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
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The guard told these things and the chief 
priests bribe them to hide the truth and 
publish a lie. 


2. The great commission of the Saviour to 
His disciples. (Service.) 


In Galilee they worshiped Him. 
some doubted.” 

Jesus said: “All power is given unto me. 
Go ye, therefore, : 

(1) “Make disciples of all nations. 

(2) “Baptizing them into the name of 
Father, Son, Holy Spirit. 

(3) “Teaching them to observe all things. 
I have commanded you. 

(4) “Lo, I am with you all the days, 
even unto the completion of the age.” 


“But 


MOVEMENT AGAINST 


ALCOHOL. 
EUROPEAN NOTES. 


It rains good news nowadays for the 
enemies of alcohol, and the news is often 
of an unexpected sort and from unexpected 
quarters. Here, for example: 

-The Duma has ordered that the imperial 
eagle which is over the entrance of every 
government drinkshop in Russia shall be 
taken down and in its place a skull shall 
be put up. This is very sensible and conse- 
quent. All other poisons are labeled in 
this way and none do a fraction of the in- 
jury to society that alcohol does. “Licensed 
to sell intoxicating (i.e. toxic) liquors,” ap- 
pears in small letters over the doors of 
Boston drinkshops. “Licensed to sell pois- 
onous drinks,” would be more intelligible. 
Even more effectively educative would this 
be, in large letters, “Kelly, Burke & Shea, 
Licensed Poisoners.”’ 

Still more practical is the Duma’s pro- 
posal to put on every bottle with price and 
per cent of alcohol a statement.of the high 
toxicity of the drink it contains. This plan 
should be immediately adopted by the United 
States Congress. The new science should 
get to the people and especially to the drink- 
ing people of America as soon as possible 
and if not vta the press, via the bottle 
label. 


** * * * * 


In studying the anti-alcohol movement on 
the Continent one becomes conscious of the 
fact that the élite of the intellect of Europe 
inclines more and more to take an active 
part in the fight not merely for abstinence 
but for ultimate prohibition. Here, for ex- 
ample: 

Under the caption of “The Self-denying 
Enemy of Alcohol,’ M. Emile Faguet of 


the French Academy publishes a comment 
on a speech made at an anti-alcohol meeting 
in the Sorbonne by the great Parisian crim- 
inal lawyer, Henry Robert. 


“A strange report has reached my 
ears. You have heard, and who has 
not, of the pleader, Henry Robert. He 
is one of the kings of the bar, the de- 
light of the divine Eloquentia—a dar- 
ling, to use Ronsard’s phrase, of the 
Goddess Persuasion. Now Henry Rob- 
ert, plain Henry Robert, not now the 
celebrated advocate, though eloquence 
still clings to his lips, made a speech 
in the great amphitheatre of the Sor- 
bonne against alcoholism. 

“Can you fathom the madness? Can 
you comprehend the incomprehensible 
folly? Can you grasp the reasons for 
this wild course? 

“What has Henry Robert forgotten? 
Does he lose sight of the fact that it is 
on alcoholism he lives; that it is the 
spring of his fortune and well-being 
and that, if Eugene Scribe took as his 
coat of arms a pen with the device, 
Inde Honor et Fortuna (Thence Honor 
and Fortune), so ought Henry Robert 
to take as his a still, with the motto, 
‘Without this I should be nothing or 
something else.’ 

“For M. Henry Robert is a criminal 
lawyer. The criminals are to be con- 
gratulated certainly. But M. Robert 
by his course is firing on his own sol- 
diers. Nay, he is shooting at the god- 
dess who has made him, his profits, 
his reputation, his success, his glory. 
Such ingratitude is incomprehensible. 
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__ “And yet I am not surprised. M. 
Robert has eloquently portrayed the 
horrors of alcoholism. A clever man 
is never more clever than when he 
shifts his method a little. The change 
refreshes and inspires him. M. Henry 
Robert has been used to defending and 
excusing criminals. This time he at- 
tacks: he is counsel for the prosecution. 
His gifts as a pleader seem endowed 
with new life. 

“Good indeed, all this. Yet what an 
eccentric wish, to dry up the spring 
of his own brilliant fortune. Is it 
mere coquetterie? But coquetterie is 
ever dangerous. Take care, dear mas- 
ter, lest in attacking alcohol you suc- 
ceed only too well. Or is it dilettante- 
ism? There is danger here, too. 

“I believe rather as a man of the 
world whoever tries to put the best 
motives to human action, that in this 
case we have simply heroism. What 
do the doctors do who prescribe and 
urge hygienic living? They take an 
heroic stand. They take the bread out 
of their own mouths; they go to work 
to make themselves unnecessary. For 
if hygienic laws were observed there 
would be few sick. Now this is what 
M. Henry Robert is doing. One should 
salute him with a low bow, and that is 
what I, the writer, do. 

“He will doubtless answer me with 
the smile we all know so well, ‘Oh, 
-whatever I may do, alcoholism will live 
longer than ever I will. It is from the 
mouths of my successors that I take 
the bread.’ 

“Do not be too sure of that, my 
dear master. You are quite able to 
give alcoholism its death-blow, and 
then your old age would be without oc- 
cupation and frightfully tedious. You 
would like it to be (i.e. no more crim- 
inals to be defended)? Well, I can- 
not object to that. For I could wish 
the same.” 


Professor von Bunge of Basel, the 
pioneer of alcohol investigation, has just 
passed his sixty-fifth year and is receiving 
congratulations from anti-alcoholists all 
over Europe. Von Bunge is Russian born 
of German stock and educated in the Uni- 
versity of Dorpat. He is probably the 
world’s greatest physiological chemist and 
his studies in the workings of alcohol have 
made of him a thorough-going prohibition- 
ist. 

For thirty years he has been interested in 
milk, which he declares to be one of the 
greatest marvels of creation. It was the 
observation of the fatal injury which alco- 
hol causes in the milk glands which first 
led him into the battle against this poison. 
Desperate efforts have been made by 
medical opponents, the press, and the alco- 


-alkaline. 
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hol capital to break down his conclusions. 
But they are apparently as immovably fixed 
as a granite ledge in a mountain side. 

_ One can hardly find a more beautiful 
illustration of creative purpose and of adap- 
tation to end than he has described. 
Human milk, he has discovered, varies 
chemically from month to month according 
to the needs of the growing child. Another 
astonishing fact is that while the chemical 
composition of the mother’s milk differs 
widely from that of her blood it practically 
coincides with the chemical elements of 
the young creature’s body. Thus, in 100 
units of weight there are: 
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Into this delicate adjustment comes alco- 
hol with a fatal effect, and the remarkable 
thing is that, as Von Bunge discovered, 
the alcohol habit of the father destroys the 
normal capacity of the daughter to nourish 
her child: Seventy-three per cent of the 
fathers were alcoholists in the thousands of 
cases reported by Von Bunge where the 
mother possessed this capacity and where 
the daughter had lost it. Once lost it is 
never recovered. 

Drs. Rose of Dresden and Frick of Zurich 
have supplemented Von Bunge’s observa- 
tions with an investigation of the teeth of 
children fed in the natural way. They 
find that such are less likely to suffer from 
decay. Further, among those with the 
larger number of decayed teeth the secre- 
tion of the saliva was less, and was less 
(The alkali of the saliva is in- 
tended to protect the teeth from disinte- 
grating acids and bacteria.) The degen- 
eration of the saliva glands is thus a cause 
of caries of the teeth. Professor von 
Bunge concludes that degeneration of both 
milk glands and saliva glands and the-con- 
sequent lowered powers of resistance in 
the teeth to decay are all frequent results 
of race-poisoning with alcohol. 

Dr. Floras, his colleague in these studies, 
a physician of the Anatolian Railway in 
Turkey, has contributed remarkable sta- 
tistical matter which seems to confirm these 
conclusions. He examined the teeth of 964 
railway employees. Of these 744 lived as 
strict Moslems, abstaining from all intoxi- 
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cants; 220 were looser in this respect. It 
was found that the number of decayed teeth 
in this latter class was proportionately 
more than double that among the abstain- 
ers. The precise number of decayed teeth 
at different periods of life were as fol- 
lows: 


ASO sfejeletersraiare 15-20} 21-25 ]26-30|31-35)/36-40}41-45) 46-50 
Abstainers... 25 9 | 1.9] 2.4] 4.8] 4.8] 4.1 
Drinkers*... |2.0 |4.1 | 5.1 | 8.1 |10.5 /11.6 |17.2 


The epoch-making character of these dis- 
coveries can be readily realized. 


* * * * * 


A report in a Copenhagen paper of the 

result of prohibition in the Faroes states 
that since the law went into effect January 
1, 1908, the consumption of drink has sunk 
two thirds—from 4.5 potters (Danish 
measure, coinciding practically with litres) 
of absolute alcohol to 1.5. The Faroes, 
therefore, under prohibition, have the low- 
est per capita alcohol consumption in Eu- 
rope. Denmark’s consumption is nearly 
eight times as great. And this advance in 
the Faroes is in spite of ingrown alcohol 
habits. 
_ When the Faroes people take the last step 
and prohibit importation as well as sale, 
the remnants of this barbarous vice will 
drop away. “The results of prohibition,” 
declares the reporter, “have surpassed our 
most sanguine expectations.” 

The statistician, Prof. Harald Wester- 
gaard of the University of Copenhagen, is 
the greatest living authority on the statis- 
tics of mortality. He has just given a 
course of lectures in Christiania on the re- 
lation of drink to death, which throw a 
striking light on the practical result which 
such a reduction in consumption as this re- 
corded in the Faroes means for a people. 
He says, “The influence of alcohol on health 
is far greater than we have hitherto im- 
agined.” 

According to the just published report 
of the Danish commission, of every hundred 
deaths among Danish men twenty-three are 
caused by alcohol. In the most valuable 
periods of life the mortality is even greater. 
abiais:s 


Age. 
35-40. 
40-45. 
45-50. 37.7 <e ce oo 
‘B0-55. 38.7 ee fe cy 


34.8 male deaths in the 100 are due to alcohol. 
81.1 “ ‘a9 a3 


On the basis of these government figures, 
which are doubtless below the actual level, 
as doctors are usually reluctant to report 
alcohol as the cause of a death, Professor 
Westergaard has worked out how much 
each of the 350,000,000 potters of brandy 


* Moderate, of course 
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consumed yearly in Denmark shortens life. 
He concludes this to be eleven hours! If 
alcohol mortality, concludes Professor 
Westergaard, could be eliminated a man of 
twenty would have on the average 19.3 
years to look forward to instead of 15.4. 
Further, one third of all the accidents in 
Denmark would vanish and two fifths of 
the suicides. ; 
In view of such facts one does not won- 
der that Prof. Dr. Gaupp of Tubingen 
should cry out, “It is our earnest duty to 
drive these drinking customs from the 
world with every means at our disposal.’ 


* * * * * 


The German temperance party is not able 
to work with the more decisive weapons 
which the law in America gives to the anti- 
saloon movement. So they are breaking 
new ways to the common end. One of the 
more novel of these is the development of 
mulk-selling.as a substitute for the evil na- 
tional drink. 


“T once thought such matters too 
small to trouble with,” writes Dr. Del- 
brueck. “The statistics of consumption 
of alcohol-free drinks in those indus- 
trial ‘plants where beer once had a 
monopoly have taught me better. The 
temperance canteens of the Germanic 
wharf at Kiel and of the state print- 
ing establishment in Vienna are good 
examples. In Hamburg we are suc- 
cessfully competing with our bottled 
milk against the hateful bottled beer 
trade. Many a business man now buys 
milk for his counting-house lunch 
where he once drank other things.” 


Two milk companies in Berlin, The Co- 
operative Union for Milk Selling and the 
milk selling department operated by the 
city government itself, have had _ brilliant 
success this last year. The leader of the 
first enterprise is the well-known public and 
temperance man, Dr. Strauss-Torney. It 
provides milk of an admirable quality at 
a low price. It has opened milk booths at 
railroad stations and in factories. In four 
of its milk stations it sold in five months 
152,458 glasses of milk and 13,761 bottles. 
The purchasers at these milk stations are 
mostly hand workers, cabmen, and travel- 
ers. Early morning and noon time are the 
chief hours of sale. 

In the workshop canteens, milk is giving 
the brewers stiff competition. In one great 
establishment with 5,000 workers the av- 
erage monthly sales of beer ran to 1,500 
marks. Now the daily sale of milk in the 
plant amounts to some 800 bottles of milk. 
Since March, 1909, twenty such factory 
canteens have been opened and in eight 
months - 227,074 bottles of milk have been 
sold. Nine new canteens are to be im- 


-and asylums. 
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mediately started. The railway companies 
are especially helpful in forwarding these 
enterprises and the city corporation of Ber- 
lin is codperating. The Ministers of War 
and of Agriculture have suggested that the 
company open milk canteens in the army 
barracks of Berlin and on the drill grounds. 
It is soon to extend its operation over the 
whole of the province of Brandenburg. 

The success of this private enterprise has 
stirred up the municipal administration of 
Berlin to undertake similar work in the 
schools, fire department houses, city offices 
The milk comes from the 
great city farms and is of an admirable 
quality. The unexpected success of its 
sales has obliged it to build one thousand 
new cow stalls and to enlarge its dairies ac- 
cordingly. 

* * x * * 


A recent number of the Internationale 
Monatschrift zur Erforschung des Alkohol- 
ismus contains another bit of good news, 
and one which is calculated to be of singu- 
larly valuable import to the American agita- 
tion. The launching of a mass petition for 
local option in the German Empire is an- 
nounced. Among the many distinguished 
names which head the appeal are those of 
Professor Bousset of G6ttingen and of Pro- 
fessor Haeckel of Jena. 

It has been the great honor of American 
Christians to have borne the heavy re- 
sponsibility for this mighty social reform 
in the days when there was nothing but 
discouragement and difficulty for them. 

One of the most trying circumstances in 
our American conflict has been the steady 
opposition exerted in a hundred different 
ways of the theologically “liberal.” These 
latter have looked upon prohibition as a 
sort of sixth point of Calvinism, and have 
considered it their bounden duty as a party 
of opposition to decry and oppose it. It is 
not necessary to name persons or papers. 
Everyone knows who the defenders of the 
saloon as “a social institution” and of al- 
cohol as “a nutritive agent” have been. 
They have made war on the obvious and 
have now to pay the penalty which all 
must sooner or later pay to indulge in that 
pastime. 

American anti-saloon fighters may soon 
look for accessions from a new quarter. 
The highest of all the German higher 
critics and the noisiest and most offensive 
of all the Continental free-thinkers are out 
for prohibition. When the “liberals” of 


New England learn this fact they will fol- - 


low like a lot of Southdown lambs. 
* * re * * 


In Austria there goes on continually a 
scarcely suppressed civil war between the 
German and Slavic populations. This con- 
flict has hitherto been largely fought out in 
the field of competing languages, but it bids 
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more and more to poison all relations of 
life. We hear of boycotting, dismissal of 
workmen by those of the opposite party and 
the like. Dr. Alfred Ploetz, writing in the 
Archiv fiir Rassen und Gesellschafts-Bi- 
ologie, says: 


“Of the most effective and most 
honorable weapon in the warfare of 
races, that which will give a large and 
capable coming generation, we hear lit- 
tle. The Tcheks have the more numer- 
ous families. The Germans can defeat 
them only by overcoming certain ten- 
dencies in this direction and by at every 
opportunity abstaining from poisonous 
alcoholic drinks, that the vigor of the 
children may not be injured in ,the 
nursing period and that* strong’ bodies 
and brains’ be given them to conquer 
later those positions in the social 
scale which will give adequate sup- 
port. The fate of peoples is decided 
in the family. This truth must be im- 
pressed on the Germans of Bohemia if 
they are to be victorious. Their highly 
developed drinking customs mean re- 
trogression.” 


But the Bohemians have their eyes open 
too. Their professors, Drs. Faustka, Mas- 
aryk, and Kabrhel of the University of 
Prague are active temperance workers and 
the students are following. These latter 
with their culture-work for the Tchekisch 
people combine the war on drink. They 
have, for example, recently sent sixteen 
traveling libraries of a general character 
into the Walachei. In these books are 
bound anti-alcohol pamphlets, and on the 
inside of the covers are pasted striking 
statements from the alcohol investigation. 
In their university extension lectures on 
history, politics and literature, they make 
it a point to push their propaganda indi- 
rectly. But they have had an anti-alcohol 
exhibition in addition among the peasants. 
Two years ago the B@hemian students 
started a University Abstinence League 
with four members. To-day it numbers 


400. In sixteen middle schools (gym- 
nasia) they have formed abstinence 


groups with 1,100 members. In Galacia, 
the abstainers’ union, Eleutheria (Free- 
dom), is carrying on a powerful agitation 
with its 5,500 members (300 of them 
school teachers). Professor Dr. Faustka 
is agitating for courses in alcohology in 
the universities. He says: 


“Abstinence is a necessary element 
in the modern man’s proper concep- 
tion of life. Our modern times 
strongly rebut the medizval ideas of 
the worthlessness of the body. The 
evolution theory gives us another ideal 
—the development of a vigorous and 
noble race of men. The newer civiliza- 
tion is consciously abstinent. Absti- 
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nence is a principle of life; alcoholism 
is a factor of degeneration. Absti- 
nence furthers the creative power of 
the artist, the beauty of everyday life. 
It is of ethical value in that it heightens 
self-knowledge. Further than this our 
responsibility as parents of children 
demands abstinence from alcohol. 
Otherwise we may ruin them before 
they are born.” 


* * * * * 


The Belgium socialist leader, Prof. Emile 
Vandervelde, who went—for his expenses 
and a merely nominal fee—to the Congo 
to defend the American missionaries, Mor- 
rison and Sheppard, charged with defam- 
ation of a Belgian company which had 
been carrying on a trade on tlfe Kasai with 
great cruelty to the natives, is known as 
one of the most earnest temperance men in 
Europe. He is a co-editor of the leading 
continental anti-alcohol review and active 
in the Good Templar movement in Belgium. 


* * * * * 


La Semaine Réligieuse of Geneva chron- 
icles the death of M. Louis Rochet, a 
blacksmith by trade and one of the most 
earnest advocates of gospel temperance on 
the Continent. As a young man he was an 
anarchist and free-thinker. Later he fell 
into the drink habit, to the great suffering 
of his family. Passing one day a little hall 
where a temperance meeting was in prog- 
ress, he was induced to enter. He did not 
like the religious character of the gather- 
ing, but on the third night signed the 
pledge, scornfully tearing away the words, 
“With God’s help.” When the months 
were passed he signed for a year and soon 
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became an out-and-out Christian worker. 
He was one of the founders of the local 
Blue Cross Society and carried on a vigor- 
ous. temperance agitation in the villages of 
southeast France, being especially influential 
in winning wage-workers. For more than 
twenty years he led this propaganda, all 
the time working at his trade. 


* * * * * 
Professor Debove, formerly president of 


the Faculty of Medicine, Paris, lectured 
recently at the “Ecole des Hautes Etudes 


Sociales’ on “The Part Which Medicine 
Should Play.” He said among other 
things : 


“You will be astonished to see how 
severe I am on wine. But one must 
never forget that a liter of wine con- 
tains ten per cent pure alcohol. In 
other words twenty per cent of brandy 
(brandy is usually fifty per cent alco- 
hol). Therefore wine is a dangerous 
drink if one takes much of it..... 
To the wise precept of Mahomet which 
prohibited the drinking of wine is due 
the physical vigor of the Moslem 
peoples. Wine is under no circum- 
stances a wholesome drink and is harm- 
less only when taken in very minute 
quantities. 

How are we to combat this horrible 
scourge (of drink)? By teaching the 
children in the schools the immensity of 
the danger. We must make them 
realize the hideousness of this running 
sore. Then we may hope that the 
young people freed from the physical 
and moral waste which alcohol causes 
will exhibit again the vitality of a 
French race no longer suffering from 
chronic poisoning.” 


Personalia. 


During Lent Rev. William Wilkinson, D. D., 
of New York, held daily noonday meetings in 
Wall Street. 


Principal Alexander Whyte of Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, has recently been presented with the free- 
dom of that city. 


Mr. William H. Lewis of Seattle, Wash., has 
been elected president of the National Congrega- 
tional Brotherhood. 


Rev. Malcolm James McLeod of Pasadena, Cal., 
has accepted a call to the Collegiate Reformed 
Church of New York City. 


Rev. Arthur H. Gordon of Cambridge, Mass., 
has accepted the pastorate of the Ponce de Leon 
Baptist Church, Atlanta, Ga. 


Rev. Charles Brown of London, has been chosen 
to succeed Rev. J. H. Jowett as President of the 
English Free Church Council. 


Rev. J. Q. A. Henry, D. D.,: of Los Angeles, 
Cal., has recently resigned as pastor of the First 


Obituary. 


Baptist Church of that city and started on a 
world wide evangelistic tour. 


Rev. A. M. Gardner, of the London Missionary 
Society, has accepted an invitation to act as 
manager of the Great Missionary Exhibition to 
be held in Boston next spring. 


Rev. Robert MacDonald, D. D., pastor of the 
Washington Avenue Baptist Church of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has accepted a call to the Central Congre- 
gational Church of Lynn, Mass. 


Professor Hugh Black, of Union Seminary, has 
been appointed permanent supply of the First 
Church of Montclair, N. J., vacant through the 
retirement of Dr. Amory H. Bradford. 


Rev. Augustus Barnett, pastor of the Chelsea 
Methodist Episcopal Church at Washington 
Heights, New York, has accepted a call to the 
Westminster Reformed Episcopal Church of 
Philadelphia. 


Rev. George R. Lunn, D. D., pastor of the 
First Reformed Church of Schenectady, N. Y., 
has recently organized an independent work in 
that city, known as the People’s Church. AI- 
ready the membership numbers 1500 persons. 


Below are given the recent and prospective en- 
gagements of several workers in the evangelistic 
field: : 

W. E. Biederwolf and Homer Rodeheaver—Mar. 
15-Apr. 14, Hannibal, Mo.; Apr. 29-May 12, 
Akron, O. 

Chester Birch—Mar. 9-20, Independence, Ia.; 
Mar. 23-Apr. 6, Kingfisher, Okla. 


J. Wilbur Chapman and party—Mar. 9-27, Col- 
umbus, O.; Apr., Cardiff, Wales. 


Crossley and Hunter—Mar., Toronto; 
Listowell, Ont.; May, Parkhill, Ont. 

John M. Currie and Joseph A. Paquette—Mar. 
1-20, Cobb,- Wis.; Apr. 12-May 1, Rochester, N. Y. 

Edgar E. Davidson—Mar. i, Portsmouth, O.; 
Mar. 23, Buffalo, N. Y. 


John H. Elliott, M. R. Naftzger and Carl Leg- 
gett—Mar. 17-Apr. 5, Columbus, O. 


F. H. Gates—Mar. 27-Apr. 10, De Ruyter, N. 


Apr., 


Ora Samuel Gray and Charles F. Allen—Mar. 
2-22, New Rochelle, N. Y.; Mar. 23-Apr. 12, Pea- 
body, Mass. 

C. R. Haudenschield—Jan. 27-Mar. 21, Seattle, 
‘Wash. 

J. R. Hemminger and W. P. Nicholson—Feb. 
and Mar., Tasmania; Apr., Victoria; May and 
June, Queensland, all in Australia. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. R. Hermiston—Mar., Garfield, 
Wash.; Apr., Spokane, Wash.; May, Hillyard, 
Wash. 

Robert E. Johnson and party—Mar., La Grande, 
Ore. 

M. H. Lyon—Mar. 27-Apr. 24, Sheldon, Ga.; 
May, Harlan, Ia. 

French E. Oliver and party—Apr., Vinita, Okla. 

Harold F. Sayles—Mar., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Arthur J. Smith—Mar.-Oct., tent, shop and 
open air work, New York City. 

C. C. Smith and R. H. Roper—Mar., Atlantic, 
Ia.; Apr., McGregor, Ia. 

Harry Taylor and Albany Smith—Mar., Stam- 
ford, Conn.; Freeport, Me. 

R. A. Torrey—Mar. 6-Apr. 3, Wilmington, N. 
GC. . 
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Among the recent Sunday evening speakers at 
Sage Chapel were Lieut. Col. Damon of the Sal- 
vation Army,—who gave an illustrated lecture on 
this branch of Christian work in New York City; 
Messrs. Fleming H. Revell of New York and 
Frank Wood of Boston; and Miss Corbet, travel- 
ing secretary of the Northeastern Branch of the 
Yo WaGeAS 


* * * * * 


We have received the following letter from 
Mrs. J. Noble Stearns, 10 West 58th Street, 
New York City. 


In the February: Recorp oF CurIstiIAN Work, 
there was an article on The Heartsease Home, 
but the address was not given. As it is such a 
beautiful work, carried on by two consecrated 
women (both Northfield girls) who are giving 
up their lives to this work without any remunera- 
tion whatever, I have a strong desire that it 
should be better known. I have been connected 
with it for many years, and I know whereof I 
speak. At times I fear their needs are very 
pressing, and yet they never refuse to take in 
a homeless, despairing woman night or day. One 
of their greatest needs just now, is some one to 
help them in their work. Is there no one who 
would offer to help in this vineyard? The motto 
is, ‘‘Jesus saves’’; their address, Heartsease Work, 
413 East 51st Street. 


MOUNT HERMON. 


C. H. Walcott, Hermon ’06, has recently been 
awarded the Hicks Prize of fifty dollars for ex- 
cellence in debate at Brown, and W. R. Ohler, 
Hermon ’06, has been elected orator for the Senior 
Class at Harvard. 


* * * * * 


Spring Brook Creamelle, one of the cows of 
the School herd, recently broke the world’s record 
for butter and milk in an official test by H. H. 
Gibbs of the Massachusetts Experiment Station. 


Obituary. 


Rev. Mr. Childerhose, the Presbyterian super- 
intendent of missions in the lumber and mineral 
region north of the Great Lakes, known as New 
Ontario, lost his life in a railway accident on the 
Canadian Pacific Road near Sault Ste. Marie. 
He was a valiant and earnest Christian pioneer. 


Rev. Louis Klopsch, D. D. [1852-1910], editor 
of The Christian Herald, died March 7, in New 
York City. Since Dr. Klopsch became pro- 
prietor of The Christian Herald in 1892, he has 
obtained through that organ no less than $3,300,- 
000 for distribution among international chari- 
ties. For his efforts in béhalf of the sufferers 
from famine and plague in India, King Edward 
VII., conferred upon him the gold Kaiser-I-Hind 
Medal of the First Class, 1904, and the Mikado 
of Japan sent Baron Takewo Ozawa as Special 
Envoy to decorate Dr. Klopsch with the Order 
of the Rising Sun for collecting $250,000 for the 
famine sufferers in Japan. 
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Our Book Table. 


Ancestry of Our English Bible (The). By Ira 
Maurice Price, Ph. D. Sunday School Times 
Co., Philadelphia. Illustrated. Cloth. 330 
pages. $1.50. 


In a most entertaining manner this book describes 
the sources of both the Old and New Testaments, 
the various versions of both, and finally gives a 
fascinating history of the English translations 
from the earliest times to the American Revision. 
It contains fifty-one fine plates and diagrams and 
altogether is perhaps the most satisfactory book 
on this subject available to the general reader. It 
has gone through two editions and well deserves 
the favor with which it has been received.— 
IN Vip SE 


Bible for Home and School (The). Galatians. 
By Benjamin W. Bacon, D. D., LL. D. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. Cloth. 135 pages. 
50 cents net. 


““The Bible for Home and School’ (a Series of 
Commentaries) is intended to place the results 
of the best modern Biblical scholarship at the 
disposal of the general reader,’ and those who 
are acquainted with Dr. Bacon’s work in New 
Testament research know how well qualified he 
is to have a part in the issue of this series of 
volumes. And no one can read carefully this 
commentary, its introduction, notes, and especially 
its Appended Notes, without being permanently 
Dr. Bacon’s debtor. 

Yet the “general reader,” in reading the In- 
troduction, and the Note on the Jerusalem Com- 
pact and Apostolic Decrees, may be pardoned 
for wondering whether it is quite fair to assume 


as an “assured result of historical investigation 
and criticism’ the peculiar view which Dr. Bacon 
adopts of the relation between Galatians and 
the Lucan narrative in Acts. Dr. Bacon in- 
clines to speak somewhat disparagingly of Luke’s 
accuracy. “The book of Acts,” he says, ‘“un- 
mistakably reflects the strongly idealizing ten- 
dency of the post-apostolic age.” The ideal- 
izing is primarily of the Twelve, to whom the 
evangelization of the Gentiles was first committed. 
Peter, at their head, is the “real Apostle to the 
Gentiles,” and Paul’s career is “set in parallelism 
with that of Peter, though on a lower plane.” 

Further, Luke differed from Paul profoundly 
in the matter of the application of gospel liberty 
to the Jews; and this difference of conviction 
led Luke to misrepresent. St. Paul’s attitude at 
the Conference with James, to omit all reference 
to Titus, and to St. Paul’s “‘ministration” in the 
Acts, and even to misstate some important facts 
as to St. Paul’s early missionary career. Dr. 
Bacon does not tell us whether im his view the 
author of the Acts and the Diarist who accom- 
panied Paul are one and the same person. But 
the general reader has an impression of having 
heard this kind of thing before, and that the 
attempts to account for discrepancies in the New 
Testament by emphasizing different “tendencies” 
among the first Christians have not been hitherto 
very successful. And in view of the strong con- 
viction of scholars like Sir W. M. Ramsay of the 
accuracy of the book of Acts (“Acts is one of 
the few great fitstrate historical works which 
have as yet been written’) is it quite fair to 
assume that the relative untrustworthiness of 
Luke as a historian is one of the “assured’’ re- 
sults of historical investigation and criticism? But 
while we must thus deprecate the introduction 
into a “Bible for Home and School’ of pro- 
nouncements on matters on which the greatest 
scholars are still ranged on opposite sides, we 
wish to speak admiringly and gratefully of Dr. 
Bacon’s notes as a whole, of their penetrative in- 
sight, and illuminative power. 

The Appended Notes on the Contents of Paul’s 
Gospel and on Justification by Faith are in parvo, 
a liberal education in the matters with which they 
deal.—G. R. 


Christ and Man. By Marcus 
George H. Doran Co., New York. 
pages. $1.50 net. 


This volume of sermons by the late Dr. Marcus 
Dods contains twenty-three discourses selected 
by a sympathetic editor as being representative of 
his preaching as a whole. They may be taken, 
therefore, as typical of those pulpit utterances 
by which Dr. Dods endeared himself not only 
to Scotland but to the whole Church. |For 
they are full of evangelical truth and fervor 
without in any degree being an offense in style 
or language to intellectual conceptions. Early 
in his ministry, as some of these sermons attest, 
Dr. Dods set for himself a very high standard, 
and it is not too much to say that he maintained 
it to the end. He will be remembered not only 
as a great professor but as a preacher to the 
hearts of men. There is nothing startlingly new 
in these pulpit messages, and there is in them no 
departure from the old paths. Yet they set the 
gospel in clear relationship to the common life 
and needs of their auditors and make almost 
irresistible appeal to conscience. Sermon readers 
—and their number is legion—and all who them- 
selves are endeavoring to preach the gospel, will 
be enriched by the reading of Dr. Dods’ posthu- 
mous volume.—J. S. H. 


Dods,; Dep: 
Cloth. 275 
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Christian Pastor in the New Age (The). By 
Albert Josiah Lyman. Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co., New York. Cloth. 174 pages. $1 net. 


Here is a group of lectures given at Bangor 
Theological Seminary by Dr. A. J. Lyman. He 
considers the Pastoral Spirit, The Pastor as 
Comrade and Counselor, as Spiritual Sponsor and 
Social Mediator, as Parish Organizer and Leader 
and as Preacher. In form these lectures have the 
tather simple and direct diction in which they 
were given. Dr. Lyman’s work always has a 
fine grace of its own. He has spoken here, out 
of a full experience, to men just taking up their 
work, and any preacher young or old will be 
helped and stimulated by the teaching of that ex- 
perience. The pastor, he says, is human comrade 
and counselor, spiritual sponsor and guide, and 
social mediator in a distracted age. The pastoral 
Bpinits ““I1Si). . the result of the humanly fra- 
ternal carried so high through fellowship with 
Christ as to become the spiritually mediatorial 
in His name.” This is an illuminating thesis and 
is well developed.—G. G. A. 


Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel According 


to St. Matthew (A). By Rev. Alfred Plum- 
mer, M. A, D. D. Elliot Stock, London: 
Cloth. 451 pages. 


The origin of this Commentary on St. Matthew 
is explained in the Preface. Dr. Plummer is one 
of the editors of the series of ‘International 
Critical Commentaries.”” In that series the Com- 
mentary on St. Matthew was written by the Rev, 
Willoughby C. Allen. Now that series is before 
everything else critical, and in each volume lit- 
erary matters have necessarily a very prominent 
place. In the discussion of these literary matters 
Mr. Allen in his volume on St. Matthew proved 
himself a master, so that his book has come to 
be generally regarded as the best English Com- 
mentary on the first Gospel. But the very ex- 
cellence of Mr. Allen’s work on the literary side 
prevented due justice from being done to other 


matters of historical, theological, and religious 
interest. His volume needed to be _ supple- 
mented. And Dr. Plummer’s own book is in- 


tended to be this supplement. 

Hence to be fair to either, the two books must 
be thought of and kept together. And. if. a 
minister possesses these books it is difficult to 
see what more he can really want, to feel certain 
that he has beside him the governing facts in 
every problem raised by the first Gospel. 

Dr. Plummer’s purpose, then, may perhaps be 
compared with Mr. Allen’s thus: Mr. Allen de- 
signed to set forth what the words of the gospel 
meant to the Evangelist (p. xi): Dr Plummer 
seeks to make clear what the words of the gospel 
mean for us. 

One feature of outstanding interest must be 
noted. This is the first English commentary, so 
far as we know, in which systematic attempt has 
been made to draw out the striking parallels 
between our Lord’s teaching and that remarkable 
and enigmatic book, “The Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs,” recently edited by Dr. R. H. 
Charles. Dr. Charles, as is well known, is the 
greatest living authority on the class of literature 
to which “The Testaments” belong; and he 
strongly believes that the work is pre-Christian 
(circa 137-105 B. C.): and if this position is not 
successfully assailed, the parallels between the 
“Testaments” and the gospel become instances 
of influence upon the gospel. Students should 
not miss Dr. Plummer’s discussion of this 
subject. 
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It goes without saying that in the commentary 
itself one will find upon every page abundant 
evidence of the vast learning, the alertness, and 
the accuracy of Dr. Plummer: and yet as one 
tests the commentary at different points, one is 
haunted by the peculiar depression that comes 
when one is handling imitative work. Dr. 
Plummer is of course an orthodox Churchman, 
and the rigidity and dullness of which one is 
conscious may be no more than the inevitable 
limitation of the High Anglican type of mind: 
but whatever the origin of the restraint under 
which he works, the stiffness is there, and some- 
times it reaches the length of absurdity as when 
Dr. Plummer gravely remarks: ‘“‘As_ already 
pointed out, all the kingdoms of the world could 
not be seen at once from any place.” The com- 
mentary as a whole is a monument of industry, 
and its conclusions, so far as we have tested 
them, are nowhere destructive.—G. R. 


Fellowship in the Life Eternal. By George G. 
Findlay, D. D. George H. Doran, New York. 
Cloth. 431 pages. $2.50 net. © 


These lectures by Dr. Findlay have a distinct 
place in the thoughtful, untechnical, and spiritual 
consideration of the Johannine Epistles. They 
reflect the modern enlightened conservative atti- 
tude, and throb with spiritual reality. 

The book fills a place not covered by the beau- 
tiful commentary on the Epistles of St. John by 
Dr. William Alexander in the Expositor’s Bible 
Series. Together they should prove a great aid 
to a practical understanding of the apostolic 
messages.—J. D. 


By Paul Dwight 
Northfield, Mass. 
30 cents net. 


First Easter Sermon (The). 
Moody. Northfield Press, 
Illuminated boards. 40 pages. 


This is doubtless an Easter sermon. Its author 
not only sees deeply into the meaning of Scripture 
and grasps clearly the homiletical possibilities of a 
text, but he clothes his thought in language that 
is at once clear, terse, persuasive and elegant. 
But this little book is more than a fine specimen 
of the homiletic art; it is-a message that will help 
the reader to a clearer perception of the meaning 
of the resurrection of Christ both in theology 
and in Christian experience, and of the prime 
necessity for one who would tell of it with con- 
vincing power as did Mary Magdalene in the 
words of its text, “I have seen the Lord.”— 
ING, die aS 


Great Texts of the New Testament. By various 
authors. 302 pages. 


Great Texts of the Old Testament. By various 


authors. 304 pages. 
God’s Garden. Harvest and Flower Festival Ser- 
mons. By various authors. Eaton & Mains, 


New York. Cloth. $1 net. 


Each of these companion volumes contains twenty 
sermons by preachers, mainly of the English Free 
Churches, with a sprinkling of Scottish clergy. 
The men are one and all noted in Britain for 
the strength and effectiveness of their pulpit ut- 


278 pages. 


terances; and there are some strong utterances 
here. But justice can scarcely be done either to 


preacher or to Scripture in miscellanies of this 
sort, though they have their undoubted value for 
tired sermon-mongers, needing the rekindling of 
the prophetic fire. 

“God’s Garden” consists of twenty more sermons 
by the men who contribute to the volumes reviewed 
above. But here there is the advantage of a 
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common center around which the sermons re- 
volve: and the volume may be heartily com- 
mended, especially to pastors who rather dread 
the return of flower and harvest festivals, feeling 
they have said all they can say that is appro- 
priate to occasions like these.—G. R. 


In God’s Orchard. 
Eaton & Mains, New York. 
$1 net. 


Mr. Learmount’s talks to children are well known 
in England and will be welcomed here, especially 
by Sunday school teachers, to whom indeed they 
are dedicated. The addresses in this book are 
upon the Fruit of the Spirit: The Lord’s Prayer: 
The Beatitudes: Best Things: and a little group 
of miscellaneous addresses. These little talks are 
bright, colloquial, direct, and it needs scarcely be 
said, brimful of illustration. Indeed the anec- 
dotes so crowd on one another, that one is tempted 
to ask, “Can illustration in children’s addresses 
be overdone?” Anyway, the speaker to children 
who has fallen into woeful poverty in the matter 
of stories, will be very glad to borrow from Mr. 
Learmount’s abundance.—G. R. 


By Rev. James Learmount. 
Cloth. 253 pages. 


Jewish Question and the Key to Its Solution 
(The). By Max Green, M. D. George W. 
Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia. Paper. 173 pages. 
35 cents net. 


This book was written by a Hebrew Christian 
whose scholarship and ability are evident on 
every page. It is intended chiefly for Jewish 
readers, and aims to show that ‘“‘people scattered 
and peeled,’ that the solution of its age-long 
problem is to be found in the fact of its rejection 
of the Messiah and the practical repudiation of 
its God-appointed task to be a blessing to man- 
kind. One could not name a better book to put 
into the hands of thoughtful Hebrews.—N. F. S. 


Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson. With annota- 


tions. Edited by Edward Waldo Emerson and 
Waldo Emerson Forbes. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston. 2 vols. Vol. I. 394 pages. Vol. II. 


542 pages. Illustrated. Cloth. $1.75 net each. 


Among the great thinkers of the past century the 
name of Ralph Waldo Emerson is preéminently 
conspicuous. He is probably one of the most, if 
not the most, widely read American author of the 
nineteenth century. Both as essayist and philoso- 
pher he is admired for his beauty of diction, as 
well as for depth of thought. 

The development of Emerson from the early 
age of sixteen, when as a junior in Harvard Uni- 
versity he began to record his impressions of men 
and movements of the day, through fifty active 
years, is of general interest. There is no pre- 
tense at continuity in these Journals, they being 
constituted for the most part of brief paragraphs, 
short essays, minutes of a literary society, and 
extracts from letters, with their replies. Subse- 
quent volumes of the Journals will be brought 
out by the Houghton Mifflin Co. from time to 
time, until the completion of the entire number 
covering the full fifty years.—X. 


Return of the Angels (The). By Rev. G. H. 
Morrison, D. D. Geo. H. Doran Co., New 
York. Cloth. 335 pages. $1.35 net. 


In “The Return of the Angels’ Mr. Morrison 
has given us yet another volume of his unique 
Sabbath evening discourses. Prepared, as he 
says in the preface, after the more severe pre- 
paration of the morning sermons ‘in which it is 
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his custom to handle the greater themes of the 
Christian revelation, these addresses, for they are 
little more in length, seek to set forth essential 
things in an unusual and arresting light. No one 
can read them without fascination and profit, and 
preachers will find in them a veritable storehouse 
of suggestion. Such sermons are sporadic, sowing 
good seed alike in heart and mind, and their worth 
cannot be too highly stated. Mr. Morrison more 
than any modern preacher reminds us of the 
saying: “Shatter the gospel mirror into a thou- 
sand fragments and each one will still reflect 
Christ.” For he finds the evangel in most 
unlikely places and discovers a high-road to the 
Cross through the most unpromising country. 
“The Slowness of God,” “‘Desertion and Drudg- 
ery,” “The Baffling of the Spirit,” “The Call of 
the Hills,’ “The Sphere of Supposition,” are 
some of his titles, and it is not too much to say 
that new light breaks forth from each one of 
them. Such preaching will always attract men, 
and it is little wonder that his Glasgow church 
is thronged week by week with perhaps the most 
intelligent congregation in that city of churches. 
Sermons like these are among the best and 
strongest influences of the Church upon the 
world.—J. S. H. 


Reproach of the Gospel (The). By Rev. James 
H. F. Peile, M. A. Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York. Cloth. 199 pages. $1.80. 


This book is, verily, a sign of the times. When 
a Bampton lecturer, deserting the quiet lanes of 
academic thought, comes out into the open to dis- 
cuss the failure of organized Christianity to solve 
the problems of our modern civilization, it must 
surely be true that a “divine discontent”? with the 
existing order is upon us and penetrating every 
class of society. The thesis of this book may be 
stated in the following sentence (p. 14): ‘‘When 
we look frankly at the present state of Chris- 
tianity from these three points—its alleged origin, 
its actual merits as a rule of life, and its effect 
upon individuals, we are forced to confess that 
its influence on mankind at large is, and has been, 
strangely disproportionate alike to its high claims, 
and to the reasonable expectation of those who 
saw its beginnings; and if we take more than 
a merely historical interest in that disproportion, 
if we still believe that here and not elsewhere 
lies the hope of the world, we cannot sit content: 
we are forced to seek, as far as we may, causes 
and remedies.” 

The thesis here stated is developed in eight 
lectures, written with frankness and a clear sim- 
plicity approaching to naiveté, which would make 
them delightful reading, if it were not that the 
subject is itself so disquieting. In his preface 
the author tells us flatly he hopes the book will 
“trouble our peace -of mind,’”’—and it certainly — 
does. For as he sets before us first the spiritual 
content of the faith, its fitness to meet man’s 
deepest need, and its acknowledged historic 
value,—and then the present facts of its relation 
to war, to trade, to the distribution of wealth, 
one feels that one has been led into the very 
heart of a bewildering conflict, and the smoke of 
the battle is too dense for one to see one’s way. 
Mr, Peile writes from the Anglican standpoint, 
and the limitations of that position are somewhat 
markedly evident both in his theology and on his 
general outlook: yet so similar are the general 
features everywhere of the awful problems of our 
civilization that there is no reason why this book 
should not be found stimulating and awakening 
by many in America as well as in England, and 
in all the churches as well as the Anglican.—G. R. 


Our Book Table. 


Short Grammar of the Greek New Testament (A). 
By A. T. Robertson, A. M., D. D. A. GC. Arm- 
ieie & Son, New York. Cloth. 240 pages. 

1.50. 


“Three types of New Testament grammars,” says 
Dr. Robertson in his preface, “are needed: a be- 
ginner’s grammar for men who have had no 
Greek training, an advanced and complete gram- 
mar for scholars and more critical seminary work, 
an intermediate handy working grammar for men 
familiar with the elements of Greek, both in school 
and in the pastorate.’ The book before us is 
the “intermediate handy working grammar,” and 
it will be welcomed with rejoicing by those who 
have been learning Greek chiefly that they may 
read their New Testament in the original; but 
who, having mastered their paradigms, are puz- 
zled as to the exact meaning of grammatical 
forms when they meet them in the Testament it- 
self. Hitherto for such persons, there were avail- 
able no guides: less cumbrous and bewildering 
than Winer or Blass. Precisely what was needed 
Dr. Robertson has supplied, in a grammar that 
is a beautiful blend of competency and simplicity. 
The brief bibliography at the beginning shows how 
extensive is Dr. Robertson’s reading for his sub- 
ject: and he has made careful use of the evidence 
of the papyri, working over the ground traversed 
by Deissmann and Hope Moulton. 

The grammar has a most interesting and viva- 
cious introduction, itself worth the price of the 
book: and the contents are so arranged and in- 
dexed that it is easy to find the light one needs 
to illuminate a particular Scriptural passage. The 
present reviewer happens to know that this book 
has earned the hearty commendation of Dr. Swete. 
Higher praise it is impossible to secure.—G. R. 


By William Newton 
New York. 


Sixty Years with the Bible. 
Clarke. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Cloth. 259 pages. $1.25 net. 


One finds himself as he reads the pages of this 
book wishing that more scholars might have the 
courage and insight to recount the steps of their 
own progress as Dr. Clarke has done. Aside 
from its scholarly value it comprises as perfect a 
piece of spiritual and mental autobiography as 
one could wish. As the history of the growth of 
a mind engaged in honest and sincere examina- 
tion of the Bible it will bring to many readers a 
reyelation. A man cannot separate his beliefs 
from his personal life and activities. Few men 
are wise enough to see this, still fewer scholars 
are candid enough to admit it, yet the personal 
life and feelings of Gibbon profoundly affected the 
writing of his great history of Rome. Dr. Clarke’s 
book is delightfully intimate, written in the first 
person and free from a single trace of conceit. 
He tells about his pastorates and his classes, of 
stray remarks and stirring sermons that each con- 
tributed to the development of his conceptions of 
his Bible. Step by step he traces the experiences 
that led him to his present position in regard to 
its interpretation, and the formation of the the- 
ology for which he stands and for the excellence 
of which he is accounted among theologians of the 
first rank on both sides of the Atlantic. He spent 
the first half of his life as a student, in the closest 
exegetical examination of the Scriptures. 

It is refreshing to find that the result of so 
many years living and facing squarely of every 
question of biblical criticism leads him to say of 
the Book: ‘My confidence in it rests on a securer 
basis. The ground of my confidence is this. By 
this time in the history of the world the quality 
of the Bible as the book of divine religion is so 
established that we may think of it with serene 
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confidence. It is certain that the Bible gives us 
knowledge of Jesus, and that Jesus gives us 
knowledge of God and that God as Jesus reveals 
Him in the true light of life.’—J. M. S. 


Study of the Lord’s Prayer (A). By William R. 
Richards. Presbyterian Board ‘of Publication 
and Sabbath-School Work, Philadelphia. Cloth. 
148 pages. 75 cents. 


This beautiful little book, interesting and attrac- 
tive in itself, acquires an additional and pathetic 
interest from the fact of the recent passing away 
of its author, the pastor of the Brick Church, 
New York City. The Outlook, commenting on Dr. 
Richards’ wonderful pastorate in New York, de- 
scribes his preaching as “not brilliant, but lu- 
minous and warm.”’ The phrase exactly fits these 
studies in the Lord’s Prayer. They are not 
brilliant: there is no attempt to say new things 
and there is little of the iron strength of Marcus 
Dods’ immortal book on the Lord’s Prayer: but 
the chapters are “luminous and warm.” They 
have the limpid simplicity that is the expression 
of an honest and unostentatious soul; and they 
glow not with the violent heat of rhetorical 
passion but with the kindly warmth of a brotherly 
heart. Dr. Richards was a great organizer as well 
as a great saint: here one feels throughout, the 
throb: of the earnest desire that men in the midst 
of busy labor should not forget to pray. ‘If we 
want a righteous democracy among men we must 
pray for the Kingdom of God’’: fittingly therefore, 
the chapters on the several petitions are pre- 
ceded by a singularly beautiful and instructive 
study of our Lord as an Example and Teacher of 
prayer,—and for our encouragement and enlarge- 
ment in petition an epilogue is added, a helpful 
homily on the so pregnant phrase, “In His 
Name.”’—G. R. 


‘ 


Sunday Mornings at Norwood. By S. A. Tipple. 
Eaton & Mains, New York. Cloth. 393 pages. 
$125 enet. 


Those who, like the present reviewer, have had 
the good fortune to know the sermons of ‘‘Tipple 
of Norwood,” must rejoice greatly in the enter- 
prise of the American publishers who have intro- 
duced that rare spirit and great preaching artist 
to the American public. It is said that there 
was vast astonishment when Dr. Parkes Cadman 
spoke of Mr. Tipple as “‘the greatest preacher in 
England,” and there may be room to quarrel over 
the word “greatest.”” But no true ‘‘sermon 
taster’ on either side of the Atlantic who knows 
what goes to make up excellence in pulpit crafts- 
manship, will hesitate to bend in astonished ad- 
miration over the exquisite workmanship of these 
discourses. Indeed it is scarcely in terms of art 
and craft that they should be described. They 
are the fragrance of a soul who is among English 
preachers what the violet is among the flowers. 
Ministers of nonliturgical churches will study with 
interest and care the prayers that are printed 
with the sermons. It is doubtful whether they 
constitute good models of public devotion; but 
there can be no question of their beauty and value 
as lyrical utterances of the devout and aspiring 
soul.—G. R. 


Under Marching Orders. By Ethel Daniels Hub- 


bard. Young People’s Missionary Movement, 
New York. Illustrated. Cloth. 222 pages. 50 
cents net. 


A story of Mary Porter Gamewell—some selected 
incidents in the life of this splendid missionary 
who gave herself so unstintingly to the great task 
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of giving the gospel to China. From her home 
in Iowa to the work in Inland China from which 
she and her husband were driven by a mob, back 
to Peking and the establishment of the wonderful 
Sunday school out of which grew the largest 
Protestant church in the Empire, so on to the 
siege of Peking in which they played so impor- 
tant a part, this book carries us in a most fas- 
cinating style. It should prove an inspiration to 
every reader and Mrs. Gamewell continue to bless 
the world not only through the great Girls’ School 
in Peking which bears her name but also in the 
story of a devoted life.—WN. F. S. 


By Anna A. 
Cloth. 


Why American Marriages Fail. 
Rogers. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 
214 pages. $1.25. 


These pages contain the reveries of a clever pessi- 
mist. We are told the truth, which the author 
wraps up for us in good-natured bundles. The 
faults and failings of American marriages and men 
and mothers and customs and education, are all 
dealt with in a frank spirit that pricks the bub- 
bles of our pride and takes us down from our 
exalted perches. Miss Rogers buttonholes us for 
a chat on these subjects and deftly reveals in the 
process that our ivory collar buttons of which we 
bragged are nothing but celluloid after all. 
After the interview, we fall to pieces, as it were, 
but we cannot help a laugh and are not angry a 
bit at what she has revealed to the public. We 
shake hands in parting and she gives us cause 
to hope that some day we may be better.—H. P. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Amurru: The Home of the Northern Semites. 
By Albert T. Clay, Ph. D. Sunday School 
Times Co., Philadelphia. Cloth. 217 pages. 
$1.25 net. 


Ancestry of Our English Bible (The). 
Maurice Price, Ph. D. 
Co., Philadelphia. 
pages. $1.50. 


Bible and the British Museum (The). 
R. Habershon. Gospel Publishing House, New 
York. Illustrated. Cloth. 152 pages. $1. 


Bible and the Cross (The). By Rev. G. Campbell 
Morgan, D. D. F. H. Revell Co., New York. 
Cloth. 128 pages. 50 cents net. 


Bible (The). Its Origin and Authority. By 
W. F. Lofthouse, M. A. Eaton & Mains, New 


By Ira 
Sunday School Times 
Illustrated. Cloth. 330 


By Ada 


York. Cloth. 151 pages. 50 cents net. 

Congregational Administration. By Charles Sum- 
ner Nash. Pilgrim Press, Boston. Cloth. 179 
pages. 75 cents net. 


Converted Catholic (The). 1909. Edited by Rev. 
James A. O’Connor. The Editor, New York. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 436 pages. $1.25. 


Each For All and All For Each. By John Par- 
sons. Sturgis & Walton Co., New York. 
Cloth. 390 pages. $1.50 net. 


Ethics of Jesus (The). By Henry Churchill 
King, D. D., LL. D. Macmillan Co., New 
York. Cloth. 293 pages. $1.50 net. 


Facts of Faith (The). By Charles Edward Smith. 
Sherman, French & Co., Boston. Cloth. 90 
pages. 80 cents net. 


Fatal Barter and Other Sermons (The). By 
William L. Watkinson, D. D., LL. D. F. H. 
Revell Co., New York. Cloth. 256 pages. 
$1 net. ° 


First Easter Sermon (The). 
Moody. Northfield Press, 
Illuminated boards. 40 pages. 


Helladian Vistas. By Don Daniel Quinn, Ph. D. 
The Author, Yellow Springs, O. Cloth. 407 
pages. $1.50. 

He Goeth Before You. By Russell H. Conwell. 
F. M. Barton Co., Cleveland, O. Illustrated. 


By Paul Dwight 
Northfield, Mass. 
30 cents net. 


Cloth. 47 pages. 50 cents. 

Jeweled Crown (A). By Eveleen Harrison. 
Gospel Publishing House, New York.  Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 131 pages. $1 net. 

Laws of the Inner Kingdom. By Henry W. 
Clark. F. H. Revell Co., New York. Cloth. 
278 pages. $1.25 net. 


Modern Religious Problems. Edited by Ambrose 
White Vernon. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 
Cloth. 50 cents net, each. 
Church and Labor (The). 

95 pages. 
Earliest Sources for the Life of Jesus (The). 
By F. Crawford Burkitt, M. A., D. D. Tea 
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BORMEEE CHILDREN; 


A Child’s Evening and Morning Prayer. 


Anon. | May WHITTLE Moopy. 
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EVENING. 

1. At the close of ev-’ry day, Lord, to Thee I kneel and pray. 

2, QO for -giveand wash a-way All my naugh-ti- ness this day. 

MORNING. 


3. Fa - ther,Thou hast heard our pray’r, And we ownThy ten-der care. 


4. Teachus now our hearts to raise, 


In our morn-ing hymn of praise, 
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Look up - on Thy lit-tle child, Look in love and mer-cy mild. 
When I sleepand when I wake Bless me for my Saviour’ssake. 
For, by Thee,in safe-ty kept, We have laid us down and slept. 


Saal 
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And for Je - sus’ sake we pray Blessand keep us thro’theday. A - MEN. 
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Copyright, 1909, by MAY WHITTLE Moopy. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE QUIET HOUR. 


APRIL, 1910. 


Friday, 1st. Continue in prayer, and 
watch in the same with thanksgiving. Col. 
WO 2: 


As the water in the gauge glass and in the 
boiler always remains at the same level, the 
water in the one never rising higher than 
the water in the other, so no man’s outer 
life of activity ever rises above his inner 
life of prayer. As a man prays, so is he. 
No man ever becomes a better Christian 
than he is in his prayer life. No matter 
how zealous, how busy, how benevolent, 
how good a name he may have among men 
as a Christian worker, teacher, preacher, 


he is no better than he is when he is alone 
with God in prayer. What he is and does 
there in secret will appear openly.—Charles 
A. Cook. 


Saturday, 2nd. Sorrow and sighing shall 
flee away. Isa. «xxv. TO. 


They are all preparatory ministries, and 
they pass away when their ministry is ac- 
complished. They are part of the Lord’s 
scaffolding, used in the erection of “temples 
of the Holy Ghost,” and when the temples 
receive their top story, all the scaffolding 
will be removed.—J. H. Jowett. 
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Sunday, 3rd. A narrow place, where was 
no way to turn either to the right hand or 
to the left. Num. xxi. 26. 


“A narrow place!” You know that 
place; you have been there; you will very 
likely be there again ere long; some of you 
may be there at this very moment. For it 
is not merely a defile away somewhere 
among the mountains to the east of Moab. 
It is a life-passage in individual experience 
—a time when there is no evading or es- 
caping responsibilities, where we are 
brought face to face with some inevitable 
question. Yes or No is the hinge on which 
everything turns. Shall I yield and dis- 
honor God, or shall I resist and triumph in 
His might? There is no possible com- 
promise, for compromise with sin is itself 
the most insidious form of sin..... No 
man can pass through such a crisis and 
after it be precisely what he was before. 
He has met God face to face, and he must 
be either the better or the worse for that. 
Either, like Jacob at Peniel, he can say, “My 
life is preserved,” or, like Saul after he 
had thrown off his allegiance to his God, 
he has to exclaim, “Jehovah has departed 
from me, and is become mine enemy.”— 
William M. Taylor. 


Monday, 4th. Where is... . thy broth- 
er? Am I my brothers keeper? ... 
What hast thow done? the voice of thy 
brother's blood crieth unto me from the 
ground. Gen. iv. 9, I0. 


The responsibility for the souls of the 
world is not, and has not been, and cannot 
be thrown upon the shoulders of the mis- 
sionaries, but by God, by Christ, is placed 
upon the shoulders of every one of us.— 
Horace G. Underwood. 


Tuesday, 5th. Whatsoever things are 


true . SOMES bo CMSs 6 0 6 PIA oo 0 
lovely .... of good report... . think on 
these things. Phil. iv. 8. 

It is significant what a wide range of 
thought is allowed to us..... Once a man 


is within the Kingdom and acknowledges 
the sway of the King, he is permitted to 
roam over wide fields. For Christ has no 
quarrel with culture, with literature, with 
art, with physical development, or with any- 
thing that makes for the uplifting and up- 
building of the whole man, and to engage 
our thoughts with these things is to 
strengthen ourselves in the way of His 
full salvation—J. Stuart Holden. 


Wednesday, 6th. Blessed is he, whoso- 
ever shall not be offended in me. Luke vit. 
Be 

I know of no hours more trying to faith 
than those in which Jesus multiplies the 
evidences of His possession of power which 
would take some burden out of our life, 
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and yet does not use it. .. - - There is need 
for much grace and help from God when 
the messengers come back saying: “Yes, 
He has all the power you have believed 
Him to possess, and is all that you have 
thought Him to be, and yet He said not a 
word, John, about taking you out of prison.’ 
These are the hours that eternity will study 
with delight and amazement. No explana- 
tion—faith nourished—the prison doors left 
closed; and then the message: “Blessed is 
he, whosoever shall not be offended in me.” 
That is all!—Charles G. Moore. 


Thursday, 7th. God said unto [Balaam] 
0 . and God’s anger was 
kindled because he went. Num. «xu. 20, 22. 


Who of us is safe, if that be the kind of 
world we are living in? .... Safety is to 
be found alone in the sphere where lies the 
danger. And where is that? In the will. 

. . . Only that man is safe who says, 
though through lisping and faltering lips, 
“Als aS) ioahy will, O God, to seek and to do 
Thy will.” Only that will is safe which is 
guarded and inspired, at once directed and 
driven, by the will of God—AHugh Black. - 


Friday, 8th. Until the time appointed of 
the father. Gal. ww. 2. 


Lord, let me make this rule, 
To think of life as school, 
And try my best 
To stand each test, 
And do my work, 
And nothing shirk. 


Some day the bell will sound, 
Some day my heart will bound, 
As with a shout 
That school is out 
And lessons done, 
I homeward run. 2 
—Maltbie D. Babcock. 


Saturday, oth. Happy shalt thou be, and 
it shall be well with thee. Ps. cxxviit. 2. 


Break out into duty, and I pledge you you 
will soon break out into song—John R. 
Mott. 


Sunday, 1oth. J am the Lorp thy God 
which . . leadeth thee by the way that 
thou shouldest go. Isa. «lui. 17. 


He leads us down indeed into the shad- 
owed valleys of life dripping with human 
tears, and full of sounds of sighing, which 
rise from hearts oppressed with weary pain, 
but He knows how to transform the gloom 
into the glory, and to make the very dark- 
ness light about us, by the splendor of God’s 
sunny smile. He leads us down into the 
shadowed valleys of life, but up also to the 
radiant hilltop of transfiguration and com- 
munion, where, by the vision of faith, we 
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can catch glimpses of His face; where, by 
the ear of faith, we can catch the whisper- 
ings of His heavenly voice, and understand 
the better, for such deep communion, the 
glory of the life that is to be. Would any 
of us prefer the guidance of his own weak 
wisdom to such a leadership as that?—W. 
B. McLeod. 


Monday, 11th. A bruised reed shall he 
not break. Isa. xlit. 3. 


0 


_ This means that Jesus Christ is very pa- 
tient and gentle and forbearing in His deal- 
ings with people who have not much back- 
bone, people that break down under the 
strain put upon them, people that disap- 
point Him. Are we?—Samuel Chadwick. 


Tuesday, 12th. Lot... . beheld all the 
plain of Jordan that it was well watered. 
.... Lhen Lot chose him all the plain of 
Jordan ....and pitched his tent toward 
SOCOM: % > Abram .... dwelt .... im 
Hebron, and built there an altar unto the 
Lorp. Gen. “iit. 10, 11, 12, r8. 


Every day I am tempted by the plain of 
Jordan. It is rich and fair. Every day 
God holds up before me the heights of 
Hebron. The soil is poorer there, the work 
is harder. But God is there and calls me. 
Ah, let who will choose Sodom and Gomor- 
rah! My choice, this day and all days,— 
God grant it!—shall be the hills—Amos R. 
Wells. : 


“Wednesday, 13th. And when the burnt 
offering began, the song of the Lorp began 
also. 2 Chron. *2414%. 27. 


~The reason that our songs often fail 
is because we do not strike the keynote 
deep enough. The key that leads to the 
highest note is consecration, dedication, 
the burnt offering. While we seek for 
joy and peace and personal blessing we 


are at the wrong end of things. It 
is when the stream flows out that it 
becomes rivers of living water. Per- 


haps you have tried to believe in the Cross 
as a creed without also living that Cross as 
a sacrifice of love. Try the other and the 
better way and you, too, will hear the 
heavenly strain of “the song of the Lorn.” 
—A. B. Simpson. 


Thursday, 14th. Take unto you the whole 
armor of God. Eph. vi. 13. 

Nothing in nature is more’ remarkable 
than the way in which animals and plants 
are fortified against their enemies..... 
Neither has God left us without a “whole 
armor”; it would be most unlike Him if He 
had. Yet, alas! we often neglect to fortify 
ourselves, and venture into a dangerous 
world with sandals, sword, helmet, or 
breastplate missing..... To go forth 
without forethought, with a cold heart, a 
weak faith, a vacillating purpose, is to in- 
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vite failure and ruin. We are immune only 
as we live in the spirit of vigilance, of con- 
secration, of enthusiasm.—W. L. Watkin- 
SON. 


Friday, 15th. He 
out. 


.... fled, and got him 
Gen. “xxx. 12. 


One pair of heels is sometimes worth two 
pairs of hands. The common maxim that 
no man should turn his back on an adver- 
sary, is a false maxim; in some circum- 
stances it is safest to flee and get out of a 
snare. To meet a temptation, at its first 
suggestion, often quenches a spark which 
might kindle a fire, resistless and all con- 
suming.—Arthur T. Pierson. 


Saturday, 16th. LEffectual fervent prayer. 
SOSi ACT Ok 


The prayer that prevails is the prayer 
that is unto God, the prayer that is through 
the Son, the prayer that is in the Holy 
Ghost—R. A. Torrey. 


Sunday, 17th. From the way of the east. 
Ezek. «liu. 2. 


“Come, Lord Jesus!” Thou art coming, 
For this blessed hope we wait; 

Time’s long night is swiftly passing, 
And the hour is growing late; 

But the watchers still are waiting, 
Looking towards the Eastern gate. 


Blessed hope! behold the glory 
Dawneth in the glowing East; 

Light, and love, and home, swift bringing, 
To the lowliest and least, 

Who, with lifted hearts, are waiting 
For the King’s great marriage-feast. 


“Come, Lord Jesus!” Thou art coming, 
In that dawn-light hope we dwell, 

Now, though shadows still lie heavy 
Where the night dews thickly fell; 

The fair radiance of that morning 
Never thought or tongue can tell. 


=, AS: 


Monday, 18th. As my Father hath sent 
me, even so send I you. John xx. 21. 


That is to say, with the same mission that 
Jesus came, His Church is to go. And 
what was the mission of Jesus? He Him- 
self said, “I am come to seek and to save 
that which was lost.” The mission of the 
Church, therefore, is the mission of Jesus, 
and the mission of Jesus was the mission 
of soul winning.—Len G. Broughton. 


Tuesday, roth. Ve are the temple of the 
living God; as God hath said, I will dwell 
in them, and walk in them; and I will be 
their God, and they shall be my people. 2 
Cor. vi. 16. 


If every worker realizes himself as a 
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temple of the living God, an instrument 
possessed and governed and used by the 
Almighty, there is no place for discourage- 
ment. Before Him, the hard, dry rock 
shall be turned into a pool, the flint into a 
fountain of waters. The purposes of God 
shall stand, and “none can stay his hand, 
or say unto him, What doest thou?’—J. 
Hudson Taylor. 


Wednesday, 20th. He hath appointed a 
day, in the which he will judge the world 
in righteousness. Acts xvii. 31. 


St. Paul believed evidently in a day of 
final unraveling and judgment..... To 
believe thus in Christ as alive, and in the 
world as moving inevitably towards Him 
for judgment is to incur, no doubt, the 
laughter of the Athenians of to-day. But 
it means anchorage. It means the steady- 
ing both of faith and of will in the face of 
temptation. The looking up to the Lord 
Christ as Judge means the enveloping of 
one’s life in a saving reverence and awe 
and worship within which there is yet mys- 
teriously intertwined the benediction of a 
human friendship.—G. A. Johnston Ross. 


Thursday, 21st. And now, behold, I go 

. unto Jerusalem, not knowing the 
things that shall befall me there: save that 
the Holy Ghost witnesseth in every city, 
saying that bonds and afflictions abide me. 


But none of these things move me. Acts 
4H. 22, 23, 24. 
How the world needs such people! How 


God needs such people everywhere—in the 
Church, in the state! Men who are always 
there, always there at the holy summons; 
men who see by a fine instinct which they 
themselves have never stifled, have never 
perverted, have never turned the edge of or 
dulled the sensibility of; men who see by a 
fine instinct God’s ruling upon every par- 
ticular situation and go straight for it, ask- 
ing no reward, distracted by no fear. These 
are the salt of the earth—John A. Hutton. 


Friday, 22nd. Ye must be born again. 
John wii. 7. 

The religion of regeneration is what the 
world needs to-day. Shams are even enter- 
ing into the Church of God. A religion 
that does not reach below the exterior is 
worthless. A piety that is worn like Sun- 
day clothes, only on certain occasions, is 
acceptable neither to God nor man. A 
Christianity that does not enter into busi- 


ness transactions is worse than none.— 
D. L. Moody. 


Saturday, 23rd. This is the day which 
the Lorp hath made; we will rejoice and be 
glad in it. Ps. cxviti. 24. 


Say this of every day .... and there 
can come no day in which you may not re- 
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joice and be glad. No matter what happens, 
you can rejoice and be glad in God—not in 
circumstances, but in God.—Margaret Bot- 
tome. 


Sunday, 24th. One is your Master, even 
Christ; and all ye are brethren. Matt. xxut. 
8. 


When we shall get away from the over- 
emphasis of our denominational distinc- 
tions; when we shall give less heed to our 
peculiar badges, our colors and our pos- 
tures; when we shall move out of our nar- 
row realm of action in which we have 
played our little part, where we have 
seen only our own point of view; and when 
we shall recognize the common standard of 
a common Christ, and stand shoulder to 
shoulder with men of every creed and of 
every cult who name the blessed Lord as 
their Master, then we shall touch the life 
of the twentieth century with the regener- 
ating, renewing, and transfiguring power of 
Jesus Christ,—then and not before.—James 
E. Freeman. 


Monday, 25th. Light shall shine upon thy 
ways. Job «xn. 28. 


It is grand to look forward and see the 
heavens brighten with the dawn of a new 
day; but there never was light upon the 
sky which was not meant to illuminate the 
ground about our feet, and show each of 
us his bit of work waiting for him there.— 
George Adam Smith. 


Tuesday, 26th. Therefore will the Lorp 
watt, that he may be gracious unto you... . 
blessed are all they that wait for him. Isa. 
LED Iss 


Who would not wait, since the Lord waits 
too, 
That the more He may gracious be? 
His peace like a river is calm and deep, 
His gladness is like the sea. 
None may measure the deep content 
Of the heart that God makes strong; 
But he knows most of the joy of the Lord 
Who has patiently waited long. 


“Very gracious” the Lord will be! 
Blessed are they who wait! 

Why should I wish to hasten Him 
Whose mercy is never late? 

O heart, be patient! O faith, be strong, 
Though still the light be dim; 

I covet the blessing God keeps in store 
For those who wait for Him. 


Marianne Farningham. 


Wednesday, 27th. So our eyes wait upon 
the Lorp our God. Ps. cxxiii. 2. 


_In the moment before the orchestra be- 
gins its symphony a light, sharp tap is 
heard and then you have noticed how every 
eye turns toward the leader, intent upon 
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him, following each movement of his rod 
or finger or head. The whole symphony 
depends upon the closeness of their atten- 
tion to him. There is a Leader in our 
symphony. “The eyes of all wait upon” 
Him. Are you in discord? Are you out 
of time? “Look unto me,’ He says. Watch 
the movement of the pierced Hand, follow 
Him, and all your life shall be in tune with 
God and with His universe—John Hopkins 
Denison. 


Thursday, 28th. If thy brother.... 
sin against thee seven times in the day, and 
seven times turn again to thee saying, I 


repent; thou shalt forgive him. Luke xvii. 
Ste) 2). 
Think of it! Three times in a single 


morning and four times in that same after- 
noon to let that quick-tempered, careless or 
otherwise offending brother upset our plans 
and mar our pleasure, and yet part with 
him in peace at the nightfall—to have him 
resume the same process perhaps on the 
morrow! Surely it is demanding a great 
deal of human endurance. And yet, since 


the Father expects of us but a faint reflec- 
tion of His own mercy, what a revelation it 
is of the endless, tireless, loving patience 
of God that bears with His erring, stum- 
bling children day by day—J. R. Miller. 


Friday, 29th. Which God hath before 
prepared. Eph. w. 10 (margin). 


God is not making an experiment with 
us. We are not pawns upon a chessboard, 
moving which, God may win or lose. Every 
movement is arranged. I did not know 
what was to come to pass to-day, but God 
was in this day before I came into it. Do- 
ing what? ‘Choosing the place for me, mak- 
ing arrangements, controlling everything.— 
G. Campbell Morgan. 


Saturday, goth. As he is, So are we in 
this world. 1t John wv. 17. 


This is to be our aim: that the life of 
Christ in us shall be and do what the life 
of Christ was and did in Himself. Weare 
so to live that our life shall repeat the life 
of Jesus of Nazareth—Alexander McKen- 
ete. 
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THE MISSION OF THE TWELVE. 
(April 10, Matthew ix. 35.—x. 15, 40-42.) 


Our Lord’s itinerant journey among the 
cities of Lower Galilee had filled Him with 
profound sorrow. This much we learn 
from the closing verses of the previous 
chapter. Two touching metaphors explain 
the cause. The people appeared to Him 
like a flock of sheep, left without protection 
to the mercy of ravening wild beasts. Wor- 
ried, exhausted, panting, they lay down as 
though hopeless of deliverance. Next, they 
seemed like a harvest field where the golden 
grain was rotting to waste for want of 
strong arms and keen sickles, suggesting 
the prayer that the Lord of the harvest 
would thrust out laborers, ere the loss was 
irretrievable. He not only bade His dis- 
ciples pray, but the parallel passage in 
Luke (vi. 12) tells us that He spent the 
whole of the following night alone with 
the Father in His mountain oratory. On 
the following morning, it was as though He 
said: “Now go and answer your own 
prayers!” You have prayed for laborers; 
be you the laborers! You have asked for 


shepherds; be you the shepherds! You 
have entreated that the terrible waste of 
human lives should be stopped; make speed 
to stop it!” It is thus that the Master acts 
still. He calls us into His secret, bids us 
see what He sees, touches us with His own 
compassion, leads us out in prayer, and then 
commissions us, with the fresh dew of His 
own pity in our hearts and with the warmth 
of His love burning in our words. 

THe Aposttes. The number of the 
Apostles was twelve. Twelve is a favorite 
number in Scripture—the twelve sons of 
Jacob, the twelve tribes, the twelve gates of 
the city, the tree that bare twelve manner 
of fruits. The reason is probably found in 
the sidereal heavens. The moon divides the 
year into twelve months. Also twelve is 
the sum of three miltiplied by four. Three 
stands for the Trinity in Unity, whilst four 
represents the need of the world, as repre- 
sented by the four points of the compass. 
Twelve, therefore, is the union of the 
Divine fullness with the clamant need of 
man. As our Lord called the twelve 
Apostles, He not only thought of the twelve 
tribes of Israel, but called the attention of 
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all thoughtful and spiritual observers to the 
new Israel He was founding. The new 
covenant which He was inaugurating, would 
embrace a spiritual seed, which was to take 
the place of the Hebrew commonwealth. 

There were three groups of four each. 
At the head of each group was always the 
same leader. Peter headed the first, which 
included his brother, Andrew, and the 
brothers, John and James, whom the Lord 
designated “sons of thunder.” Simon Peter 
was the strongest man of the entire body, 
and deservedly headed the first group; but 
all of them were men of unusual calibre and 
capacity. During our Lord’s earthly minis- 
try, they were His chosen companions and 
friends, especially the first three; but 
Andrew is classed with them when, at the 
end of His life, they sat on the Mount of 
Olives and asked the sign of His coming. 
After the Ascension, they naturally assumed 
the leadership of the Church, and as such, 
stand together in Acts i. We may describe 
them as the men of action. 

The leader of the second group was 
Philip. There is a remarkable resemblance 
among the members of this group. On the 
last evening, Philip asked that the Father 
might be shown, as the only method of giv- 
ing perfect satisfaction. Thomas, on start- 
ing to the grave of Lazarus, made sure that 
our Lord was going to His death, and 
proposed that they should die in His com- 
pany. Amid the joy of Easter Day he 
remained unmoved, as an old gray rock in 
a garden of spring flowers. Nathanael, or 
Bartholomew, somewhat  pessimistically 
asked if a good thing could be expected 
from Nazareth. And Matthew always re- 
membered that he had been a publican; 
though he wrote this precious gospel, which 
Renan calls “the most important book which 
has ever been written.” There is a re- 
flective and somewhat pensive note in these 
men, inclining them to despondency or 
doubt. We are justified, therefore, in de- 
scribing them as the reflective group. 

James, the son of Alphzeus, led the third 
group. He is supposed to have been our 
Lord’s half brother. After Pentecost he 
became the acknowledged Head of the 
Mother Church, wore a robe of pure white, 
was regarded with special reverence by all 
parties as a man of peculiar saintliness, and 
has transmitted something of his passion for 
righteousness in the Epistle that bears his 
name. The next to him bore three names, 
Lebbeus, Thaddeus, and Jude. In his 
epistle, he modestly describes himself as 
“the paper of James.” Simon, the Zealot, 
was probably animated by passion for free- 
dom from the yoke of Rome. The spirit of 
Judas Maccabaeus and his brother burned 
in his breast. He would not have scrupled 
to avail himself of fire and sword, if only 
he could have won back Judah for the 
Hebrew race. Judas, the man of Kerioth, 
comes always last, but at that time he may 
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have ranked with the first, such were his 
protestations of loyalty to Christ. In those 
days he was probably loyal, though desirous 
of using the Master’s influence as a pedestal 
for personal ambition. We may describe 
this group, as consisting of men of vehe- 
mence and emotion. 

These three groups comprehend the 
Church of to-day. All of us belong to one 
of them. We are either for action, for 
thought, or for emotion. Let us not judge 
nor envy one another. Nothing happens by 
chance. God has placed us where we are, 
and He expects us to be the best possible of 
our kind. Action tends to run to seed 
unless mated with thought; and neither can 
effect much apart from emotion, which 
supplies the driving power. The body is 
nourished by that which every joint supplies, 
and is perfected through the working of 
each several part. 

The Apostles were chosen from the ranks 
of the Disciples. The disciple is a learner, 
and as he sits in his class he is being tested 
to discover if he has in him the raw ma- 
terial out of which apostles are made. Too 
many never get beyond their lesson books, 
and never develop into teachers. They con- 
tinually need to be taught again the first 
principles. 

The instructions given them were most 
significant. The first call to the banquet 
was to be given to the children. Their 
ministry was to be philanthropic and merci- 
ful. They were to be poor in worldly 
goods, but making many rich. Earthly and 
monetary considerations were to have no 
weight with them. Their presence could 
not be a matter of indifference, but would 
be a savor of life or death, of peace or 
judgment. 

When the Heavenly City descended before 
the eyes of the seer (Rev. xxi.), he tells 
us that in the twelve foundation stones were 
“the names of the twelve apostles of the 
Lamb.” It must have seemed as a gigantic 
reduplication of the ancient breastplate. 
How little did these simple men realize 
that association with Christ and service to 
Him would transform them into jewels, 
and that each would have his peculiar bril- 
liancy, beauty, and place! 


GotpEN Text: Freely ye have received, 
freely give. Matt. x. 8. 
THE QUESTION OF JOHN THE BAPTIST. 
(April 17, Matthew xi. 1-19.) 


Joun’s Miscivines. We can easily ex- 


plain then: 
(1) Depression. He was a child of the 
desert. The winds that swept across the 


waste were not freer. But now he was 
confined in the dungeons of the gloomy 
castle of Machaerus, across the Jordan, to 
which the sunlight could not penetrate. He 
pined with the hunger of a wild thing for 
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liberty, for the sight of the world and a 
breath of fresh air. It is not hard to under- 
stand how his deprivations reacted on his 
spiritual and mental organization, or that 
his nervous system lost its elasticity of 
tone. We are all so delicately balanced. 
Often the lack of spiritual joy and peace 
may be attributed to the foul air we breathe, 
or to our inability to get beyond the confines 
of a narrow city tenement. What a com- 
fort to remember that God knows our 
frame, and remembers that we are but 
dust: and when we send from our prison to 
ask if it is He, there is no word of rebuke, 
but only tender encouragement. 

(2) Disappointment. When first con- 
signed to prison, John had expected every 
day that Jesus Whom he had recognized as 
Messiah, would come to deliver him. Was 
not all power His? Could He not open the 
prison doors? Surely He would not leave 
His faithful follower to die in despair! But 
the weeks grew to months, and still no help 
came. It was inexplicable to John’s honest 
heart, and suggested the fear that he had 
after all been mistaken. Can we not sym- 
pathize in this? Often in our lives we have 
counted on God’s interfering to deliver us 
from some intolerable sorrow. With ears 
alert and heart throbbing with expectancy 
we have lain in our prison cell, listening 
for the first faint footfall of the delivering 
angel, but the weary hours have passed 
without his arrival, and we have questioned 
whether our Lord were really mindful of 
His own. 

(3) Partial views of Christ. John 
thought of Christ only as the Avenger of 
sin, as the Maker of Revolution, as the 
dread Judge of all. When, in his prison, 
he heard of the works of Jesus and dis- 
covered that they were wholly beneficent 
and gentle; when he learnt that He had not 
burned up the chaff with unquenchable fire 
or winnowed the threshing-floor, he began 
to think that there must be coming Another, 
Who would be as the fire, the earthquake, 
and the tempest. Do we look for Another? 
But is not this also a mistake in which we 
share? We form our own limited notions 
of God, and because He does not realize 
our ideal, we begin to doubt. We think, 
for instance, that if He be a righteous God, 
He will not permit the wrong to triumph, 
little children to suffer for the sins of their 
parents, the innocent to be trampled beneath 
the feet of the proud. Surely, we say, God 
must step out of His hiding place, and undo 
these wrongs. Ultimately, because the earth 
still travails and groans, we question 
whether He is in His high heaven. Like 
John, we expect that God will come in the 
whirlwind, but because He pursues tender 
ministries and works out His great designs 
modestly and silently, we fall into the mid- 
night of despair. 

Our Lorv’s Repty. Through the long 
hours of the day John’s disciples stood amid 
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the crowds, while the pitiable train of sick 
and demon-possessed passed before the 
Saviour, coming in every stage of need, and 
going away cleansed and healed. Even the 
dead were raised! At the close, the Master 
turned to them and bade them tell John 
what they had seen and heard. His reply 
was indirect. Our Lord did not say direct- 
ly, 1am He. To have done so would have 
led to further questionings. The curiosity 
of the mind would have been quieted, but 
the heart would have been unappeased. It 
was mysterious. Surely if He had done so 
much for others, He could have liberated 
His suffering friend. But it was sufficient, 
because it called John’s mind back to the 
ancient prophetic descriptions of the Mes- 
siah’s mission. Isa, xxxy. and Ixi. were 
conclusive on this. It was as though Jesus 
said, “Go back to your master, tell him to 
consider again the ancient word. It is true 
that I am to proclaim ‘the day of vengeance,’ 
but I must first announce the acceptable 
year. I am to come as the Mighty One, 
and My arm must rule for Me; but it is 
also true that I am to feed My flock like a 
shepherd, and gather the lambs in My arm.” 
He finished with a new Beatitude, “Blessed 
is he whosoever shall not be offended in 
me.” Our Lord put within the reach of 
His noble servant the blessedness of the un- 
offended, of those who refuse to be stumbled 
by the apparent inequalities of Providence, 
of those who wait the Lord’s leisure, of 
those who, whilst they cannot understand 
His dealings, quietly rely upon His love. 

THE Lorp’s COMMENDATION OF JOHN. 
While the Baptist’s disciples were still pres- 
ent, there was no word of praise, lest Christ 
might add to the temptations that assailed 
His friend. But as soon as they had gone, 
He broke out into this magnificent tribute. 
Our Lord may never tell us in this earthly 
life all He thinks of us, but He may be 
saying kind things in Heaven, which we 
shall hear some day. It must nave seemed 
very extraordinary to the bystanders, that 
our Lord spoke of John as the greatest born 
of woman. “What! is he greater than 
Moses, David or Isaiah! Remember that 
he has, to the eye of man, failed, and that 
he has just questioned the truth of his own 
former affirmations.’ “Yes,’ replies the 
Master, “but My affirmation is perfectly 
true. Heaven judges, not by a passing 
mood, but by the intention and purpose of 
the soul.” God imputes righteousness, and 
reckons to us all that blessed flowering and 
fruiting to which our faith will give ex- 
pression when patience has had its perfect 
work, and we are “perfect and entire, want- 
ing nothing.” 

The greatness of John the Baptist con- 
sisted in his absolute modesty and humility. 
To our Lord he said, “I have need to be 
baptized of thee’; to the deputation from 
the Sanhedrin, “I am only a voice crying in 
the wilderness”; to the crowds, “I am not 
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worthy to unloose His shoe latchet.” He 
was quite content to decrease, if the Master 
increased. The crowds might ebb away 
from him, if only they gathered around 
the Greater than himself. These were the 
traits of real greatness. The longer 
shadows that the loftiest mountains cast on 
the plains reveal their excelling height. Yet, 
the Master says that His kingdom gives the 
opportunity of attaining to a greatness 
which even the loftiest souls outside it 
could never reach. There is a greatness 
which is altogether personal, and another 
which arises from circumstances. The giant 
is taller than the child; but the smallest 
child on a mountain is higher than the giant 
in the valley. Socrates was incomparably 
the greatest teacher and thinker of his age, 
but the very lads in our Sunday schools are 
acquainted with truths which he never knew. 

Notice and copy the other characteristics 
of this great-souled man: his independence 
—he was not shaken by winds; his sim- 
plicity—not clothed in soft raiment or 
seated at royal tables; his faithfulness— 
eager only to prepare the way of the coming 
King. From him, therefore, went forth 
those noble impulses that stirred the hearts 
of men to moral violence and eagerness. 


GoLpeEN Text: But I have greater wit- 
ness than that of John: for the works which 
the Father hath given me to finish, the 
same works that I do, bear witness of me, 
that the Father hath sent me. John v. 36. 


WARNING AND INVITATION. 
(April 24, Matthew xi. 20-30.) 


This chapter must always shine in the 
firmament of Scripture as one of its bright- 
est stars. Eternity alone can reveal what 
its closing words of invitation have meant 
to myriads. The promise of “rest” is the 
most attractive and alluring of all the sweet 
words of our Lord. Jt is so all-inclusive. 
The Master said, “All ye.’ There is the 
accent of conscious Deity in those words. 
He must have been conscious of being 
more than man when He announced Him- 
self able to impart rest to all. Only the 
bosom of God is broad enough for ail the 
tired heads and hearts of every clime and 
age. But this verse is of a piece with the 
foregoing one which remarkably resembles 
many a similar utterance in the Fourth 
Gospel, “All things have been delivered 
unto me of my Father.” It should be 
noticed that the invitation is specially in- 
clusive of both sexes. It is men who labor 
with sweat of toil, and women who are 
heavy-laden with household duty and the 
cares of children. The active and passive, 
the strenuous and the suffering are alike 
bidden to rest in Him. 

Turis CHAPTER CoNTAINS SEVERAL TYPES 
oF UNREST. 

(1) There is the unrest of honest doubt 
(ver. 1-15). John was a true lover of 
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Christ. It was an agony with him, not to 
believe with a full-orbed radiance. But his 
impaired physical health and the long delay 
of deliverance told on him, and he sent to 
know if our Lord were really the Messiah. 
There are many amongst us to-day who are 
honestly perplexed as to the truth of the 
religion which they have been taught from 
childhood. 

(2) There is the unrest of human 
opinion (ver. 16-19). Some said that our 
Lord was under the influence of evil spirits 
or of passion, and that He consorted with 
the lapsed, because He was akin to them. 


Others as frequently believed in Him 
Gohn vit 12), It “is ‘som still Pablic 
opinion is as restless as the ocean. Hapless 


indeed are they who steer by the waves 
rather than by the stars. 

(3) There is the unrest of perplexity at 
the mysteries of Divine Providence (ver. 
20-24.) Why should Tyre and Sidon have 
had fewer advantages than Chorazin and 
Bethsaida? Why should the Anglo-Saxon 
race be favored with such peculiar privi- 
leges, which the dark-skinned races have 
never enjoyed? Doubtless there are sufh- 
cient reasons, but they are hidden in the 
mind of God. We are doomed to weari- 
ness of soul unless we are content to trust 
the matter with the Almighty. 

(4) If we compare Luke vii. with this 
chapter, we shall see also that probably the 
woman who was a sinner, and who after- 
wards wept at the Lord’s feet, was present 
in the crowd to whom He addressed these 
words. If so, we must add the restlessness 
of the convicted sinner. Those, who like 
Bunyan and others, have borne the load of 
sin and the dread of the wrath of God, must 
needs find unspeakable comfort in this 
great open door of mercy. If they will 
but come with their burdens to Him of the 
pierced side, they will immediately ex- 
perience the peace that passeth understand- 
ing, the peace and rest of those who realize 
that He Who knew no sin became sin for 
them, that in Him they might stand before 
God accepted and complete. 

Notice that it is not in creeds or sacra- 
ments, not in words or doctrines about 
Christ, but in Christ as a Person that the 
soul finds rest. It is said that the word 
“Alabama” means, in the Indian speech, 
Here we shall rest. A tribe of Indians, 
fleeing before the white man, traveled west- 
ward, traversed the mighty forests, and 
crossed the broad river; and as the chief 
landed on the western bank, he flung his 
spear on the ground and cried, “Here at 
last we shall rest.” But they were to 
learn that even there no rest was to be 
counted on, and again they had to move 
farther and farther west. It is a parable 
of human experience. We can only rest 
in “Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, and 
to-day, and for ever.” 

Our Lorp Gives 


Rest. Arrer Two 
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MetHops. (1) “Take my yoke upon you.” 
Years ago, as I was standing with Mr. 
Moody, looking over the farm at Mount 
Hermon, they were yoking in one of his 
favorite milk-white steers; and as they 
did so he told me that the other, its twin, 
would cross the yard and stand till the 
yoke was also placed on its neck; and so 
it befell. When our Lord says, “Take my 
yoke,” He means that He is standing there 
with the yoke on His own neck, and calls 
to us to come and bend our neck under the 
same yoke, so that He and we may plough 
the furrows of our life together. The 
Apostle Paul speaks of a fellow-believer, 
as his true yokefellow (Phil. iv. 3). But 
is not Christ the truest yokefellow of all? 
However stiff the unyielding soil may be, 
whether the land lies up hill or down, the 
Lord will take step by step beside us. 
Remember that the old law forbade the 
coupling of an ox and an ass, lest the 
longer steps of the ox should fret its 
companion, and gall its lower neck! Does 
God take care of the beasts that perish, and 
will He impose too heavy or galling a yoke 
upon His children? His yoke is easy, ice. 
pleasant and wholesome. 

But what is His yoke? Was it not to 
do His Father’s will? Was it not to say, 
as He said in the foregoing verse, “Yea, 
Hather (see R-) Ve) “Do wsay. “yes’*\ te 
God’s appointments; to find His appoint- 
ments or permissions in everything; to 
acquiesce in them; to choose and will God’s 
will, as it is expressed in the circumstances 
of our lives, or in the acts of His Provi- 
dence—that is the yoke that our Lord 
carried, and to which He calls each of us. 
There is no other secret of a quiet, restful 
life than this. The soul that looks from 
circumstances and human verdicts to the 
supreme will and “Well done” of God is 
at the center of the great circle of the 
worlds. 

CZ)ee learneot ime. We ams sit dn 
His school. He says that we must be as 
babes (ver. 25), and that none can “know 
the Father save the Son—and he to whom- 
soever the Son willeth to reveal him.” 
Therefore we need to learn Christ and to 
be “taught in him, even as truth is in Jésus” 
Giplioniv2 bu RomVe)e sujesus, Clirist) 1s our 
Teacher, but He is our Lesson-book, our 
Model also. We are to copy Him, in His 
meekness and lowliness of heart. Meek- 
ness is sweet-temperedness, lowliness is 
humility. Those who are humble towards 
God are lowly amongst men. Ps. cxxx1. 
must have been a favorite with our Lord. 
To live for others,—this is the burden that 
He imposes, and it is light. An old fable 
says that birds were made wingless, and 
asked the Creator to enable them to fly, 
and He clapped mud on them. At. first it 
seemed as though this weight would bind 
them still faster to earth. But presently 
they discovered that out of what seemed 


an added encumbrance came the much- 
desired power of flight. 

Our Lord cannot do more than ask us 
to accept His yoke and enter His class. 
But if we refuse, there is nothing for it but 
to suffer the fate of the cities of Galilee 
that heard but refused His word. Where 
now are Chorazin, Bethsaida, and Caper- 
naum? Mere heaps of ruins, washed by 
the waters of the lake. Such must be tne 
fate of all those to whom the Lord speaks, 
but who refuse His graciotis words. The 
rubbish heap is the spot to which we rele- 
gate the wastage. Are you there? Re- 
member that science is able to take up the 
products of the gas retorts, which used to 
be flung away as waste, and extract valuable 
colors and products. Our Master loves to 
utilize what threatened to be cast aside. 


GotpEN TExtT: Come unto me, all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest. Matt. x1. 28. 


TWO SABBATH INCIDENTS. 
(May 1, Matthew xii. 1-14.) 


The religious leaders of the time had 
made the weight of the old Mosaic law, 
especially with respect to the observance of 
the Sabbath, very grievous. On no other 
subject, we are told, was Rabbinical teach- 
ing more painfully minute and incongruous. 
On the Sabbath, no man might write more 
than two letters, carry more than a fig 
through the streets, or more than enough 
water to make an eye salve. ‘No food must 
be eaten that had not been previously pre- 
pared. All lights had to be kindled and all 
vessels washed, before sundown on the 
previous day. A man must empty from his 
pockets his money and his keys. It was in 
this mechanical manner that the Sabbath 
had to be observed, which ought to have 
sprung naturally out of the heart’s rest 
in God, 

The collision between our Lord and the: 
Pharisees on this point had already broken: 
out in Jerusalem. (See John v.) Already 
He had been cited before the Sanhedrin, 


_and after sharp and bitter reproof had been 


dismissed, because He was in the zenith 
of His popularity, and the religious leaders 
did not dare to thwart the people. The 
smouldering fires, however, broke out in 
these two incidents, on our Lord’s return 
to Galilee. In the first their ritual of the 
Sabbath was set aside at the appeal of 
personal need, and in the second at the 
demand of sore sickness. The conflict be- 
came more decided and sharp, and we are 
entering a period when the ministry of the 
Christ would pass into another stage, and 


to use the prophetic description, “they 
would compass him about like bees.” 
SABBATH IN THE CorN Fietps. Our Lord 


and His disciples were passing by a field 
path, through fields of standing corn. The 
disciples were hungry and did what on 
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other days was perfectly lawful (Deut. 
xxiii. 25). On the Sabbath, however, that 
act involved two sins. The plucking came 
under the class of reaping, and the rubbing 
of sifting, threshing, and grinding. The 
hollowness and absurdity of these dis- 
tinctions is apparent from the provision that 
if a man wished to move a sheaf from his 
field on the Sabbath, which of course im- 
plied labor, he had only to lay upon it a 
spoon, which was in his common use, when, 
in order to remove the spoon, he might also 
remove the sheaf on which it lay. With 
such casuistry in their Rabbinical Code, our 
Lord’s critics could hardly do other than 
condemn the action of His disciples. 
Unlike the other nine commandments, the 
Sabbath law contains two elements, the one 
eternal and permanent, i.e. rest and worship, 
the other ceremonial and transient. It was 
on the latter that the Pharisees laid their 
exclusive emphasis to the obscuring of all 
that was vital and essential. It was against 
this that our Lord protested. 

In this defense of His disciples, He cited 
two outstanding cases, in which ceremonial 
observance was overridden by more im- 
perative considerations. David ate the 
shew-bread which was forbidden to any 
save) the, priests (seve ivalin Olea exextys eo 
1 Sam. xxi. 6). Abimelech, the high priest, 
was a large-hearted, clear-sighted man, who 
saw that this was an occasion when the 
claims of nature cancelled ceremonial obli- 
gation. Of course, there must be no mis- 
take here between the eternal substance and 
the ceremonial form. When claims of 
nature come into collision with the cere- 
monial, they have the prior right, and must 
prevail over the prescriptions of ritualists. 
But when they come into collision with the 
eternal and infinite, we must be prepared 
fONESUbKenders even OuTmeines erates tmard 
violate one jot or tittle of that holy law 
of God, which is witnessed to and sanc- 
tioned by the voice of conscience. 

The ‘second instance adduced by our 
Lord was the service of the temple by the 
priests. Sacrifices had to be slain, fires and 
lamps kindled, and other work rendered. 
These were a perpetual invasion of the 
minute restrictions of the Pharisees; but the 
priests were held guiltless, because they 
were engaged in Divine service. But our 
Lord insisted that in that field there was 
something greater than the temple. He 
certainly referred to His own nature, in 
which the Shekinah dwelt (John i. 14) ; but 
probably He included the temples of the 
bodies of His followers (1 Cor. vi. 19, 20). 
The processes of hunger, mastication and 
digestion, and even the preparing of food 
for these, were as necessary to the upkeep 
of the human body, as the priestly service 
in the sacred shrine. They were, therefore, 
blameless. Then came that wonderful cita- 
tion of Hos. vi 6, which pronounced the 
disciples as guiltless, and showed that their 
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judges had been terribly deficient in the 
weightier matters of the law—love, mercy, 
and compassion. Christ is “Lord of the 
sabbath,” therefore, after His resurrection, 
He -was competent to alter its transient 
form, and transfer it from the last to the 
first day of the week. All is lawful which 
the service of man, in the name of Christ, 
demands. Love to Him is the fulfilling of 
the law. 

Tue SCENE IN THE SyNacocuE. It is 
more than likely that this man had been 
brought to the synagogue for the express 
purpose of entrapping Christ; for, so soon 
as they had the opportunity, the Pharisees 
inquired if, in His judgment, it was lawful 
to heal on the Sabbath. According to the 
Rabbis, all applications to the exterior of 
the body were forbidden; though in certain 
instances, internal medicines might be em- 
ployed. Therefore, since the withered arm 
was more external than internal, it pre- 
sented a very convenient object of attack. 
Our Lord publicly appealed to their com- 
monsense. Supposing a poor man had but 
one sheep, which he was in danger of losing 
because it had fallen into a pit, might he 
not lift it out? Surely he would. There 
was not a man in all that crowded syna- 
gogue who would not. But surely a man 
had greater claims on their humanity than 
a sheep. It would not be wrong to relieve 
him of the restraint imposed by a withered 
hand, if it were not wrong to extricate a 
bleating, starving, helpless sheep! “It is 
lawful to do good.” 

Then He turned to the man, who must 
have been eagerly following the altercation, 
and bade him stand forth right in the midst 
of that dark, cunning, and malicious group 
of Pharisees. They were speechless, for 
He had silenced them; but were filled with 
the extremes of jealousy and hate. “He 
looked round about on them with anger, 
being grieved for the hardness of their 
hearts” (Mark iii. 5). Then turning to the 
man, He bade him extend his hand; and 
as he did so, a new sap of life streamed into 
it. As he stretched it forth, it was re- 
stored. Surely they could not condemn the 
man for stretching out his hand, for it was 
what they were all in the habit of doing 
whenever they wished, whether on Sabbaths 
or not. They had nothing to accuse the 
Lord of, for He had obviously done nothing 
external, not even to the touch of His 
right hand. 

Are we not all withered in some part of 
our moral nature? We know to do good, 
but how to perform we find not. But 
Christ often tells us to do what is beyond 
our power. If we consider whether we can 
do it or not, often we do not feel able; but 
as we attempt to obey, we become aware of 
a thrill of Divine energy pouring through 
the arteries of our soul. 


Gotpen Text: I will have mercy, and 
not sacrifice. Matt. xii. 7. 


ILLUSTRATIVE HINTS AND HELPS. 


Ida Q. Moulton. 


EMMANUEL: GOD WITH US. 


Christ’s presence can be just as real to 
us as it was to Mary and Martha in their 
home at Bethany, or at supper with Simon, 
or at the bedside of the daughter of Jairus. 
Why is it not then? Because so many of 
us stop on the smooth, level plain of faith 
in Christ and do not push on over the hills 
of faith in Christ’s principles. We depend 
upon Christ to carry us over the hills. 
instead of plodding along ourselves. In 
other words, we expect Him to do for us 
the things we ought, should, and must do 
for ourselves. Is this not true? 


Faith in Christ’s principles will lead us to 
take time to cultivate His presence. A man 
said to his pastor, “I haven’t time to attend 
the prayer-meeting, and I work so hard 
and late on Saturday that I must sleep on 
Sunday till noon.” “I see,” the pastor 
replied: “your idol is jealous of the true 
God, and won’t let you take time to worship 
Him for fear you will worship his idolship 
the less.” 

Christ “went out into a mountain to pray, 
and continued all night in prayer to God.” 
If the Son of God needed to take a whole 
night to find out what His Father wanted 
Him to do, how much ought we to take? 


Some of us shrink from _ practicing 
Christ’s principles because they require 
obedience. The first letter of Obedience is 
a symbol of the fullness of God’s presence. 
Broken it becomes C which stands for 
caught—caught by some Satanic device. 

George Macdonald says: “Obedience is 
the road to all things.” And Mr. Moody 
said that “obedience means marching right 
on, whether we feel like it or not.” “He 
that keepeth his commandments dwelleth in 
him, and he in them.” When Christ’s com- 
mandments dwell in us, there will be no 
room or time for personal feelings. 


The transforming power of the indwelling 
of God’s presence is marvelous. The first 
convert in the Karen Mission of Burma was 
a man fifty years old, dull of intellect, 
immoral, a robber, concerned in thirty 
murders. This man’s belief covered a faith 
both in Christ and in His principles, inso- 
much that he became the leading native 
worker and the most devoted preacher in 
all the Karen Mission. The power for 


such a transformation is in intercourse with 


God. 
* ok. *K 2K BS 


“To live, to live, is life’s great joy; to feel 
The living God within, to look abroad, 
And in the beauty that all things reveal 
Still meet the living God.” 


It is easy, quite easy, “to feel the living 
God within” and meet Him in things without 
when “things” are to our own minds. But 
how about it when the clouds intervene and 
the dark days come? Can it be a joy to 
live then? Unhesitatingly we answer, 
pes. \Christ=entreatsn tis) = dlectanote your 
heart be troubled.” He commands us to 
“be of good cheer.” Would He entreat and 
command the impossible? When trouble 
comes, that is just the time to draw heavily 
upon our indwelling Deliverer Who is able 
to succor us. 


“Rather a dull day, Auntie,” said a 
preacher to an old black saint of his con- 
gregation, at the close of a dreary, rainy 
and cold Sunday. “Why no!” she replied. 
“Bress de Lord, massa minister, de ole 
?oman’s been all over the New J’rusalem 
to-day.” This saint had an Inmate of the 
New Jerusalem—the Sun of Righteousness 
—within her heart, and the rays of His 
presence outlined the day with sunny bright- 
ness. 

* * * * * 


The sportsman tells us that if a flock of 
birds, soaring above him, is fired into, they 
immediately fly higher; if the shots are 
repeated they go still higher and higher till 
they are out of reach. This illustrates what 
the Indwelling Christ can do for us when 
we are assailed by the darts.of the enemy 
or tested by the hand of a loving Father. 
Just as there is a region where the hunter’s 
shot cannot harm the birds, so there is a 
condition where the dark days of trouble 
cannot harm the Christian. There is com- 
fort, safety and rest in the Indwelling 
Presence. These make a trouble, even, ac- 
ceptable that would otherwise break our 
hearts. 


“Long, long centuries 
Agone One walked the earth, His life 
A seeming failure: 
Dying, He gave the world a gift 
That will outlast eternities.” 
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That gift, Christian, is His precious pres- 
ence that makes rainbows from our tears, 
turns sorrows into blessings and darkness 
into light. Have you this gift in its rich 
fullness ? 


* 7S * * * 


One of the most clearly defined marks 
of the spiritual man is seen in his intense 
desire to make Christ’s presence real to 
others. Some think this can be done by 
outside stimulants; i.e. surrounding the man 
by those things which serve as_ props. 
There is a better way. When Hobson was 
trying to raise the Spanish warships, his 
work was from the inside of the ships. 
First he sent divers down to stop the leaks, 
then he used pumps to get the water out 
of the air-tight compartments and filled 
them with air. Behold, the ships floated of 
themselves! When the power is within the 
man he will not need a lever to raise him 
up. 


*K * * ok *K 


One of the most astounding facts of 
Christianity is this: that Christ entrusts to 
us His Spirit. Knowing us as He does, 
how can He do it? Why does He do it? 
He can do it because He loves us. He does 
do it because we are His only means of 
imparting that love to others. Now if 
Christ’s love comes to us through His 
Spirit, the ideal way of imparting that love 
to others would be through our presence. 

Baron Bunsen, when dying, looked up 
into the face of his beloved wife and said, 
“My dear, in thy face I have seen the 
Eternal.” God grant that someone may say 
of us, “In thy presence I felt the Eternal.” 


* * * * * 


Then 


“ First seek thy Saviour out and dwell 

Beneath the shadow of His roof, 

Till thou hast scanned His features well 
And known Him for the Christ by 

proof; 

Then, potent with the spell of heaven, 
Go and thine erring brother gain; 

Entice him home to be forgiven, 
Till he, too, see his Saviour plain.” 


2K * * *K * 


Would you win a soul to God? 


It is a self-evident truth that no one will 
risk his life to give to another something 
that he himself accounts of little value. If 
the “presence of Christ within us” is a 
vague theory, or an intangible myth to us, 
we will not go far out of our way to impart 
this mystery to others. It is said that when 
the St. Bernard dogs of the Alps return to 
their home after a storm, without bringing 
some lost man with them, they appear 
ashamed. Ah, Christian! if the presence of 
Christ were real to us we, too, would feel 
ashamed that we do not rescue someone 
from the storms of sin. 
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When we begin to “practice the presence 
of Christ” it will not be long before we shall 
find something in our lives that has been 
crowned king. God pity us if that some- 
thing is adverse to His Spirit, and God be 
praised if it be something that points direct- 
ly Godward. If the latter condition be 
found, it will be comfortable and pleasant 
sailing; if the former, storms and breakers 
are ahead. Some of us think and say a 
good deal about the presence of Christ in 
our lives, when we know there are things 
there that we have already crowned king 
and are worshiping with deepest adoration. 


“How beautiful to be with God!” said 
Frances Willard when dying. How could 
she say that? Because for many years she 
had kept Him enthroned in her heart by 
giving faithful, loyal, and loving service. 
She wove her choicest talents into a crown 
for Him. He in His turn fashioned a 
crown for her that will glitter down through 
the ages, and up throughout eternity. 


’Tis a fair crown which never can grow old, 
A crown of heaven’s own everlasting gold, 
Wages of service rendered here below, 
Reward of battle for the conqueror’s 
brow. 
Win thou such a crown. 


* * * * * 


When Frances Ridley Havergal received 
her AXolian harp, she hastily read the letter 
of instructions and began to play upon the 
harp with her fingers. Being disappointed 
at the music it produced, she again read the 
letter, and found she must place the harp 
in a window and let the breezes of heaven 
sweep through it. She did so and was 
entranced at its sweet music. Christ has 
told us just where and how to place our 
hearts to get the full benefit of the heavenly 
breezes. These breezes are vouchsafed 
alone to the hearts where He is King. One 
unchangeable law of His kingdom is that 
the most willing hearts discourse the most 
entrancing music. 


* * * * * 


It is said that the Shah of Persia, hearing 
that serious complaints from his people 
never reached him because of the court 
officers through whom the messages must 
pass, placed a telephone in the market place 
of his capital, with the other end in the 
private apartments of his palace, and told 
his people to use it freely. Thank God that 
we can always be in direct communication 
with our King, else how could we carry out 
some of His seemingly impossible com- 
mands? Yes, yes, let Him rule, let Him 
command. He is worthy the position. His 
Name shall be called “Emmanuel,” because 
He will always be “with us.” 
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Friday, lst. Numbers xix. 1 to 10. 


The special subject of this section is the 
ordinance concerning the “red heifer.” The 
color of the heifer had no doubt reference 
to the red earth of which man was formed 
and which gave to Adam his name; _ per- 
haps also to the scarlet hue always identi- 
fied with sin, and with the blood that 
atoned for sin. 

The defilement implied in guilt being 
typically transferred to the victim, the 
heifer was brought forth without the camp, 
and there slain; and they who had to do 
with the ceremony were rendered unclean 
until evening, as by contact with a defiled 
person. The special form of pollution for 
which this new ordinance was a provision 
and remedy was that which was indirectly 
incurred by contact with the tokens, mani- 
festations or associations of sin, rather 
than that which is due to that closer actual 
contact found in its commission, and the 
whole ordinance of the red heifer was a 
forecast of Him Who, though sinless, was 
necessarily associated with sin and sinners, 
the Spotless One crucified between thieves 
—essentially apart from sin even in the 
midst of such immediate contact. 

The entire carcass of the heifer, with 
all appertaining thereto, even the skin 
(which was usually reserved) and the 
dung, were to be burnt, with cedar wood, 
hyssop and scarlet, the aromatic wood 
yielding a perfume which was deodorizing 
if not disinfecting, and regarded as count- 
eractive to corruption and decay. 

Perhaps the most important and dis- 
tinctive feature connected with the ordi- 
nance of the red heifer was the use made 
of the ashes. These were collected, and of 
them was made a lye, or ash-water, five 
times called here “a water of separation,” 
which was kept for sprinkling upon the 
unclean, and especially where such unclean- 
ness was due to contact with death and 
decay. 

This ceremonial classes the red heifer 
among sin offerings, of which we have 
found seven in all; three regular—for the 
whole people, for the priests and Levites, 
and this now before us; and four special— 
for sins of ignorance, for refusal to bear 
witness, for ceremonial defilement, for 


breach of a rash oath. But, among all 
these the decree of the red heifer is in 
some respects the most peculiar and unique, 
presenting so many points of distinction 
as to imply a significance-of its own. 


Saturday, 2nd. Numbers xix. 11 to 22. 
Cf. Heb. ix. 13, 14. 


The Holy Spirit has taught us to find 
in the red heifer a figure of the Atoning 
Saviour; hence it becomes us to seek the 
meaning of this unique ordinance. 

The heifer was brought to the sacrifice 
by all Israel as a representative victim, and 
this may hint the share that all have in 
the redemptive work of the Second Man. 
It was a heifer—the female being excep- 
tional in the sacrifices, and in this case 
supposed to hint at the weakness incident 
to our Lord’s humiliation, and to His 
subjection and voluntary subordination. 

May there be any special meaning in 
the time when this ceremony was decreed? 
This sacrifice had not been among those 
instituted at Sinai, and set forth in Levit- 
icus. It here first comes to view and 
prominently, as though an afterthought— 
a supplementary provision for the instruc- 
tion and consolation of the people after 
the new sentence of exclusion from the 
Land of Promise. A forty years’ sojourn 
in the wilderness was before them, and the 
whole system of Levitical sacrifices would 
demand more victims than a desert could 
well furnish. But one heifer could easily 
be supplied, and as the ashes of that single 
victim were so used to make a lye, which 
was only to be occasionally sprinkled on 
the unclean, one heifer would suffice for a 
long time. Jewish expositors state that 
from the time of the giving of this law 
until the destruction of the second temple 
only six such heifers were burnt. 

Some think that the whole ordinance 
was meant to teach us the permanent effects 
of our Lord’s sacrifice, and that “the water 
of separation” may hint how such ordi- 
nances as the Lord’s Supper, which com- 
memorates and applies perpetually His one 
finished atonement, serve to cleanse the 
conscience “from dead works to serve the 
living God.” 
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The fact that the victim was without 
spot, and one on which never yet came the 
yoke doubtless hints also His spotless sin- 
lessness, and His voluntary and wuncon- 
strained surrender of Himself, in assuming 
a yoke of bondage and a burden of guilt 
which were borne of His own choice and 
for others’ sakes. 

Thus, without running to extremes of 
fanciful interpretation, the singular and 
exceptional ordinance of the red heifer 
serves to forecast some of the most signifi- 
cant features of our Lord’s person and 
work. 


Sunday, 3rd. Numbers xx. Cf. xiv. 26 


to 39; Ps. Ixxxvii. 6. 


There is now a gap of about thirty-eight 
years between the sending forth of the 
spies, as recorded in ch. xili. and the events 
here narrated. The children of Israel ar- 
rived at Kadesh in the first month of the 
fortieth year after the Exodus (cf. ver. 
28, with xxxiii. 38 and Deut. ii. 1-7). They 
had been doomed to wander forty years in 
the wilderness and of all their doings in 
that interval the sacred historian records 
nothing! 

This is significant. When the Passover 
was instituted, the month Abib or Nisan 
was constituted the “beginning of months” 
—the first of the new sacred year; all the 
past history and modes of reckoning being 
left behind and a new start begun. So 
here, the forty years of judgment are left 
out of the record, and God counts, as it 
were, only the faithful obedient years. It 
was as though in the revolt at Kadesh 
they ceased to have in His sight any his- 
tory, and this long period when they were 
under His displeasure He casts into the 
abyss of oblivion. 

We know there was a history, for, in 
Num. xxxili, we have a list of the stations 
at which they halted; but of most of them 
this is all we know, that they were tarrying 
places. Nothing worthy to be recorded is 
preserved; the names of these forty-two 
tarrying places are written as if “in 
water.” And after all this long wandering 
and delay; the people are now once again 
at Kadesh-barnea, just where they were 
forty years before, no nearer to Canaan 
and compelled to make another beginning. 

Even so individuals, churches and nations 
forfeit their place in God’s plan, and in 
the true annals of history as He writes and 
reckons it, by unbelief and disobedience, 
infidelity and disloyalty. They may reckon 
themselves as going forward when as He 
sees it they are going backward, and even 
boast themselves of progress when they 
are really declining and decaying. Here a 
generation had so sinned against God and 
grieved Him as to be passed by in silence 
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as though they were not. A veil of ob- 
livion, of contempt, is cast over them. The 
younger generation had not as yet begun 
to have a history of their own, and for 
the ‘time they are sunk into the same 
obscurity. 

What a warning to us all! Here is a 
nation brought out of Egypt and through 
the Red Sea in triumph; they had re- 
ceived at Sinai a Divine code; reared a 
tabernacle for God in the midst of their 
tents, and been led by the pillar-cloud of 
His Presence. Had they believed and 
obeyed God they would in a few days have 
taken the Land of Promise in possession 
and with a resistless God as Captain driven 
all foes before them. 

But, instead, they were doomed to go 
back to the desert and there wander till 
the generation that kept not their covenant 
left, their dead bodies like mere carcasses 
in the sands! The blessings God had in 
store for them they lost, and so disgrace- 
fully that their whole career for forty 
years is unworthy a place in the sacred 
record! 

In Ps. Ixxxvii. 6, Jehovah is referred 
to as “writing up the people.’ The idea 
is that of an enrolling or keeping records 
in a register. It is a sublime conception 
that God is writing His own history, keep- 
ing His own calendar, making His own 
register. How blessed is he who is ac- 
counted worthy of a record there, whose 
life deeds are so in sympathy with the 
Divine that the Lord incorporates them in 
His own Book of Remembrances! 


Monday, 4th. Numbers xx. 1. 
20521. 


Ex. xv. 


The name Kadesh-barnea is a compound. 
Barnea was probably the original name, 
afterward compounded with Kadesh, which 
some think was prefixed on account of 
Jehovah’s declaration that He would be 
“sanctified” (ver. 12, 13), the word Kadesh 
in Hebrew meaning “to be holy.” If so, 
the double name was a reminder that if 
they would enter the land now, at the criti- 
cal point, where their fathers failed, they 
must sanctify Jehovah—it must be a new 
Kadesh of obedience and faith. 

Miriam’s death is specially recorded as 
occurring here and now. The prophetess 
and songstress who led in that great an- 
them of praise after the passage of the 
Red Sea, and foretold the triumphant en- 
trance that was to crown the Exodus, had 
to lay down her dying head on the borders 
of the land and never see it herself! Yes, 
and Aaron the high priest was to die in 
the fifth month of the same year (xxxiii. 
38), and Moses himself, the great leader 
and lawgiver, in the latter end of the 
same year—the last of the wandering, 
according to Josephus—four months after 
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Miriam, and in the first day of the lunar 
month Zanthicus (Deut. xxxiv. 5). So 
that these three conspicuous members of 
the first of all the Hebrew families in rank 
and honor, alike fail of the reward of 
faith and obedience, and are among those 
doomed not to enter Canaan! 

Prophecy, priesthood, law—all typically 
lead to the borders only. There must be 
something more to lead us in. Even our 
Lord Himself, as Prophet and Priest and 
Lawgiver, laid down His life. In these 
capacities He could not introduce us to 
the Heavenly Inheritance. The Prophet 
must die, if His own prophecies were to 
be fulfilled wholly; the High Priest must 
Himself be the Victim, bleeding on His 
own altars, if He were to be the propitia- 
tion for sin; the Lawgiver must vindicate 
His broken law if transgressors of that law 
were to escape penalty. 

And so Moses and Aaron and Miriam 
must give place to Joshua who actually 
took up the leadership where they laid it 
down, forecasting how Jesus Who died, 
like the three illustrious typical personages 
before Him, rose from the dead and be- 
came the true Joshua—the salvation of 
Jehovah—to His people. Where prophecy, 
priesthood and law only brought us as far 
as the Cross, atonement, reconciliation and 
grace take up the leadership and carry us 
onward to the crown. He Who, as Atoning 
Saviour, died, as Captain conducts His 
saved ones to their inheritance. 

This is a fine example and illustration 
of the significant fact that no one typical 
personage however illustrious can suffice 
to forecast the Lord Jesus Christ. We 
must combine them all if we are to repre- 
sent Him, as it takes many rays of light to 
make one sun, and many stars to make one 
Milky Way. 


Tuesday, 5th. Numbers xx. 2 to 13. Cf. 
Ps. xcv. 8-11. 


This is the second arrival at Kadesh, 
after thirty-eight years of wandering under 
the ban of God’s displeasure. : 

There was at Kadesh a spring, En-Mish- 
pat, so copious in supply that it gave a 
name to the locality (Gen. xiv. 7), but it 
was apparently low, if not dry, at this 
time, and again the scarcity of water be- 
came the occasion of murmurings which 
were most impatient and unreasonable. 
This desert of Zin seems to have been 
peculiarly “great and terrible,” and is re- 
ferred to by both Moses and Jeremiah as 
a district of special danger and difficulty 
(Deut, yui, 15-16; xxxti. 10; Jer ii..6). 
Nevertheless, no physical conditions could 
either excuse or extenuate such a rebellious 
spirit. There was a constant disposition 
to complain and rebel against Moses and 
against God; and no _ deliverances of 
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Jehovah, however continuous and marvel- 
ous, appear to have made any lasting im- 
pression, Ingratitude, impenitence, unbe- 
lief, disobedience, mark this whole history. 
They seem neither to have expected Divine 
interposition nor to have feared Divine 
indignation. 

Again Moses and Aaron, in apprehension 
of some new judgment upon a rebellious 
people, resort to intercession. It is likely 
that on such occasions of popular outbreak 
the cloud of the Divine presence tempo- 
rarily withdrew, and that this became to 
Moses and Aaron the signal of the Lord’s 
holy anger. They fell upon their faces to 
mediate between Jehovah and the discon- 
tented and disobedient Israelites. 

Then again the glory of the Lord ap- 
peared to them and He graciously provided 
for water. Moses was bidden to take God’s 
wonder-working rod as a symbol of author- 
ity from God, and “speak unto the rock”— 
some particular rock, probably indicated by 
the presence of the cloud. 

He was to speak to it once, but he smote 
it twice; and in a frame of mind so im- 
patient, intemperate, and even passionate 
that he emphasized his blow on the rock 
with a self-glorifying speech to the people: 


“Hear now, ye rebels! 


Must we fetch you water out of this 
rock?” 


Then he smote the rock twice, and 
abundance of water flowed for all wants. 
But two sad results followed: for this act 
of unbelief toward God and self-glory to- 
ward man, Moses was doomed to die in 
the wilderness; and the strife of the people 
gave to Kadesh a memorial name, “Meri- 
bah,” which means “strife,” or “provoca- 
tion.” So important is this whole occur- 
rence and so manifestly typical in its 
teaching that it should have careful 
examination. 


Wednesday, 6th. Deut. iii. 23 to 29. Cf. 
Heb: vil) 2734x225, 20: 


What was the exact sin of Moses on 
this occasion which incurred so severe a 
penalty? It seems to have been many 
sins in one. 

First of all, he was guilty of a like 
impatience with the people whose impetuous 
temper he so often had occasion to rebuke. 
At a time when he was specially in need 
of calmness and a judicial spirit, he let 
himself down to their level. 

Again, he did violence to the rod. It 
had been deposited in the ark as “a token 
against the rebels,’ and he was using it 
himself in a spirit of rebellion; moreover 
it had blossomed with almonds, and there 
was a new reason for delicate handling 
(xvii. 8-11). 

It is not unlikely that Moses was himself 
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unbelieving, indeed it is so charged against 
him and Aaron,—“because ye believed me 
not.” Stanley construes the question “Can 
we fetch you water out of this rock?” as 
implying doubt or distrust, incredulous as 
to whether Jehovah really would work the 
miracle as He had said. Perhaps Moses 
dealt a second blow because the first 
brought no water. 

Certain it is that he sanctified not Jeho- 
vah in the eyes of the people. His whole 
attitude and utterance gave the impression 
that there was some authority or power 
inherent in himself or Aaron or the rod 
itself that could produce the supply. It 
was an instance of the most flagrant self- 
glorification. For once at least in his 
career Moses lost sight of his own impo- 
tence and littleness, and magnified himself 
in the sight of the people, so belittling and 
dishonoring God. 

But we cannot believe this was all. Paul 
tells us that “that Rock was Christ’ (1 
Cor. x. 4). We are, therefore, to find in 
his action some dishonor, in God’s eyes, 
done to His Son and man’s Redeemer. 
Our Lord was smitten for our sins—but 
once for all. Henceforth, it is needful 
only to speak to Him to get all the blessing 
which He supplies. When God told Moses, 
the second time, to speak to the rock 
rather than to smite it, a great truth was 
pictorially and parabolically set forth. Our 
Lord suffered once for all, and obtained 
eternal redemption. To smite Him a 
second time was like crucifying Him afresh 
and repeating needlessly the shame of the 
Cross. Moses smote the rock instead of 
speaking to it, and even smote it twice, 
in thus going contrary to the command- 
ment of Jehovah, unconsciously doing vio- 
lence to the figurative lesson conveyed in 
the first smiting. It was an act of pre- 
sumption, and the fact that he was unaware 
of the full significance of his act does not 
excuse it. He who handles Divine mys- 
teries and is entrusted with Divine author- 
ity needs for this very reason to walk the 
more circumspectly and carefully. 


Thursday, 7th. Numbers xx. 14 to 29, 
Cf. Ezek. xxxv. 


The Edomites were descended from 
Esau, and Moses sent to them a very 
conciliatory and brotherly message, asking 
permission to pass through their territory, 
“by the king’s highway”—an expression of 
much antiquity to indicate a great line of 
road, built with skill for passage through 
a difficult district. The promise was given 
that there should be no foraging upon the 
country, and no damage otherwise inflicted, 
and compensation was offered. But the 
only response was a rude repulse, not 
merely forbidding them to pass through, but 
threatening armed opposition. .It is a sin- 
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gular fact that in the prophecy about 
Edom, this very language used to Israel is 
employed by God to express His judicial 
penalty: “None shall pass through thee,” 
is the practical sentence visited on Edom, 
or Idumea, once a caravan route from the 
East. 

The result of this refusal was that a 
more circuitous route was adopted, south- 
ward, crossing by the northern extremity 
of the Red Sea and in a northerly direction 
to the land of Moab. But this act of stub- 
born and violent resistance to a reasonable 
request was never forgotten on the part of 
Jehovah; and the present awful desolation 
of Idumea is the penalty. The various 
prophetic “burdens” concerning Edom 
should be read in the light of this con- 
spicuous occurrence in history. 

Aaron, dressed in his official robes, was 
bidden to ascend Mount Hor; and after 
being stripped of his garments, which were 
put upon his son Eleazar, he died and the 
people for thirty days mourned for him. 

His death was a penalty, and the time 
of it was hastened by his sins. But mercy 
mingled with judgment, and the mode and 
manner of his departure witnessed to the 
tender compassion of the Lord. The last 
glimpse of him by the people was in his 
high priestly dress, and his last acts were 
in his dignity and capacity as sacerdotal 
head. Though not allowed to enter the 
promised inheritance, he was permitted to 
have a last view westward over the valley 
of the Arabah, and beyond, over the white 
peaks of the wilderness, the heights through 
which the Israelites had vainly tried to 
force their way into the Land of Promise. 
Eastward lay the mountains of Edom and 
Mount Seir, and the route refused by the 
Edomites. 

Hor was to Aaron what Pisgah was to 
Moses. He appears to have died as by 
the hand of God—as poetic tradition would 
phrase it, by “the kiss of God,” peacefully, 
painlessly, with humble resignation and 
inward composure. He was in his one 
hundred and twenty-third year (xxxili. 38, 
39-; Deut. x. 6). Close by the spot where 
tradition fixes his burial, a tomb has been 
built. Moses and Eleazar were thé only 
witnesses of his departure, so that the peo- 
ple saw him only while he maintained his 
exaltation as the chief of the priesthood; 
his humiliation was reserved for his brother 
and his son only to behold—a singular in- 
stance of the Fatherly tenderness of God, 
Who, when it becomes needful to chasten 
His children, never forgets His own love 
for them, but uses even the rod in 
tenderness. 


Friday, 8th. Numbers xxi. 1 to 3. 


This narrative is one of the most con- 
spicuous in the whole of this history, and 


being prominently referred to as forecast- 
ing the work of the Redeemer, deserves 
unusually careful study. 

First, as to the historical facts. The 
proper rendering is “When the Canaanite 
king of Arad,” etc. Arad being an old 
town of South Palestine, which Robinson 
located about twenty miles from Hebron. 
“The way of the spies,” also, may be ren- 
dered “the way of Atharim”’—indicating a 
locality. 

This Canaanite king was permitted to 
take prisoners of Israel to remind them, 
as they approached the land of their in- 
heritance, that in vain would they attempt 
the conquest of their foes unless the Lord 
was their confidence; they must ever re- 
member that the battle is the Lord’s and 
the victory His. 

A startling lesson in Divine mathematics 
is taught in at least three places in the 
Old Testament. “Five of you shall chase 
an hundred, and an hundred of you shall 
put ten thousand to flight’ (Lev. xxvi. 8). 
“How should one chase a thousand, and 
two put ten thousand to flight, except their 
Rock had sold them, and. the Lorp had shut 
them up?” (Deut. xxxii. 30). “One man 
of you shall chase a thousand; for the 
Lorp your God, he it is that fighteth for 
you” (Josh. xxiii. 10). Taking these three 
admonitions together, we see both sides of 
the subject. Everything depends on our 
attitude toward God. When in affiance and 
in- alliance with Him, we become coura- 
geous and confident and our enemies cow- 
ardly and timid. When we get out of touch 
with God the conditions are reversed; ours 
is the cowardice and weakness, theirs the 
confidence and _ strength. 
our side, one of us can put to rout twenty 
or even a thousand times as many, or a 
hundred of us can defeat a hundred-fold 
company of foes; but when by unbelief and 
disobedience we lose the defense of the 
Most High, the tables are turned, and we 
flee as precipitately and disgracefully as 
they do when Jehovah fights for us. It is 
never a matter of numbers but of condi- 
tions; not of how many foes but of how 
much faith; not of weapons but of graces; 
not of human strategy but of Divine energy. 
The Lord showed His people more than 
once how He could create a panic among 
their enemies—“by the sound of the shak- 
ing leaf,’ or “a noise of chariots,” or a 
nameless dread. Sin makes cowards of _us 
all; right is the only ultimate might. | One 
with God is a majority; millions without 
Him are still a minority. 

The people of Israel promptly recognized 
the significance of their defeat, and vowed 
a vow to devote to destruction the cities 
which the Lord delivered into their hand, 
and the taking of a right attitude Godward 
brought immediate reversal of their defeat, 
and the name “Hormah”—utter destruction 
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—was the memorial of their vow and their 
fidelity. 


Saturday, 9th. Numbers xxi. 4 to 9. 


: Nothing is more amazing than the rapid- 
ity with which the most solemn and em- 
phatic lessons were practically unlearned 
and the most signal acts of God forgotten. 

At once we find this same people, who 
had just vowed new allegiance to Jehovah 
and seen His mighty working in their be- 
half, now discouraged by the delays and 
difficulties of the circuitous route they were 
taking, breaking out into fresh rebellion— 
murmuring against God and against Moses, 
complaining of scarcity of water and 
speaking contemptuously of the manna so 
miraculously provided. How often low 
spirits lead to lying, depression to depre- 
ciation! They called it “light bread,” with- 
out substantial value or sustaining power, 
this very manna on which they had sub- 
sisted for forty years, and in the strength 
of which they had endured even the jour- 
neyings and exposures of a vast wilderness ! 

God has a strange way of punishing 
unjust and ungrateful complaints. He 
gives men something to complain about! 
The penalty follows in the line of the 
offense. They scorned His manna, He 
sent them serpents; they loathed His light 
bread, He permitted venom to inflame 
their blood. Instead of life-giving food, 
death-dealing fangs! 

He sent among the people “fiery ser- 
pents,” literally, “the serpents the sera- 
phim.” The original word for “fiery” is 
from saraph, to burn. Whether these rep- 
tiles were so called from a glowing appear- 
ance, or the heat and thirst consequent on 
their bite’ setting the blood on fire, or the 
redness of burning skin, it is hard to say. 
The phrase (in Isa, xiv. 29) “fiery flying 
serpent” has led some to think that the 
serpent that tempted Eve was originally 
a winged seraph, degraded into a crawling 
snake, and something in these serpents re- 
minded them of the winged seraph in Eden. 
But no such interpretation is needful. Va- 
rious venomous reptiles even yet are found 
in this region, scorpions and lizards in 
particular, that inflict a peculiarly burning 
wound, and one which is rapidly and surely 
fatal. It is enough to know that some 
form of reptile specially violent and venom- 
ous was the visitation of God upon this 
rebellious people, who in their impatience 
profaned even His miraculous provision 
for their need. His only way sometimes 
is to bring us into real want and woe to 
make us properly value our ordinary be- 
stowments and blessings. A real emer- 
gency is often the only corrective to a false 
and imaginary trial or vexation. Lamen- 
tations over undervalued blessings some- 
times bring curses. 
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Sunday, 10th. Judges viii. 27. Cf. 2 


Kings xviii. 4. 


The people were driven to confession by 
this judgment upon their sin, and besought 
Moses to pray for them; but how signifi- 
cant that the prayer they suggested was 
for deliverance not from sin but from 
suffering, not that the Lord would take 
away their murmuring, but take away the 
serpents! So all hollow, shallow repent- 
ance is a regret for consequences rather 
than crimes, for penalties rather than for 
provocations. 

Jehovah, nevertheless, heard the prayer, 
and directed Moses to make a serpent of 
brass and lift it upon a pole—titerally, a 
banner staff—so that it could be seen from 
every quarter, and whoever looked upon it 
and beheld it, was healed and lived. 

It is sufficient to attest the historic truth 
of this incident, as well as its religious 
import, that this metallic image was pre- 
served so carefully until an advanced 
period of the monarchy, and that it became 
a snare to the children of Israel so that 
they burned incense to it; and that Heze- 
kiah, to stop this idolatrous homage brake 
it in pieces and contemptously called it 
“Nehushtan’—a mere “piece of brass”! 

It is with the symbolic import of this 
narrative that we are mainly concerned. 
Our Lord Himself declared that “as 
Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilder- 
ness, even so must the Son of man be 
lifted up; that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have eternal life.” 

This settles its typical value and chal- 
lenges our study to see its full force. 

But first we notice how even a Divine 
ordinance and symbol may become a snare. 
There are three prominent and kindred 
warnings on this subject which are con- 
spicuous in Old Testament history, and 
should be put side by side to get the com- 
plete lesson: First, that connected with 
the golden calf at Sinai; second, this of 
the brazen serpent; and third, that drawn 
from Gideon’s ephod. The first suggests 
the danger found in religious symbolism, 
for the calf was a symbol of the creative 
power of Jehovah; the second was con- 
nected with healing, and reminds us of the 
peril of sacramentarianism; and the third, 
which was associated with the priesthood, 
of sacerdotalism. These three errors are 
historic, always reappearing and, therefore, 
perpetually needing correction and admoni- 
tion, 

In this case, the brazen image had no 
inherent virtue or value; it simply repre- 
sented something else, and derived its whole 
efficacy not from anything inherent but 
from a Divine decree and appointment. So 
with a sacrament. There is nothing in the 
water, bread, or cup, which contains or 
can convey blessing; all value is found in 
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the fact that God has constituted them 
channels of grace. To attach any power 
to these material substances is like burning 
incense to “Nehushtan.” The water in 
baptism is merely waiter, and cannot re- 
generate or wash away sin. The bread and 
the cup are merely bread and the fruit of 
the vine, and not the body and blood of 
the Lord, which they only represent. To 
treat them as literally transubstantiated 
into the substance of His actual flesh and 
blood is alike absurdity and idolatry. 
Zwingle, when meditating on this subject, 
dreamed that a voice said: “Read Exodus 
xii. 11: ‘It is the Lorp’s passover,’” when 
he plainly saw that “is” means “represents.” 
It is obvious that the lamb was not the 
passover, but its memorial. And here he 
found a key to our Lord’s words, “This is 
my body.” 


Monday, 11th. John iii. 14 to 16; xii. 32. 


Looking at this event in its symbolic 
import there seem many very suggestive 
hints both by way of correspondence and 
contrast. j 

It is a pictorial lesson on salvation by 
faith; and there is a threefold symbolism 
here,—of sin, sacrifice and salvation. 

1. Of sin, as venomous, permeative, de- 
structive, a moral virus introduced into 
man’s very constitution by that old serpent, 
the devil—spreading from part to part, 
burning in the very blood, growing worse 
and worse and ending in death both physi- 
cal and spiritual. The sting of a serpent 
has an immediate effect on the blood, the 
fountain of life; then on the nerves, both 
sensor and motor, and rapidly reaching the 


’ brain, the great nucleus of nerve force. 


2. Of sacrifice. The brazen serpent re- 
minds of Him Who was made sin for us, 
though He knew no sin, as the brazen 
image was like the serpent, but without 
its sting or venom. If, as is supposed, the 
serpent was coiled about the crosspiece 
of a banner staff that fact is remarkable, for 
a cross would thus be before the eyes that 
looked and lived. And again let us observe 
that in both cases the efficacy of the means 
used depended upon the Divine will and 
plan. It was infinite love and grace that 
sent the Son to be the Saviour of the 
world and connected salvation with the 
look of faith. 

3. Of salvation. The power of God 
was immediate and complete in its work. 
Whosoever looked, lived, without regard 
to the stage of the disease or any other 
state of the bitten one. The invitation was 
universal, the condition single and simple, 
the deliverance instantaneous.) 

Faith is beautifully hinted in the lool 
which brought healing—something too sim- 
ple for definition and needing none; faith 
that led to implicit obedience, submission 
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without reasoning as to the mode of cure 
or waiting to understand its philosophy; 
faith that abandoned all self help, and took 
a proffered gift of life. 

In the Bodleian Library at Oxford is a 
picture illustrating a valuable manuscript. 
A cross occupies the center dividing two 
groups. On the left are serpents, on the 
right none. Moses is seen, and back of 
him, one who with arms crossed is looking 
at the serpent on the cross—healed. On 
the other side are four representative 
figures: one, kneeling before the cross, 
but not looking at the brazen serpent, but 
at Moses, as though depending on _ his 
priestly intervention; another, lying on his 
back, a serpent at his ear, even in ex- 
tremity still harkening to evil suggestion; 
a third, binding up another’s wounds as if 
expecting some immunity through good 
works; a fourth, fighting off the serpents 
as if depending on fleshly energy. The 
picture is too true to life; for alas, how 
many, instead of simply trusting in God’s 
dear Son, are looking to man’s help, re- 
sorting to self help, or still surrendering 


to the devil, as though counting on Satanic 
help. 


Tuesday, 12th. Hosea ii. 23. Cf. Rom. 


ib, 7455; “Ae 


_ Before allowing this instructive scene in 
-the historic panorama to pass from before 
us, one more singular feature should have 
at least a glance. As God shows us that 
He has His own calendar, and arithmetic, 
so He has His own lexicon. 

It cannot be accidental that in this nar- 
rative the terms “Israel” and “people” are 


so discriminatingly used. Here, the central 


fact and event is an act of severe judgment 
brought on by a persistent and rebellious 
murmuring. But it is remarkable that 
before the murmuring began and after it 
ceased, they are called “Israel” but that 
while both displeased with God and under 
His displeasure, they are called “the peo- 
ple.’ The name “Israel” occurs four times 
in the beginning (ver. 1-3) and ten times 
in the end of this chapter (ver. 10-35), 
but “the people” seven times in the interval, 
where only once do we meet the word 
“Israel,” and then it is “much people of 
Israel died,’ as though the two words were 
meant to stand in contrast, and remind us 
how, even out of Israel, much people may 
fall under the ban. 

If this chapter is thoughtfully read with 
reference to this fact, that the changed 
attitude of these nominal subjects of Jeho- 
vah causes a change in the very name 
by which they are recognized in the narra- 
tive, a valuable and pathetic lesson will be 
learned. “King Arad... . heard tell that 
Israel came - he fought against 
MSE AC) sic «i /- And Israel vowed a vow..... 
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And Jehovah hearkened to the voice of 
Israel.” 

“And the soul of the people was much 
discouraged . . . . and the people spake 
against God... . and the Lorp sent fiery 
serpents among the people, and they bit 
the people, and much people of Israel died. 
Therefore the people came to Moses 
And Moses prayed for the people.” 

“And the children of Israel set forward. 
eee dnentuilsraclinsangs thismson cel see 
And Israel sent messengers unto Sihon. 

And Sihon would not suffer Israel 
to pass through..... And Sihon went out 
against Israel . . . . and fought against 
israel ease And Israel smote him... .. 
And Israel took all these cities, and Israel 
dwelt in all the cities Thus Israel 
dwelt in the land.” 

As we read these verses, and observe 
how, so soon as Israel began again to 
murmur and rebel, the sacred historian 
drops the elect name, “Prince of God,” 
and calls them by the common name, “the 
people,” which means simply a mass of 
beings, and may be applied to any gather- 
ing of humanity, even a rabble, we find 
it difficult to believe that, in the Divine 
lexicon, “Israel” does not carry an elect 
sense; and that it does not properly apply 
only to those who in obedience and faith 
prevail with God and so with men. If we 
bear a sacred name let us seek to exhibit a 
sacred nature, and not disgrace our calling 
by our conduct. 


Wednesday, 13th. Num. xxi. 10 to 15. 


This passage covers the remaining part 
of the wilderness journey and brings down 
the narrative to the encampment in the 
plains of Moab opposite Jericho. The list 
of stations as given here does not wholly 
agree with that in the fuller list in chap- 
ter xxxili. But in the latter case the 
historian undertakes to record those halting 
places where for a considerable time the 
whole body of the people tarried and the 
tabernacle was set up, and does not take 
into consideration the comparative import- 
ance of the events which took place. In 
this connection, however, places are men- 
tioned where either something important 
occurred or where the people pitched tents 
for a time and then passed on. These tri- 
fling discrepancies melt away when the dif- 
ferent points of view are seen. 

“The book of the wars of Jehovah,” 
referred to in ver. 14, appears to be a 
poetic national song of victory, another 
triumphal chant or anthem like that of 
Moses and Miriam at the Red Sea. Here 
it is quoted as establishing the right of 
Israel to the country mentioned, and to 
show that in their passage of the Arnon 
and the rout of their foes, they were not 
acting according to their own mind or in 
their own might, but under higher leading, 
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fulfilling God’s plan. Moses was remind- 
ing them that while forbidden to meddle 
with or distress the Moabites (Deut. ii. 4-9) 
this territory, though formerly part of the 
land of Moab, was theirs to claim, being 
held by Sihon, king of the Amorites, 
against whom God had bidden them wage 
war and over whom He would make them 
victors (Judg. xi. 12-27). 

What a helpful hint here as to our neces- 
sary conflicts with our many and mighty 
enemies, that “in the book of the wars of 
the Lorn,” our conflicts are ordained and 
our conquests promised! We may well be 
very strong and courageous when our battles 
are His, waged in His name and fought in 
His might. With many a controversy we 
are not to meddle, and there are terri- 
tories, tempting to a carnal spirit, which 
we are not to invade; but where He leads 
and commands, where He bids us carry 
His standard, we are to dare all dangers 
and defy all foes. 

This distinction is vitally important. 
Many an issue is raised that is both need- 
less and harmful, born of wilfulness, way- 
wardness, intolerance and selfishness. We 
are intent on having our own way, pro- 
moting our own interests; unholy rivalries 
as between sects, or intemperate wars of 
words on minor matters of doctrine or 
polity; opposition for the sake of mere 
occupation, jealous of others’ possible 
success or envious of their already at- 
tained success—what countless carnal mo- 
tives array man against his fellow or even 
disciples against their brethren! How diffi- 
cult to confine all our conflicts to the 
realm of righteousness, and be sure that 
our battles are only those already forecast 
and enjoined “in the book of the wars of 
the Lorp!” 


Thursday, 14th. Numbers xxi. 16 to 20. 


At Beer—“the well”’—they found the 
well of which the Lord had spoken to 
Moses. “I will give them water,” not 
miraculously, out of the smitten rock 
under the wonder-working rod, but natu- 
rally, out of the digged soil, under the 
prayers of the princes and staves of the 
nobles, another event memorialized in sa- 
cred song, and in the memorial name, 
Beer-elim—“well of the princes” (Isa. xv. 


8). 

Here we find another spiritual lesson. 
There are blessings that come to us by 
purely miraculous gift and with which 
man’s agency and codperation have nothing 
to do, like the gift of an incarnate Saviour 
and the provisions of free grace, or the 
sovereign bestowment of individual apti- 
tudes for a given work or sphere which 
the Spirit of God distributes to each sev- 
erally as He will. But there are a thou- 
sand other bestowments that are dependent 
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upon our attitude toward God, our obedi- 
ence to His will, our co-working with Him. 
He gives a crop to the man who digs the 
soil and sows the seed; the best harvests 
are not spontaneous, accidental, or given 
to the indolent and inactive, but the fruit of 
cultivation. Countless benefits we shall not 
receive without the faithful use of prayers 
and staves. God will give water to those 
who dig and pray. The blessed combina- 
tion of industry and supplication will in- 
sure many blessings which the idle and 
prayerless never know. And the combina- 
tion is suggestive; labor, as though all 
depended on us; prayer, as though all de- 
pended on Him. 

Some of the “wells” thus opened we 
may specify. 

First of all, the Scriptures. None find 
the true refreshment of the Word but they 
who both search and supplicate. To medi- 
tate therein day and night is to dig with 
our staves; to ask for the open eye and 
the obedient heart is to sanctify our search 
with the prayer that alone can open up the 
deep springs. 

Again, it is true of all satisfaction in 
God. There must be constant and habitual 
cultivation of acquaintance with God. 
Communion with Him must be maintained, 
fellowship cultivated, what is offensive to 
Him put away, what is pleasing to Him 
cherished. Sometimes, after years of such 
self-denying, patient seeking after God, 
suddenly there springs up in the soul a new 
joy that is like the gushing up of fountains 
after long digging; the last spadeful un- 
covered the water course, but had not every 
previous spadeful brought us nearer to the 
channel ? 

And again, of success in service. How 
often labor seems to have been in vain! 
We have to exercise long patience. God 
is teaching us not to rest upon fleshly 
efforts or energies, and by delay refining 
away our self-trust and self-will, teaching 
us to regard our work as His, done in His 
name .and for His glory, and not to be 
measured by worldly standards. And then, 
perhaps when we have become so lost in 
Him as to care little for our outward suc- 
cess, He opens the springs of blessing and 
floods us with joy. 


Friday, 15th. Numbers xxi. 21 to xxii. 1. 
Cf. Ps. cxxvi.; cxxxv.; Cxxxvi. 


Israel sends messengers to Sihon, as be- 
fore to Edom, for permission to pass 
peacefully through his land, but again 
meets refusal and hostile opposition. At 
Jahaz a battle is fought, but the victory 
is overwhelmingly on the side of the Lord’s 
people. The triumph is signal. Israel pos- 
sesses all the “land from Arnon unto Jab- 
bok,” taking all these cities and dwelling 
in them, so that once more a memorial 
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chant celebrates this great conquest, a 
chant written by those that “speak in 
proverbs”—that is, national songs and dit- 
ties—of which four stanzas are recorded 
here. The victory was so evidently of 
Jehovah that, especially as it was achieved 
on the border of the promised inheritance, 
it found expression in another outburst of 
song. 

“What is won by prayer should be worn 
by praise.” When God crowns labor with 
success and battle with victory, thanksgiv- 
ing should never be forgotten; and, best 
of all, if some memorial of praise be erect- 
ed either in prose or poem, open witness 
or self-denying gift, or some other monu- 
ment of gratitude. We need to keep God’s 
goodness in remembrance for ourselves, 
and testify to it for others. A thankless 
and forgetful heart often forfeits blessing, 
and may even find cursing. When Israel 
entered the wilderness way, after the vic- 
tory at the Red Sea, it was with “the song 
of Moses”; and now as they near the 
Land of Promise, another victory evokes 
a new song. So should it always be. 

The effect of true gratitude is always to 
draw out from God new mercies. And so 
here, the victory over Sihon is followed 
by another of like character over Og, king 
of Bashan, whose land also they possessed. 
This triumph also became proverbial, cele- 
in the Psalms where the double 
victory over Sihon and Og is often re- 
ferred to as a great crisis in history. 

Sihon is said by some to mean a “rooting 
out” or “conclusion,” and Og “bread baked 
in ashes”; and those who look in every- 
thing for types find a suggestion that in 
these representative foes the Lord was 
showing His people how He could root 
out their enemies and make them bread 
for them. The interpretation may be fanci- 
ful, but the suggestion is scriptural. 

Thus we come with this pilgrim people 
of God to the Moabite plains, on the east 
of Jordan, opposite Jericho, where they 
remained until that august event, the death 
of Moses. 


Saturday, 16th. Numbers xxii. 2 to 6. 


Three chapters are now occupied with 
the narrative of Balak and Balaam, a frag- 
ment of history which, to this day, puzzles 
Bible students. There is a radical division 
of sentiment and opinion, even among 
commentators, as to whether Balaam was 
a good or a bad man, a true prophet of 
God or a heathen diviner and pretender; 
and whether, if he were an inspired seer, 
the good or bad elements preponderated 
in his character. In these circumstances 
it may be wise to let comparatively alone 
the disputed territory, while we follow the 
safer paths of practical, ethical, and spirit- 
ual teaching. 
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Certain features of the narrative stand 
out clear and bold. “Moab was sore 
afraid” of the multitude of Israel and in 
a panic at the rumor of the rapid series of 
victories in the neighborhood, and Balak, 
a chieftain of the Zippor or Sapuru family 
or dynasty, who was the reigning king at 
that time, bethought himself of divination, 
as a possible resort in this emergency. 

Superstition is one of the mightiest of 
all the false forces that control the mind 
of man, It expresses those forms of belief 
in which ignorance and abnormal religious 
feeling exhibit themselves, by venerating 
what is unworthy of veneration, and at- 
taching imaginary importance and efficacy 
to what is utterly useless and worthless, 
such as empty forms and ceremonies, often 
of the most absurd sort; as Macaulay says, 
sometimes irrational, inelegant and im- 
moral. Nevertheless it has been found 
impossible to break the bonds of this sla- 
very to superstitious notions and customs. 
Education and enlightenment sometimes 
emancipate from their power only to leave 
men the victims of a reckless disregard 
for all sacred things and religious re- 
straints; but in other cases even intelli- 
gence does not set men free, as is so often 
seen in the most cultivated classes in Ro- 
mish countries who still count their rosary 
beads, and say their “Paternosters” and 
“Ave Marias” and bow in worship before 
the “wafer.” 

Every nation has consequently had its 
diviners, who by their incantations, ma- 
nipulations, mysterious rites, enigmatic ora- 
cles, words of blessing or cursing, or it 
may be the power of an evil eye, influence 
others and perform wonders. Some of 
these diviners have been believed to have 
under control not only diseases and disas- 
ters, but demons, to have foresight of the 
future as well as insight into the present, 
in a word, to be masters of both worlds. 

Balaam was some such diviner, sooth- 
sayer, Or magician, whose reputation for 
remarkable power in sorcery had reached 
to Moab. His name means “one not of 
the people,” a foreigner, or, according to 
other authorities, a “destroyer” or “van- 
quisher.” If, as some think, “Beor” also 
means destroyer, there may be in the two 
names a hint that he belonged to a family 
whose curses were specially feared—the 
famous son of a famous sire, both father 
and son being celebrated for the destruc- 
tive influence of their maledictions. 


Sunday, 17th. Numbers xxii. 7, 8. 


Balak sent messengers to “Pethor.” As 
Balaam says, he was brought from Aram 
(xxiii, 7), and Aram was Mesopotamia— 
between the upper Tigris and the Euphra- 
tes—he hailed from a country believed to 
be the birthplace of prophets, and it was 
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not strange that Balak sent for him, his 
fame as a seer having spread far and wide. 

Osburn in his “Monumental History” 
states that a treaty had been secretly 
formed between the Egyptian. monarch, 
Sesostris, and Moab, to crush Israel, and 
that Balak’s fears had their origin in a 
guilty consciousness that Israel had sus- 
tained a deep wrong from Moab, a wrong 
very likely to entail terrible national re- 
tribution on the descendants of its guilty 
perpetrators. May it not be that this very 
treaty, whereby, as settlers in Egypt, the 
Israelites were betrayed for three genera- 
tions into slavery, may have been the out- 
rage whose judgment Balak feared? 

“Come... . curse me this people!” was 
the Moabite king’s appeal, reflecting the 
ancient heathen notion that when a prophet 
or.priest uttered curses or imprecations of 
evil, such prayers would be heard by the 
unseen powers, especially if accompanied 
by certain mysterious and occult rites. 
Greek and Roman history supplies many 
examples of whole armies being thus de- 
voted to destruction. Xerxes built a bridge 
of boats, a mile in length, across the 
Hellespont, and when a storm wrecked it, 
he not only beheaded the engineers, but 
administered three hundred lashes to the 
rebellious sea and cast a set of fetters into 
it to chain its violence. If such notions 
prevailed in that day, we need not wonder 
if Balak thought a soothsayer’s words 
might cause the rout of an army, as in 
the late Burmese war magicians were hired 
to curse the British troops. 

Balak’s expression of confidence in the 
results of Balaam’s blessing and cursing 
suggests that he had some personal ob- 
servation of the power of his incantations, 
or at least a supreme confidence in his 
authority to invoke evil. Such confidence 
survives even to our day, and is met every- 
where among pagan peoples. Despite the 
failure of their incantations, the “medicine 
men” among the Red Indians, for instance, 
still hold sway; if their devices succeed, 
faith in them is confirmed; if they fail, the 
failure is attributed to some fault in those 
who employ them. And so magical arts, 
however lacking in real efficacy, inspire or 
dispirit the ignorant multitude, and those 
who can avert or annul their curses are 
counted as great deliverers. 


Monday, 18th. 1 Kings xxii. 5 to 38. 


And so the messengers of Balak came to 
Balaam “with the rewards of divination 
in their hand,” which seem to have included 
not only appeals to his avarice but to his 
ambition, promising him promotion “unto 
very great honor” (ver. 17). The royal 
present, like the fee of a fortune teller, 
was not only a temptation to compliance 
with Balak’s wishes, but to compromise 
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with his own conscience and compliment 
to the king. Money rewards and kindred 
bribes blind the eyes of even God’s mes- 
sengers, and prompt them to shape their 
utterances so as to please and flatter 
others. Advice becomes adulation, and 
even prophets, like those in Ahab’s day, 
pervert the words of the Lord to suit those 
who inquire of them. Greed and the lust 
of power put a lying spirit into the mouth 
of those who claim to speak in God’s name, 
and have in all ages brought the pulpit 
itself into bondage, tempting to silence or 
servility. It requires no little independence 
and bravery to stand like John Knox, in 
whose bedchamber at Edinburgh are carved 
those sublime words, “I am in that place 
where it is demanded of me to speak the 
truth, and speak the truth I will, impugn 
it who list.” 

Just here we get the first clear glimpse 
of Balaam’s true character: “Lodge here 
this night, and I will bring you word again, 
as Jehovah shall speak unto me.” Balaam 
seems to have belonged in Mesopotamia 
where relics of the old patriarchal religion 
yet’ remained, which may account for any 
knowledge he had of the true God. He 
certainly knew enough of Jehovah to in- 
quire of Him concerning His will, and 
seems to have had communications from 
Him before,—a concession which does not 
affect the controverted question of his real 
character, inasmuch as one marked feature 
of the former dispensation was that God 
seems to have bestowed upon men pro- 
phetic gifts, especially at times and for 
occasions, without respect to their personal 
character, such supernatural insight being 
connected with the office rather than the 
individual, as in case of Saul the king. 

It is very noticeable, however, that 
though Balaam proposes to inquire of 
Jehovah, in the narrative it is “God” Who 
came unto him and spake with him; and 
to watch these changes of language may 
help us to learn a part of the lesson taught. 
Apparently Jehovah, as the God of the 
covenant, refuses to hold communication 
with this half-heathen soothsayer. Com- 
pare ver. 12, 13, 18, 19, etc. In few cases 
are the uses of the covenant name and the 
name of the Creator more significantly 
marked and discriminated. 


Tuesday, 19th. Numbers xxii. 9 to 14. 


The answer of Jehovah is immediate and 
imperative: “Thou shalt not go with them; 
thou shalt not curse the people; for they 
are blessed.” Nothing could be more ex- 
plicit. Israel were declared to be the 
objects and subjects of a Divine blessing, 
and Balaam was forbidden to attempt to 
turn that blessing into curse or even to go 
with Balak’s messengers. 

In such circumstances a thoroughly loyal 
and obedient man would at once have 
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broken off all further communication with 
these tempters to unfaithfulness. As our 
Lord taught His disciples, we are not to 
“enter into temptation.” There is a terri- 
tory where the power of the devil is es- 
pecially strong and where even if “the spirit 
is willing, the flesh is weak”; and therefore 
we are to keep off forbidden or even doubt- 
ful ground. Balaam’s first answer is re- 
fusal: he bids Balak’s messengers be gone, 
for Jehovah refuseth him leave to go. But 
it is soon proven that this noble answer was 
not final. It has the appearance of a 
courageous fidelity, but behind it lurked the 
lust of gain and promotion, and there is no 
doubt that the hesitation and vacillation of 
his carnal disposition betrayed itself. His 
answer withheld the reason of the Divine 
prohibition, and hinted a secret willingness 
on his part to go, if he dared. This ex- 
plains all that follows. The deputies of 
Balak saw the half-heartedness of the sooth- 
sayer, and a new mission was the natural 
consequence with larger and more tempting 
bait for Balaam’s avarice and ambition 
(CMEKe sthly 1alg)p 

His second answer again combines the 
heroic and the cowardly—the appearance of 
a right attitude with the secret hankering 
for worldly emoluments even at the price of 
integrity. Should he be offered a houseful 
of silver and gold, he could not go beyond 
- the word of Jehovah. Nevertheless, if 
they will tarry another night he will inquire 
again! Such a course is explicable only 
on two grounds: either he thought God 
vacillating, or. else he was vacillating him- 
self; either he hoped the Lord would 
change His mind and revoke His refusal, 
or else he was simply trifling with his own 
conscience and courting temptation. It is 
perfectly plain that God’s will and his own 
wishes were not in accord, and he had 
some vague idea that by a second request 
for guidance he might bend the will of God 
to suit his self-will, as he had already bent 
his own conscience at the beck of his 
covetousness and pride. Bataam was on 
dangerous ground,—fooling with the devil, 
trifling with the Almighty, and trimming to 
please Balak. 


Wednesday, 20th. Numbers xxii. 15 to 
20m Cie ROM 15°24. to 325 


There is a lesson taught here which 
nowhere else in Scripture is taught with 
equal vividness: God sometimes permits 
men to have their own way, and even 
appears for a time to favor their evil pur- 
poses. He now grants the permission that 
He before refused, and says, “If the men 
come to call thee, rise up, and go with 
them’’; but He qualifies the permission by 
one stern condition: “Yet the word which 
I shall say unto thee, that shalt thou do.” 

Such permission accords with the 
common law of the Divine procedure, and 
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interprets some of the apparent mysteries 
and contradictions of His Providence. 
When once He has declared His unchange- 
able will, and men are bound to carry out 
their own purposes in a contrary direction, 
He sometimes not only gives them up to 
their own courses, permitting them to fol- 
low their own devices and desires, but He 
allows circumstances apparently to favor 
their self-will. But all this implies no 
approval on God’s part. He is simply 
leaving them to yield to the promptings of 
their own hearts, after having given them 
guidance sufficient had they chosen to be 
guided, as Christ said to Judas, “What thou 
doest, do quickly (John xiii. 27). This is 
of the nature of a judicial abandonment, and 
part of the penalty of willfulness and dis- 
obedience. : 

Balaam went, and with Divine permis- 
sion ; yet how plainly he was going contrary 
to the will of God! Witness his journey 
when he saddled his ass and went with 
the Moabite princes, “and God’s anger was 
kindled because he went: and the angel 
of Jehovah stood in the way for an adver- 
sary against him.” That permission should 
be given and yet to advantage himself of 
that permission should bring indignation 
upon him seems a paradox; but, as in all 
such seeming contradiction, there is a deep, 
underlying philosophy of agreement. 

Balaam was in haste to go, because he 
wanted to go. He does not seem to have 
waited as he was bidden, for the princes 
of Moab to come and call for him, but he 
hurried to meet them, probably going him- 
self to seek them; but certainly cherishing 
the secret purpose of following his own 
way so far as he dared irrespective of the 
will of God. The New Testament clears up 
the mystery: he “loved the wages of un- 
righteousness” (2 Pet. ii. 15, 16). His 
deeper motive was greed. His eyes were 
dazzled by the vision of heaps of coin and 
a golden crown of promotion, as many an 
eye has been fascinated since. 


Thursday, 21st. Numbers xxii. 21 to 30. 

“The angel of the Lorp stood in the way 
for an adversary against him.” Here for 
the first time occurs in the form of a verb 
the word “Satan,” meaning to withstand, 
or act in opposition, but here of withstand- 
ing evil, not good. The narrow roads— 
passing through vineyards, with a stone 
or mud fence on each side to hold the soil 
from being washed away by Oriental rain 
storms—would not leave room to pass, and 
Balaam’s beast crowded him against the 
wall, crushing his foot. The plain inference 
from the narrative is that, up to a certain 
point, Balaam did not see the angel, but 
the ass did—the animal having clearer 
vision than the man. 

The “angel of Jehovah” is designedly 
prominent, nine times being named, and 
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twice used interchangeably with “the Lorp,” 
showing His identity with Jehovah. The 
occasion was of sufficient importance to 
demand the direct interposition of this 
great Personage Who figures so promi- 
nently throughout Old Testament history up 
to the time of the division of the kingdom. 
Here was a crisis, when the foes of God 
were plotting to curse those whom God 
had blessed, and the angel’s appearance was 
not simply to rebuke the madness of the 
prophet, but to show Jehovah’s jealousy for 
His people. The length and minuteness of 
detail which mark this whole narrative 
show that it holds a high rank of im- 
portance in Old Testament scripture. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the 
story is that for once an ass spoke; and it 
is plainly a record of a miracle. “The 
Lorp opened the mouth of the ass”—forbids 
any naturalistic interpretation. This» was 
no mere vision or parable. Peter refers to 
it as an actual transaction. A false science 
affirms that the structure of the animal’s 
mouth, of the tongue and jaws, does not 
admit of articulate utterance, but the Word 
of God answers all such opposition of sci- 
ence, falsely so called, by the simple state- 
ment, “The Lorp opened the mouth of the 
ass.” Both this and the opening of the eyes of 
Balaam were acts of Divine power: the 
word in both cases means to remove an in- 
tervening hindrance like a veil that obstructs 
vision. He Who made the eye of man and 
the mouth of the ass, can give the eye 
supernatural sight and the mouth miracu- 
lous speech. 

It was a miracle, the object of which was 
a stern rebuke of the prophet’s self-will and 
persistent disobedience. A proud, rebel- 
lious man who claimed to be a prophet and 
speak for God had to become a pupil in a 
school in which a despised beast of burden 
was the teacher, and a tongue that knew 
not by nature the art of speech was made 
to utter a severe rebuke. Was not God 
purposely showing how an ass’s eye and 
mouth and tongue may be more under His 
control than those of an_ intelligent 
human being who is favored with visions of 
God and made the medium of His utter- 
ances ? 


Friday, 22nd. Numbers xxii. 31 to xxiii. 
6. 


“The angel of the Lorp’ explains His 
withstanding Balaam because his way was 
“perverse’—which shows how we are to 
interpret his wayward course. His goings 
were not of the Lord though permitted, and 
one obvious reason was that God meant to 
constrain and compel Balaam’s tongue to 
utter words of prophetic blessing, even 
when hired to curse. 

So Balak and Balaam met, the prophet 
still moved by carnal desires of enrichment 
and preferment but kept under Divine re- 
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straint. Balak offered oxen and sheep, 
making ready a sort of sacrificial feast for 
the prophet and the princes of Moab. Then 
he led Balaam up to the high places of 
Baal, from thence to survey the Israelitish 
camp. To settle the exact locality is not 
needful, though there is a height in the 
Amoritish territory—Bamoth Baal—which 
is thought to be the place. But it is im- 
portant to notice that it was from the very 
mountain summit where the indecent and 
idolatrous rites of Baal-peor were observed 
—ground desecrated as to Jehovah’s wor- 
ship, by being thus consecrated to that of 
Baal—that this Moabite monarch would 
have a prophet of Jehovah view the host of 
the people he was summoned to curse. For 
a prophet to ascend to such a spot was a 
compromise of his relation to the one true 
God. 

Balaam’s course was throughout one 
series of iniquitous compromises. Instead 
of separation from idolaters, identification 
with them. On the very mountain table- 
land where were the high places of Baal he 
bade Balak build seven altars and prepare 
twice seven victims. There he offered sac- 
rifices, and there he went to an high place 
to meet God. Here was an amazing suc- . 
cession of acts in which were hopelessly 
mixed up the worship and service of two 
absolutely antagonistic objects—the false 
god and the true God. Baal worship was 
unusually abhorrent to Jehovah both by its 
idolatry and its indecency. Balak would 
naturally think these altars and victims a 
tribute to his heathen deity, the patron god 
of Moab, while Balaam consoled himself 
by building them to Jehovah. One altar was 
all God ordained, but he erected seven— 
and he as prophet had no priestly rights. 
How clearly we see here a corrupting of 
Jehovah worship with heathen superstitions 
and practices! This is probably the one 
signal lesson and rebuke intended through- 
out this extended narrative; God is putting 
on record a permanent remonstrance 
against the perversity that mixes up hea- 
thenism and the true religion. It is a his- 
toric parable on the abominations of idola- 
try as corrupting the principles and prac- 
tices of believers. 


Saturday, 23rd. Numbers xxiii. 7 to 10, 
18 to 24; xxiv. 3 to 9, 15 to 24. 


Four prophetic utterances are recorded as 
coming from the mouth even of this per- 
verse prophet. They seem to be’ intended 
as one continuous utterance though broken 
in upon by Balak’s impatient interruptions, 
for the phrase recurs, Balaam “took up his 
parable” as though it were all one utter- 
ance (cf, xxiii. 7, 18; xxiv. 3, 15). We 
shall therefore simply indicate the outline of 
what the whole prophetic “parable” con- 
tains. It is an inspired utterance; for 
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whatever Balaam would have spoken, left 
to himself, “Jehovah put a word in his 
mouth,” and that He compelled him to 
speak. The prophetic utterance is divisible 
into the following parts, and is best studied 
as a whole: 


1. The destiny of Israel as a populous 
and prosperous nation. 

2. The immutability of Jehovah and His 
purpose for Israel. 

3. The consequent security of Israel 
against ali assault. 

4. The future settlement and achieve- 
ments of Israel in Canaan. 

5. The Illustrious Ruler that shall ul- 
timately rise out of Israel. 

6. The final prevalence and preéminence 
of His reign. 


Thus the body of this prediction—which, 
notwithstanding the character of Balaam 
is one of the sublimest in the whole range 
of Scripture—covers three grand themes: 
the history of Israel as a nation; the immu- 
tability of Jehovah as their theocratic 
Head; and the glory of the coming Mes- 
sianic King. 

To examine in detail this magnificent 
outburst of the prophetic spirit would 
require a) volume; but there are a few 
beauties that are like radiant gems and 
shine with special lustre. 

Whoever may curse Israel, none can 
destroy a people destined by God for an 
elect position and mission among the 
nations. And we see this fulfilled, for, 
despite all efforts to crush and annihilate 
the Jews they still number millions and are 
spread abroad in the earth. The secret is 
a changeless purpose of an immutable God. 
Because He is with His people no weapon 
formed against them can prosper; and 
when men look back from the end upon this 
whole history, they will be compelled to 
exclaim, “What hath God wrought!’ 

But it is the vision of the Star and 
Sceptre that forms the conclusion and 
climax—Messiah is seen, “not now’ and 
“not nigh”; as a remote fact but certain— 
“a Star” for celestial lustre, “a Sceptre” 
for universal sway. What two metaphors 
more comprehensively describe the supernal 
elory and .majesty of the coming King. 
So far off is this consummation—lying at 
the time of this prophecy in the dim dis- 
tance of many centuries, that Balaam ex- 
claims, “Who shall be alive when God 
doeth this?” 


Sunday, 24th. 2 Cor. vi. 14 to 18. 


As we have seen, this sublime utterance 
is broken up into four parts. When, in the 
introduction, Balaam was constrained to 
exalt Israel among the nations as the 
unique object of Jehovah’s favor, Balak 
interrupted: “What hast thou done unto 
me? I took thee to curse mine enemies, 
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and, behold, thou hast blessed them alto- 
gether!” When Balaam took up _ his 
parable, and dwelt on the security of Israel 
in God’s changeless plan, again Balak broke 
in, more impatiently, “Neither curse them 
at all, nor bless them at all!” As he 
reached the third climax and exclaimed, 
“Blessed is he that blesseth thee, and 
cursed is he that curseth thee,’ Balak 
became violently angry and bade Balaam 
flee to his own place, declaring that he had 
forfeited all the honors which he had in 
store for him. And the splendid capstone 
to his whole prediction was laid by the 
prophet as he turned his back on the Moa- 
bite king, starting to return to Mesopo- 
tamia, but lingering in Midian where he 
died (xxxi. 8). 

And so we see the strange and else- 
where unparalleled scene: a prophet who 
seeks to curse compelled to bless, forfeiting 
the rewards he would fain have secured, 
angering and alienating the monarch whom 
he would have pleased, and all because 
from first to last he was overruled and 
constrained to become God’s unwilling 
mouthpiece. 

There is, again let us observe, nothing 
else like this in the whole Scripture narra- 
tive. It is meant as a conspicuous and ex- 
haustive lesson on surrender to God, whole- 
hearted, unreserved surrender. God abhors 
mixed motives. We must not fear Jehovah 
and serve our own gods, or compromise 
God’s claims with those of mammon. He 
would have us cold or hot, but not luke- 
warm. Those must be “clean that bear 
the vessels of the Lorn.” It is a perilous 
thing to parley with temptation. When 
once God has spoken, it should suffice. 
Where light has been given we are not 
even to pray as though light were needed, 
but walk in the light already granted. But 
if we still will act perversely we are here 
warned that we only fling ourselves on the 
bosses of Jehovah’s buckler. We cannot 
curse whomsoever He blesses, but we may 
in dallying with temptation bring a curse 
upon ourselves. Balaam who sighed for 
“the death of the righteous,” met his end 
by violence, appropriately slain by the 
sword of Israel when they slew the five 
kings of Midian. He had stayed at Midian 
to ensnare by lust a people he dared not 
condemn by curse, and in this very land 
of his conspiracy met his retribution (xxxi. 


8). 


Monday, 25th. Numbers xxiv. 25. Cf. 
2 Peter ii. 14 to 16. Jude 11. 


Reviewing now this unusually extended 
narrative, the primary question which 
arises concerns Balaam’s true character; 
opinion being divided as to whether he was 
a godly man and an inspired seer, or an 
irreligious charlatan, or a novice little in- 
structed in the faith, but who, though 
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having a fear of Jehovah, had not learned 
mastery of his own lusts and carnality. 

The opinion which most commends itself 
to us as accordant both with Scripture facts 
and testimony is that he was a perverse 
man who loved the wages of unrighteous- 
ness; whom it pleased God for some reason 
to use as a vehicle of His inspired utter- 
ances, wholly apart from his individual 
character; who sought his own selfish ends 
at cost of peace of conscience and heart 
loyalty to Jehovah; and who deliberately 
ensnared Israel in sensual sins, and met his 
retribution by being slain by the soldiers 
of the very nation he had thus ensnared. 

Every personage whose character and 
career are spread before us in the Word 
of God teaches some distinct lesson. The 
manner of Divine instruction, especially in 
Old Testament times, was not so much 
by abstract teaching of principles as by 
concrete forms of practice. The Bible is 
a portrait gallery where truth is taught by 
illustrative examples. Thus Abel is the 
typical martyr; Noah the faithful preacher 
of righteousness; Abraham the believer; 
Moses the legislator; Saul the apostate; 
David the militant king; Absalom the 
demagogue, ete. 

Balaam we take to be the typical com- 
promiser. He stands out conspicuous as 
one who attempted at the same time to do 
two irreconcilable and impossible things— 
serve Jehovah and cater to His foes. He 
was, on the one hand, a Divine mouthpiece 
in inspired prophecy, yet, on the other, a 
practical idolater. What he did that was 
good he did under restraint and constraint; 
his heart was essentially alien to God, more 
drawn toward greed and gain and lust of 
promotion than to the service and worship 
of Jehovah. He “loved the wages of un- 
righteousness” more than the rewards of 
fidelity. He was carnality embodied and 
illustrated, ability and ingenuity perverted 
to evil ends. He was not without good 
impulses and high promptings; but aspira- 
tion sank to the level of ambition, and all 
better cravings were quenched by avarice. 

He is one of the instances of persons 
dwelling among heathen, but having a cer- 
tain knowledge of the true God; and in 
his case a greater knowledge than ordinary, 
and possessing high gifts of intellect and 
genius, with intuitions of truth—in short, 
Balaam was both a poet and a prophet. 
And withal, he acknowledged his superior 
advantages to be Divine endowments, gifts 
from God. But he made that fatal mistake 
so frequent in history—elated and inflated 
with conceit when he had won for himself 
a name and fame as a seer, he made capital 
of his reputation for wisdom and sanctity. 
He conceived of these gifts of God as 
merchandise to be sold at a price for his 
own advancement and emolument; he lost 
sight of his stewardship and put them out 
to usury, not for his Master but for him- 
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self, to further base and selfish and sinful 
ends. He used his wisdom as something 
to be traded with, and corrupted even his 
prophetic office by adulterations and abomi- 
nations of Baal worship. 


Tuesday, 26th. Psalms xxxii.; 1. 


We read, “I will instruct thee and teach 
thee in the way which thou shalt go: I 
will guide thee with mine eye. Be ye not 
as the horse, or as the mule, which have 
no understanding: whose mouth must be 
held in with bit and bridle, lest they come 
near unto thee.” ; 

These words find most apt illustration 
in the career of Balaam. How plainly his 
conduct toward his Maker contrasts with 
the conduct of the beast he rode! The ob- 
stinate and stupid ass was more teachable 
and wise than the man, saw more clearly 
“the angel of the Lorp,’ and was more 
obedient to the heavenly vision. She had 
more real spiritual perception than the 
prophet: the dumb ass when she spoke, 
spoke with wisdom, and forbade the mad- 
ness of the seer who claimed to speak with 
the wisdom of God. 

One other thought impresses us. What- 
ever acquaintance Balaam had with Je- 
hovah, he profanely trifled with Him. He 
seems to have imagined that He was al- 
together such an one as himself, to be won 
over to a different course by importunity 
and outward observances—if so we can 
understand his repeated inquiries of Him 
as to what he should do, when it is plain 
what the Lord wanted him to do; and his 
heaping victims on his many altars as if 
in some such way he could bring Him to 
change His mind or at least wink at his 
perverse course. 

“The doctrine of Balaam” is referred to 
in Rey. ii. 14, where it is probably identi- 
fied with the sect of the Nicolaitanes—the 
name Nikolaos being of similar significa- 
tion. The damning fact about Balaam is 
that to which the next chapter in our 
studies now introduces us,—that being for- 
bidden to curse Israel in words, he con- 
spired to curse them by their own deeds, 
suggesting to the Moabites the expediency 
of seducing them into sensual sins (xxxi. 
16). Thus he who by his prophetic gifts 
was gloriously associated with the grand 
prophetic succession, by his plots against 
purity identified himself with the Midianites 
and was overwhelmed in their curse and 
doom. We have given this historic episode 
ample consideration because it bristles with 
startling lessons in living. 


Wednesday, 27th. Numbers xxv. 1; xxxi. 
16; Rev. ii. 14. 


_ A people whom no external assault can 
injure may sink to a low level of disgrace 
and risk self-destruction by the internal 
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working of their own sinful lusts. This is 
the awful lesson of this chapter. 

Israel abode in Shittim—probably part 
of the valley over against Beth-peor. The 
pass of Hesban, down which they ap- 
proached this plain, is a descent of about 
3000 feet, but this only faintly expresses 
the awful moral descent by which the 
people of God were entrapped into sensual 
sins with the daughters of Moab. It was 
a Satanic snare, laid in deep subtlety and 
only too successful. We are not left to 
conjecture who was the devil’s prime mover 
in this diabolical plot. “He which hath 
the sharp sword with two edges” thrust 
it into the very vitals of the church at 
Pergamos, and charged that church with 
complicity with “them that hold the doc- 
trine of Balaam, who taught Balak to cast 
a stumblingblock before the children of 
Israel, to eat things sacrificed unto idols, 
and to commit fornication.” How damn- 
ing such sins are is hinted in two emphatic 
clauses in this same epistle to the church 
in Pergamos: “Thou dwellest where 
Satan’s seat is,” “where Satan dwelleth,” 
—as though to identify such doctrine and 
practice of Balaam with the place of the 
devil’s special abode and activity. 

This is one of many illustrations of 
the illumination which the New Testament 
often sheds on the Old. Until we turn to 
Revelation—the final book of the sixty-six 
—we do not know how much Balaam had 
to do with this awful abandonment of 
Jehovah’s people to sensuality. In Num- 
bers the fact is given of the sin and crime, 
but only an obscure hint of his complicity 
with it; but the Apocalypse is an unveiling 
of his agency as the chief conspirator. 
The word “stumblingblock,”’ found in Rev. 
ii. 14, literally means that part of a trap 
on which the bait was laid, and which, 
when touched by the animal that seized 
the bait, caused the trap to shut so as to 
catch the prey. What a suggestive word 
to describe the human bait which made this 
trap effectual! And here -also we learn 
for the first time that Balaam set a double 
snare, entangling the people in idolatry as 
well as immorality. And so, after all these 
many centuries, evil reappears in its old 
forms and complications. As Balak and 
the Moabites had been Balaam’s followers 
literally in encouraging idol sacrifices and 
sensual sins, so the Pergamites had fol- 
lowed Balaam’s doctrine, in both forms, 
and accompanied these literal sins with 
spiritual idolatry and adultery, corrupting 
the worship of God and encouraging in- 
fidelity to the sacred bridal vows of the 
Church to the Bridegroom! 


Thursday, 28th. Numbers xxv. 1 to 3. 


The contents of these verses are such as 
delicacy forbids us to dwell upon, for there 
is almost contamination in contact with 
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such a story. Balaam gave Balak devilish 
counsel. He suggested both a moral and 
political scheme, in which, with the cunning 
of a fox and the stealthiness of a tiger, the 
ruin of Israel was planned. The device of 
the Midianites included the agency of the 
beautiful and seductive Moabite women 
whose religion involved a_ sacrifice of 
chastity. There are some things that the 
tongue refuses to utter and the pen hesi- 
tates to record; and the abominations of 
Baal-peor are among them. It is sufficient 
to say that it has been the master device 
of Satan to make the surrender of female 
virtue a form and condition of sacrifice 
to the gods. And so these women of Moab 
were prepared to be ready accomplices in 
this awful plot. - 

They were on other accounts well fitted 
to carry this device into execution. The 
Moabites had a kindred origin with Israel, 
had shown a friendly spirit in permitting 
them to pass throtigh their territory (Deut. 
ii, 29), and there was a growing acquaint- 
ance between the two peoples. And now 
that the people of Jehovah were in camp 
on the Moabite plains, Balaam saw that 
the opportunity was ripe to bring about 
what Balak had hired him to secure in 
another way—their downfall; what he 
dared not do by incantations might be 
done by insinuations, making Israel to 
bring down God’s curse on themselves. 

The Midianites were the authors and 
abettors of this villainous scheme, but the 
prominence of the Moabitish women is 
due to a double fact: first, the proximity 
of Moab to the camp of Israel; and second, 
the fact that Moab as the stronger power 
included Midian. 

“They called the people unto the sacri- 
fices of their gods.” The gender here is 
feminine, and suggests that the women of 
the land invited the men of Israel to a 
visit probably at some festivity connected 
with Baal worship, even household feasts 
being sacred to the gods; and thus they 
entangled them in the banqueting upon 
“meats offered to idols,’ and disposing 
them to indulge in the revelry that com- 
monly made such festivals carnivals of 
immorality. 

How solemn is the progress of thought 
as indicated by the brief narrative! “And 
the people did eat, and bowed down to 
their gods. And Israel joined himself unto 
Baal-peor’—less than twenty words in the 
English to describe a rapid and fearful 
descent into this abyss of wickedness which 
at once trampled in the dust both tables of 
the moral law, and profaned both God and 
humanity in double and damnable crime! 


Friday, 29th. Numbers xxv. 4 to 9. Cf. 
Deut. iv. 3, 45 1 Cor. x. 8; Psocvi. 
28. 


“Tsrael was joined unto Baal-peor!” 
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The original verb implies a joining in 
service—a participation in the abominable 
rites of this worship, the double crime of 
idolatry and licentiousness; and, more than 
this, not by a single act or on a solitary 
occasion, but adopting the habits of the 
heathen. Happily it was only a portion of 
the people who thus sinned, but what lan- 
guage can describe such deliberate descent 
into wickedness, and on the borders of 
the Promised Land! 

And how easy the down grade! At first, 
an invitation to the homes of these Moabite 
neighbors for innocent social intercourse 
and festivity; then, familiarity with idol- 
meats; then, attendance at idol rites; then, 
temptation to more flagrant sin, and then, 
habitual profligacy, and condign judgment. 
Is it not the same old order of progress 
downward that is forever repeated in 
human history—‘earthly, sensual, devilish” ; 
parleying with sin, yielding to temptation, 
habitual surrender, heart-hardening, aban- 
donment to judgment? 

No wonder “the anger of Jehovah was 
kindled against Israel”—the word implies 
not holy indignation only, but grief; it was 
the anger of a sorrowing Father Who sees 
His children voluntarily venturing into the 
territory of the devil—entering into temp- 
tation, and by this course of open and 
abominable wickedness, breaking all His 
commands at once, and making swift pun- 
ishment absolutely necessary. Probably 
nothing but the fact that the whole nation 
was not involved prevented a wholesale 
destruction: but as it was “those that died 
in the plague were twenty and four thou- 
sand,” which is not irreconcilable with 
Paul’s statement to the Corinthians that 
there “fell in one day, three and twenty 
thousand,” for he may include only the 
victims of one day, or those who died of 
pestilence, and not by the hands of the 
judges, formally executed. 

Two forms of judgment were decreed, 
each having its own purpose. First, all 
the heads of the people were to be hung 
up “before the Lorp against the sun’— 
probably meaning either the main offenders, 
or such offenders as were heads among the 
people. They were to be first stoned and 
then gibbeted. This was to vindicate God 
as a moral Governor and theocratic Head, 
as a political governmental act. But be- 
yond this, Jehovah reserved to Himself 
His own peculiar form of judgment—and 
in silence the secret destroyer went forth, 
till there were heaps on heaps of the slain, 
possibly all who had most flagrantly been 
concerned in this course of crime. 


Saturday, 30th. Numbers xxv. 10 to 18. 
Ch Psncviws0n sls 


Phinehas, the grandson of Aaron, had 
shown himself especially jealous for the 
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honor of Jehovah in summarily punishing 
the boldest and most daringly open of all 
the offenders, and for this act he was 
specially honored in return by Jehovah, 
Ordinarily the stain of blood disqualified 
for the priestly office, but in this instance 
it rather established his priesthood, for he 
incurred a ceremonial defilement in order 
to avenge and remove a moral stain of the 
deepest dye. 

It must have been an act prompted by 
peculiar zeal for Jehovah. The hand that 
held the javelin must have been moved by 
a heart unusually devoted to God; other- 
wise we are at a loss to understand the 
peculiarly emphatic commendation and com- 
memoration of this deed. Let us mark the 
words of the sacred narrative: 

“Phinehas .... hath turned my wrath 
away from the children of Israel, while he 
was zealous for my sake among them, that 
I consumed not the children of Israel in 
my jealousy. Wherefore say, Behold, I 
give unto him my covenant of peace: and 
he shall have it, and his seed after him, 
even the covenant of an everlasting priest- 
hood; because he was zealous for his God, 
and made an atonement for the chiidren 
of Israel.” 

Note the repetitions here—twice is holy 
jealousy attributed to Phinehas; and twice 
is there ascribed to him a sort of atoning 
interposition. Twice also does the Lord 
assure unto him a special covenant, of 
peace and perpetual priesthood. Perhaps 
the avenging act was the more commended 
because of the rank of the offender, for 
Zimri was himself among the Simeonite 
princes, and the avengers of his blood 
would be many and Phinehas ran great 
risks in his bold course. But whatever the 
cause, the Lord saw reason for a special 
blessing on the head of this priest who on 
this occasion left the altar for the javelin. 

There are times when the pen is to be 
laid down that the sword may be taken up; 
when the peaceful implements of husbandry 
and the tools of trade are to be exchanged 
for the weapons of war. A tame and 
nerveless amiability is a weakness and a 
vice. Love is a virtue and a grace, only 
when it is capable of holy wrath against 
sin; in fact, wrath is only an aspect of 
love; for as the magnetic needle repels at 
one pole as it attracts at the other, and 
both attraction and repulsion are manifes- 
tations of one force and one law, so attrac- 
tion toward righteousness and antagonism 
toward wickedness are both manifestations 
of the same essential moral and spiritual 
force and law. 

The chapter closes with an injunction 
that the Israelites shall visit the guilt of 
this vile plot upon the Midianites as the 
chief offenders in this terrible transaction 
of Baal-peor. Thus sin has it perpetual 
penalty as righteousness has its permanent 
reward. 
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ThePrudential 


Total Payments to Policy- 
holders since Organiza- 


| 

| tion, plus Amount Held at 3 60 elle 

Interest totheir Credit over Million Dollars 
| 


Additional Paymentsto Policy- 
holders and other Conces- 
sions not stipulated in 
Original Contracts, 
made Voluntarily to 
Holders of Old Policies, 


‘inthe past 20 Years, have ] 3 elle 
eee neo Million Dollars 
Extra Life Insurance Volun- 


| tarily added to Industrial ote 
| Sate in F yee 2 24 Million Dollars 


The Prudential New Monthly 


Income Policy is one of the Most 


Popular Forms of Life Insurance Ever 
Issued. 


It Provides a Guaranteed Monthly 
Income to yourself and family. 


Send for Information, Dept. 44 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 
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The Lawton Simplex Printer 


Is the simplest and cheapest Duplicating process ever in- 
vented. 


Is no new fangled experiment. 
Over 100,000 in use. 


Its work is an exact fac- 
simile of ordinary writing. 
Drawings can be repro- 
duced in several colors at 
one printing. One hundred 
copies of the original can 
be reproduced in twenty 
minutes. Invaluable to 
ministers in getting out church and _prayer-meeting 
notices or wordsofasong. The originalis written on any 
ordinary paper, with any pen, and from this 100 copies can 
be made. Send for circulars and samples of work. 


The Hektograph Co., 43 M27 S'.Rea Yor 


59 Dearborn St., Chicago 


The Bowlden Bell 
For Church and Chapel 


The sweetest and most power- 
ful toned bell made 
Catalogue Free 
Church Collection Envelope 
Holders 
American Bell Foundry 
Northville, Mich. 
of, Church 
cine BEL ES © 
= 


i} Peal 
y Memorial Bells a Specialty. 
) McShane Bell Foundry Co., Baltimore, Md., 0.8.4. 


THE WORLD’S FAMOUS 
BILHORN FOLDING ORGANS 


QOvR folding organs dre in the lead of 
all. There is nothing equal of their 
kind. They are indispensable for the 
church, the missionary, the Y. M. C. A. 
shop meetings, public schools and 
wherever portability isrequired. We 

uarantee to give you satisfaction. 
Goad for full description. 


BILHORN BROS. - - = = 152 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


PULPITS Platform Chairs, Sunday School Seats, 
§ Collection Plates, Church Pews, School 
S| Desks, Opera Chairs, Lodge and =>. 
Bank Furniture, Office Desks, = 
s———> Ask for Catalog by number only 
0129 Charch F’rnit’re} School Desks 8129 
L129 Lodge Furaiture} Opera Chairs 0129 
.B129 Bank Furniture]Offiee Desks D129 


=~. H. STAFFORD MFG. C@., 


CHESTER CREST, The Home for Intemperate Men at 
Mount Vernen, N. Y., welcomes unfortunate men for a 
term of weeks or months. Accommodations for the rich, 
the well-to-do and for the poor. Gospel methods alone 
are employed. 9000 men have been received. 

For particulars address G. S. AVERY. 


FOR RENT FURNISHED 


YSUALLy occupied by owner, house with 10 bed-rooms, 
modern plumbing, wide porches, 4 fireplaces, extensive 
view, full ice house, wood already cut, stable and coach- 
man’s cottage on premises, 15 minutes walk from Audi- 
torium, Price, including Water Rent, Wood and Ice, 
$250.00 for the season or $100 a month. Apply by letter to 
L. C. WOOD, 7th and Erie Sts., Camden N. 7. 


TYPEWRITERS Slaughtered! Underwoods, Olivers, 
Remingtons, Smiths (all makes), rebuilt, genuine bar- 
pe ae to $35; sent allowing trial. Send for ‘‘Bargain 

ist.’ CONSOLIDATED TYPEWRITER EXCHA GE, 
245 Broadway, New York. (Established 25 years.) Reli- 
able discount given to the clergy. 


-BARGAINS IN BLACKBOARDS of Every 
Kind for Cash with the Order. AMERICAN BLACKBOARD 
CO., 2712 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


LLIN 


Sanitary Individual Communic 
Cups 


More conyenient 
and sanitary, and 7a 
add much impres- SENT FOR TRIAL 
siveness to the ceremony. Our service is of the very 
finest finish and offers the most compiete, practicai 
arrangements. We introduced individual service. 
and supply thousands of satisfied congregations. 


They never go back to any other service. 
List of users on request. Send for free catalogue, 
Return outfit (ovr expense) if not satisfied after trial, 
SANITARY COMMUNION OUTrIT CO., . J8th St.. Rochester, N.Y. 


The Individual Communion Cup 


continues to growinfavor. Our patented noiselese 
tray is the one most generally used. One pastor 
we us: “It is by far the most perfect thing yet 
made.’ 
Let us send you our special illustrated book, 
“*THE CUP.’’ Itisfree. Writeforit. Ask 
for catalogue No. 23F. 


REED @ BARTON CO., Silversmiths 


Leaders in Communion Ware Goods 
Fifth Avenue and 32nd St., = NEW YORK 


THE BEST WAY 


The use of the Individual 
.Communion Service has in- 
creased the attendance at the 
Lord’s Supper in thousands of 
— churches. It willdoso for your 
= = church. Send for illustrated 

| = I DIICE-list: 
= INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO... 
16 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


= 


5; 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVIC 
ei ae, We have a ‘SPECIAL INTROD 
< . re ™ TORY OFFER” which makes 

3 easy for every church, lame 
small, to adopt this cles 

‘ i method. Our service is used 
: over 6000 churches. Our ‘Self-/ 

lecting’’ tray saves ONE-FOURTH cost of other systems. Add 


THOMAS COMMUNION SERVICE Co. 
LIMA, Ot 


BEAUTIFUL NORTHFIELD 


FINE old Colonial Mansion, 9 acres fruits, flowers, 2 

dens, broad verandas overlooking mountains, one: 
the most attractive homes in New England, $15,000, t~ 
thirds can remain in eae at 5%. Several good fax 
and village homes for sale. Cottages in the pines for re 


ELLIOTT W. BROWN - - - Northfield, 4 
Special representative Rustic Ridge Association 


THE R. A. TORREY NORTHFIEI 
HOME FOR SALE—$4,5' 


The above offer includes the house and one a: 
of land. Terms, easy payments or cash, 
to suit purchaser. 
Correspond with 


E. B. CORNELL - Northfield, Ma 


—— 
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Some few people still buy — 
soda crackers in a bag is 
hard to say. 


But it is easy to under- 
stand why increasing mil- 
lions of a Nation’s people 
keep on getting and 
eating more and more 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


(Never sold in bulk) 


5 
a Package 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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avs: EDUCATIONAL aus 


Advertisements in this department are 18 cents a line, or one inch for $2.50 per month, net™ 


Larger space pro rata. We guarantee an average circulation of 30,000 each month. 7 | 
WALTER C. KIMBALL, Inc., Advertising Managers, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City 


e se e se s oe = 
Interdenominational Union Missionary Training Institute aoa 
PURPOSE. To train for Foreign Missionary Work. ORIENTAL LANGUAGES.~ Fourteen can be taught, if needed 
INSTRUCTORS. A faculty of twenty-eight pastors, physicians, almost wholly by native teachers. f 
and teachers. ee RESULTS. 166 students have gone to twenty-five Coun: |. 
DEPARTMENTS. Biblical, Literary, Medical, Musical, Linguistic. tries under twenty-four Missionary Societies. 
MEDICAL TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 230 Lectures with Clinical REGULAR CHARGES. $100 per year. > 
and Dispensary Work. : 


Write freely to MISS HESTER ALWAY, Principal, 131-133 Waverly Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE CROZER THEOLOGICAL SENINSET 


ee 


HARTFORD _ minpmctical training tor the ml 


Extensive istry. Large faculty and library) 
Campus. | 

Group of 10 THEOLOGICAL ; 
buildings. 

Faculty of 


Graduate fellowships, both foreign | 

andresident. Opentocollege gradu- M y 

ates of all denominations. : S E I N A R 
Address Dean M. W. JACOBUS, Hartford, Conn. 


11 professors 
and instruc- 
tors, besides 
special lec- 


urers, UPLAND AVENUE, ENTRANCE TO CAMPUS Cc E NTRAL U NIVE RS iv 


Curriculum designed for college graduates. Students ’ 
having good English education admitted. Electives in | Mcorporated Sept. 25, 1896. Offers unsurpassed facilities for Mi 


rosecution of studies in Lan e, Literature, Histo: 
University of Fennsylvania, for which credits are given | Ministers or others inereited tm Liverary ov ScientilG. wot a 
invite 0 W: or ¢: ars Ou ig courses for OME STUDY lea 
Unsurpassed library equipment. Scholarships for stu- ing to degrees, Students in every state. Strongly indorsed by leas 


dents of merit. Degree of B. D. in course to college grad- ing Clergymen and Educators. Address 


nates. Tuition, room-rent and servants’ attendance free. 
Wadressate orresp SnAenceee SECRETARY CENTRAL UNIVERSITY, Indianapolis, 


MILTON G. EVANS, D.D., President, - Chester, Pa. 


“HUMBUG MEMORY SCHOOLS EXPOSED” BIBLE COLLEGE AT HOM 


AND ADDRESS ON DEVELOPMENT OF THE 


Graduate course covering 20 months. Terms easy. Circulars fre 
EM © RY Write Pres. C. J. Burton, Ph. B., Ozark College, Eureka Springs, Art | 
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OF MAKING PERFECT DUPLICATES WITH THE 


DAUS IMPROVED TIP TOP DUPLICATOI 


No intricate mechanism. No printer’s ink, Always ready! 
100 COPIES FROM PEN-WRITTEN AND 50 COPIES 
FROM TYPEWRITTEN ORIGINAL. 


Useful in any business for making duplicates of circular letter! 
trial balances, invoices, price lists, reports, menus, manuscrip} 
\ drawings, specifications, etesmetc: 


aw SENT ON 10 DAYS’ TRIAL WITHOUT DEPOSIT 


>—=tee Complete Duplicator, cap size (prints 83/ x 13 inches 8 50, less 5. Ot 
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FELIX Y. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., + + Daus Building, 111 John Street, New Yor 
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“6 All rights secured.”” 
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THE NORTHFIELD SCHOOLS 


D. L. MOODY, Founder 


MOUNT HERMON Boys’ SCHOOL 
FOUNDED 1881 


HENRY H. PROCTOR, President ROBERT E. SPEER, Vice President 
Boston, Mass. New York City 


EDWIN M. BULKLEY, Treasurer W. R. MOODY, Clerk 
64 William St., New York City East Northfieid, Mass. 


TRUSTEES 


Horace B. SILLIMAN Guten WRIGHT W. F. Horsrook 
CuHartes A. HopxKiIns Henry R. Matiory Witiiam M. KINGSLEY 
Grorce E, KreITH RicHarp H. STEARNS FrepertcK E. NEwTon 
R. D. Dovuctass RoBerT POMEROY Cot. J. J. JANEWAY 
STEPHEN BAKER AMBERT G. Moopy Rev. JoHn McDoweti 
Preston B. KeitH Lewis A. CrossetTtT H. K. McHare 

Epwin THORNE Jacos P. Bates 


Abo 


At a meeting of former students of Mount Hermon Boys’ School, recently held in 
one of the large cities, an opportunity was given after the more formal addresses for 
each man present to say in a word what the school had done for him. One after 
another testified to what his experiences at Mount Hermon had meant to him, and 
finally a student arose who, for more than twenty years, has been a Congregational 
minister in one of the larger cities in the Middle West. “Twenty-eight years ago,” 
he said, “I was a hack-driver in this city and used to stand every night just outside 
this restaurant. The difference between my life then and now you will all readily 
understand. Mount Hermon gave me the chance to acquire an education which has 
enabled me to preach the Gospel] for the past twenty years, and I can never begin to 
be grateful enough for what the school did for me.” 


This incident illustrates what Mount Hermon Boys’ School is seeking to do in 
helping young men who have been deprived of earlier educational advantages in 
making them useful in the Christian Church. 


The student pays one hundred dollars per school year for board and tuition, 
although the cost is double this amount. The difference between what is paid by the 
student and the actual cost is made up by friends who believe in helping young 
men to help themselves and assist us in this work. Will you be one of this number? 
Any help will be gratefully appreciated, and may be addressed to the Treasurer of the 


School or to me personally. 


Bulletin No. 9. 
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THE NORTHFIELD SCHOOLS 


os 


D. L. MOODY, Founder 


NORTHFIELD SEMINARY 


FOUNDED 1879 


Boston, Masa, i North Abington, Mass. 
GEO. E. KEITH, Treasurer A. G. MOODY, Clerk 
Campello, Mass. : East Northfield, Mass. 
TRUSTEES = 

Witiram R. Moopy Mrs. JouHn FRENCH ABNER KINGMAN 
Frank Woop GeorcE H. SHaAw Ricuarp H. STEARNS 
Danie W. McWILLIAMS Preston B. KEITH ARTHUR PERRY 
CM. Battey Cuar.es R. Oris Fremine H. REveLL 
H. B. Sirurman Mrs Henry H. Procror Paut Dwicut Moopy 
Mrs. Juria BiLiincs Louis L. Hopxins E. C. Mitts 


Henry H. Proctor 


Add 


Northfield Seminary was established in 1879 to help poor girls of earnest purpose 
and high ambition to secure the educational advantages of which they would otherwise 
be deprived. To foster a spirit of self-reliance and in order that. the guardians and 
friends may feel a share in the responsibility of meeting the needs of individual students, 
the charge for board and tuition is fixed at one hundred dollars a year. The cost to the 
school is double this amount but the tuition is purposely kept at. this nominal figure to 


keep it within the reach of the class for whom the school was established. 


For more than thirty years Northfield has remained loyal to its first mission and 


to-day we have an enrollment of over four hundred students who constitute an earnest, 
purposeful class of young women whom we esteem it a privilege to aid in their efforts 


to secure an education. 


May we ask for your assistance in this work, as each student costs us one hundred 
dollars in addition to the amount they themselves assume for board and tuition? Any 


contribution will be gratefully accepted, and may be sent to the undersigned or to the 


WH 


Treasurer of Northfield Seminary. 


Bulletin No. 9. 
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The Atonement 


By Rev. James Stalker, D.D. 

The idea of the Atonement which is based 
on the death of Jesus Christ as a substitution 
for the punishment of sinners has been grow- 
ing less prominess in Christian Theology. Dr. 
Stalker has presented this theory with spirit- 
ual earnestness and ability which give it 
fresh interest.” —Congregationalist. 

12mo, cloth, $1.00 net 


The Mask of Christian Science 


By F. E. Marsten, D.D. 

A complete expose of the System, including 
the life of Mrs. Eddy. A discussion of the 
philosophy of Christian Science, its scientific 
untrustworthiness, conflicts with civil and 
medical law, and its danger to society. 

12mo, cloth, $1.00 postpaid 


The Brownie’s Box 


By Florence Bone 
A story for little missionary workers at 
home. “A _ beautiful story told with great 
skill. It will delight young folks.’’ 
—Life of Faith. 
“A capital book for young folks, and likely 
to foster the missionary spirit.” 
—Sword and Trowel. 
12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.00 


Father and Child 


By Mrs. John Crosby Brown 


A topical arrangement of Scripture passages 
representing the appeals of the human heart 
in difficulty, distress, or suffering, together 
with the answer of the Divine Father. 


16mo, cloth, 50 cents postpaid 


For BIBLE STUDY in 1910 . 


A Harmony of the Gospels 
xxii, 236 pages. gto. Cloth. Price, $1.00 Postpaid. Essential for Superintendents and Teachers during 1910 
ives the text of the AMERICAN REVISED VERSION. 


This isthe ox/y Harmony which 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


The House of 
Chimham 


By Edgar Whitaker Work 


A wondrous story of how a 
kindly deed grew and ripened 
with years, preserving and beau- 
tifying the kingly qualities of 

endsbip, Love, and Hope, and 
how it shone in the fine light of 
Duty, Hope, and Service. It re- 
lates the story of the House of 
Chimham, at Bethlehem, from 
David’s time to that of the birth 
of the Christ Child, the long 
looked-for and hoped-for Guest. 


12mo, dainty cloth binding, 
75 cents postpaid 


The : 
Cloister Book 
By David J. Burrell, D.D. 


Contains appropriate prayers, 
Scripture lessons, hymns, and a 
sermon for each Sabbath for a 
half year, for the use of the sick 
or otherwise disabled to enable 
them in their homes to unite in 
spirit with those who are privi- 
leged to join in the fellowship of 
the house of God. 


A most appropriate gift for 
shut-ins. 


12mo, 840 pp., cloth, 
postpaid, $1.00 


American Revised Version 


Among the Holy Places: 


By James Kean, M.A. 


A pilgrimage through Palestine. From this — 
book one can obtain all the advantages of a 
personal visit to the places described. : 


8vo, cloth, 2 illustrations, $1.00 net 


Through Uganda 4 
to Mount Elgon 3 


By J. V. Purvis 


An invaluable book for the person whois — 
tired of the beaten track and wishes to see 
things as they are in Africa. ¥ 

8vo, cloth, 42 illustrations, 


$1.50 postpaid 
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The Temple Treasury 


A carefully arranged selection of Scripture — 
assages from both Old and New Testaments 
orevery day, with many marginal references. 

Gilt top, boxed, printed in two colors. 


16mo, full limp leather, $1.50 postpaid 
A Virginian Holiday 
By Hope Daring 
A charming tale of old Virginia, containing 
delightful sketches of old-time Southern 
characters and pictures of Southern home-life _ 
and hospitality, with the thread of a love 


story woven through the happenings merry 
and sober. 


12mo, 300 pp., cloth, illustrated, | 
$1.00 postpaid > 


>. 


By JOHN H. KERR, D.D. 


Pe a) (pee sree 
remem 


The International Sunday School Lessons throughout 1910 will be upon THE LIFE OF JESUS as recorded in _ 


the Gospel of Matthew. A Harmony will be indispensable to Sunda 
Bible Class Students, and this Harmony is the one to get. 
By its arrangement of the matter a com 


there is any parallelism. 


SELF-EXPLAINING BIBLE. With 
Notes on each verse, References, 
Harmony of the Gospels and In- 
troduction to each book. Full 
flexible leather binding, divinity 
circuit, red under gold edges. 
1,524 pp. Size 10x63x1% inches. 


Same book in cloth 


$5.00 
binding, red 
edges F ; ; F $2.50 


NEW TESTAMENT. _ Self-explaining. 
With Notes, Instructions and 
References. Pocket Edition. 
Printed on fine, thin paper, 
bound in leather, divinity cir- 
cuit, red under gold edges. 800 
pp. Size, 534x33/x3 inches, $1.00 


BIBLE READER’S GUIDE, SCHENCK. 
12mo, 340 pp. . : ; 75c. 

A plan for reading the Bible 
through in a year. 


iso Nassau st. AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 
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BIBLE DICTIONARY. 
360 illustrations 
A model of accuracy, cheap- 
ness and typographical excel- 
lence. Beyond all question the 
best single-volume low-priced 
Bible dictionary. 


BIBLE TEXT BOOK. 12mo,232pp., 75c. 
Students’ edition . 3 5 ic. 
A topical concordance. All 
Bible places, persons and sub- 
jects are arranged alphabeti- 
cally with related texts. 


COMPANION TO THE BIBLE. Bar- 
ROWS. 12mo, 668 pp. . eer ie 
For ministers, teachers, and 
laymen who study the Bible 
systematically. Discusses the 
evidences of the divine origin of 
Christianity from the historical 
standpoint; the authorship and 
enuineness of the Old and New 
estament books; and tells how 
the Bible should be interpreted. 


8vo, 720 pp. 
6 $1.25 


y School Superintendents, Teachers and ~ 


3 . arison of the accounts in all four Gospels is easily made. Th 
special feature of the work which commends itself is the preservation of the four caeie to z oe ae 
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PROGRESS OF DOCTRINE IN THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. By T.D. BERNARD, 
M.A. 12mo, 250 pp = T5c. 

“As nearly perfect, in sub- 
stance and form, as any human 
production can wellbe. Awak- 
ens .curiosity, satisfies reason, — 
and strengthens faith. One o 
the best fruits of Biblical study 
in modern times.” ; 


BIBLICAL HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 
OSBORN. 12mo, 312 Pp. » 50c.— 
Admirably adapted for use in — 
Bible classes. An excellent out-— 

line of Bible history and geog- 


raphy. 
THE BIRTH AND BOYHOOD OF JESUS. 
PENTECOST. 8vo, 407 pp. 75c. 


THE CLASS AND THE DESK. GRAY-= 
CAREY. Gospels and Acts. 293 


A manual for Bible studenten 
CONCORDANCE. CRUDEN. 8vo, 561 
Dp. : : ; 
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